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Clergy, as a class, on their side of its 
issue. We have many on our side. 
The great majority, probably, have 
heretofore stood aloof from the subject, 
uncommitted to either decided opinion, 
A portion, as has been already said, 
with an industry magnifying their ap- 
parent number, have espoused the 
other side with a zeal worthy of a 
nobler object. We desire to address 
not only this latter class, but those who, 
from the contagious example of these, 
and from the natural influence of their 
skilful appeals to prejudice and panic, 
may be more or less inclined also to- 
ward that side. We would include, too, 
the large numbers of the undecided 
and indifferent, who may never have 
had a combined opportunity and dis- 
position to give to the question, 
as a question of Biblical criticism, that 
investigation necessary to its proper 
mastery. Every Minister ought to 
give to it his most earnest attention, 
It is a question of lives and souls—a 
question into which some of the fun- 
damental principles of religious truth 
enter as among its essential elements 
—a question with which the Bible has 
most girect relations, and toward 
which already so many of their col- 
leagues in the Profession have officially 
assumed such attitudes, that none can 
hold back from the duty and necessity 
of forming a conclusion and taking a 
part for himself. If indeed the Pun- 
ishment of Death ought to be abolished, 
then is there no class of men who 
ought to aid in its abolition more pro- 
minently, or by higher obligations, than 
the Ministers of Christianity. For the 
sake of the truth itself; for the sake 
of the human souls at stake on the 
issue; for the sake of their own hold 
on the public confidence and respect; 
for the sake of the prejudicial influence 
which through them may reach the 
truths of which they stand in the pub- 
lic places as the messengers and inter- 
preters, if they go wrong, or even if 
they donot go right, in this matter— 
for these among many obvious reasons 

such is their peculiar, their vital duty. 
[f it ought to be abolished, and if it is 
to be abolished, not only ought they 
by the most solemn considerations of 
duty to contribute toward that object 
their important influence, but on the 
clearest grounds of policy in reference 
to their Church and their Class. Every 
Minister should think not only twice, 
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but very earnestly each time, before 
making up his mind either to discoun- 
tenance this proposal of reform, or even 
to hold back his hand from its aid. Our 
design in the present Article is to bring 
succinctly before the special attention 
of those to whom it thus addresses 
itself, an outline of the Scriptural Ar- 
gument by which we refute the com- 
mon objections opposed to us from the 
Bible, and on which we claim the right 
to invoke their favor and co-operation 
with these efforts. Weask to be con- 
futed if we do not convince, and are 
perfectly willing to open our pages to 
any well stated and reasoned reply 1 

our arguments. 

Understand—we here deal only wi 
the scriptural aspect of the general 
subject; putting entirely out of view 
all considerations of mere policy 01 
expediency. The question is, Does th: 
Bihle make it a positive and mandatory 
relisious duty to inflict. the Punish- 
ment of De ath for Murder? If it does 
then are those Ministers right who in- 
sist upon it, and on this ground; if it 
does not, then are they committing a 
grievous wrong and grievous folly. 
On the one hand they assert that it 
does. On the other we assert that 
there is no authority in either the Old 
or New Testament more than merely 
permissive, in favor of the Punishment 
of Death—a permission only to be used 
in case of its necessity as a matter of 
practical policy ; and that the spirit of 
the Christian Gospel is strongly in op- 
position to it. Here, then, is an issue 
fairly made up. Let us argue it logi- 
cally and fairly. 

Does the Bible make it a positive and 
mandatory ré lig ious duty to inflict t/ 
Punishment of “ th for Murder ? 
The main point of departure and point 
of support to the argument on the af- 
firmatuive of this question, is the familiar 
passage from the ninth chapter of 
Genesis, which (according to the com- 
mon English version) reads as follows : 


5. “And surely your blood of your live 
will I require; at the hand of every beast 
will I require it, and at the hand of man; 
at the hand of every man’s brother will I 
require the life of man. 

6. “ Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by 
man shall his blood be shed: for in the 
image of God made he man.”’ 


In this passage resides the only diffi- 
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culty we have to combat in this Bibli- 
eal discussion. Read in the absolute 
imperative sense for which our oppo- 
nents contend—and made universal and 
pe rpetual, as they interpret its intended 
application—it would indeed at the 
first blush seem hard to get over or 
round; nor is it surprising that its ap- 
parent force should, in the very outset 


of every discussion of this subject, 
; : ) 


create a strong bias on the minds of 


the “religious community,” against a 
doctrine which would seem to propose 
a fiat disobedience to so direct a divine 
‘ mMmal d. 

Now against the force of this passage, 
as thus read by our opponents, we have 
tworeplies t :make. The firstis, that 
there is nothing in the terms or struc- 
ture of the original Hebrew to which 
necessarily attaches any such manda- 
sense, and that it may just as well 
ve rendered ina sense simply denunci- 
atory, or at most permissive. ‘The 
second is, that even if, for argument’s 


sake, an imperative force be conceded 


follow that it must be equally mian- 
datory to us and our times, when an 
altered state of social and civil institu- 


tions may have superseded its former 
, r 


utility. Either of these replies, if it 
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authority which, wherever it may 
reside, it is very certain does not neces- 
sarily reside anywhere in the terms of 
the Hebrew itself—namely: 1. The 
participle shedding is vot only made 


fined to the personal and masculine 
sense, 10 the words, "er hoso sheddeth ue 
2, The verb which in the original is the 
simple future tense, so as to be rendered 
in Latin effundetur and in English well 
be shed, must receive an imperative 
sense so as to be read, shall be shed ; 
and 3. The expression which is literally 
in man in the original, must be made 
to denote agency, by selecting and as- 
signing to the preposition employed 
one only of its numerous meanings, so 
as to be converted into “ bY man.” It 
is only after the performance of this 
triple process that the original Hebrew 
(of which the literal rendering has been 
above given) becomes translated, or 
rather transformed, into the common 
English reading of our Bibles. 
Respecting 
care to dwell upon that point. It is 
true that it is almost universally ren- 
dered by all the old commentators and 


translators, including the Septuagint, 


the paruciple, we do not 


in the personal sense; though the high 


authority of Michaelis extends it to 


both the personal and the neuter senses, 

»as to Include both the antecedents 
which it has reference, that is tosay, 
both the man and the beast shedding 
human blood. The rendering which 


would to us m the most intelligible 
and rational sense of the entire passage, 
would be, with Michaelis, to adopt the 


neuter sense of the participle, though 


not for the purpose of making it cover 


both, but for that of confining it to the 
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anxious perhaps to find Ly ssible read- 
ing more satisfactory than any of the 
current ones. We do not care to lay 
S upon it, an are 1 lact per- 
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unnecessarily embarrass a discussi 





which we desire to confine to a form as 
simple, and as suitable for general 
acceptance, as possible. Let it pass, 
then, as “‘ whoso sheddeth”—not ec: 





even to insist upon the reading of Mi- 


chaelis. 
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clusive against it. That of the Septu- 
agint would alone suffice, as it is not 
to be supposed that the seventy-two 
learned Jews of Alexandria, 287 years 
before Christ, would have misunder- 
stood the Hebrew expression ; and their 
enaring into Greek is: 'O éeyiwv aipa 
v ivTi TO aiparos avrod cy v0 cerat. 
Ww i so sheddeth a man’s blood, for 
his blood (i. e. the blood of the slain) 
will have his own shed.” * So also the 
Samaritan version, as rendered into 
Latin, has it, “pro homine sanguis 
ejus effundetur’—“for the man_ his 
blood will be shed.” While the Latin 
Vulgate renders it simply: “ Quicum- 
que effuderit humanum = sanguiném 
fundetur sanguis_ illius,’—‘* Whoso 
sheddeth human blood his bl vod will 
be shed”—omitting our “ by man’ 
altogether ; as indeed is done by Calvin 
himself, both prac tic ally and the: reti- 
eally a good friend to the punishment 
of death, even for the crime of a differ- 
ence of theological opinion, and cer- 
tainly an authority second tonone with 
our opponents in this controversy ; who 
says that the particle which is added 
in homine has the mere force of an em- 
phatic amplification, and that torender 
it ‘‘dy man” is a “forced” construc- 
tion. And Calvin expressly in his com- 
mentary on the whole passage inter- 
prets it rather in a denunciatory than 
in a merely legislative sense.* The 
pious and erudite Le Clerc, than 
whom no higher authority can be cited 
of either biblical criticism or Hebraic 
learning, translates it, not dy, but 
among: “ Effundentis sanguinem hu- 
manum, inter homines, sanguis effun- 
detur,’—* of the one shedding human 
blood, among men, the blood will be 
shed,”—the expression “among men” 
evidently denoting, in human society, 
under the order of Providence in human 
affairs. In fact, in a note on the word, 
he says that while some translate it 
“ner hominem,” i. e. through or by 
man, and that the preposition beth is 


constantly to be found in the sense of 


per, yet, “in accordance with the mos! 


frequent usage of the Hebrew lan- 
guage, it would have been said Bal 
ADAM, by the hand of man. Yet it is 
always read BAADAM, Or in man, OF 
among men.” ‘Asin man (continues 
Le Clerc) would scarcely make any 
sense, we are led to adopt the « ther 
signification, among men; whence 
arises a plain proposition, which is the 
same as that of the words immediately 
preceding, but more clearly expressed. 
God has said that he will require the 
life of the man slain from the slayer, 
among men or among beasts; he here 
more fully sets forth the same truth 
when he says that the blood of the 
slayer will be shed. A similar expres- 
sion is used in Ecclesiastes vii. 9, 
Dominatus est homo inter homines in 
It also often occurs in 
the books of Moses, BAADAM OUBABB- 


malum suum, 


HEMA, among men and beasts, as in 


Exodus xiii. 2 . . . Nor are 
these words to be unde rstood other- 
wise than «Ws émi rd todd, (as generally 


to happen), as such expressions con- 
stantly occur among the sacred and 
profane writers. Homicides generally 
suffer a retributive punishment for 
their crime, whether they fall into 
hands of the law, or, by the just provi- 
dence of God, perish by some violent 
death.” 

We should like to know what the 
candid reader by this time thinks of 
the translation “ 4y man.” As we be- 
fore said, not only is it not necessary 
to adopt this translation, as Gnegeets- 
cally involved in the original, but the 
weight of authorit y is conclusive 
against it;—-and if our assertion is not 
fully established, we should be glad to 
have the defect of the pre of pointed 
out. 

So much for our argument from the 
critical examination of the terms and 
structure of the original, against the 
absolute and imperative sense in which 
this passage is attempted to be forced 
upon the conscience of the religious 


* “ Particula que mox subjicitur in homine ad amplificationem valet. Quidam 


exponunt coram testibus. 
sanguis, 


Alii referunt ¢ 


ud sequentia, Quod per hominem fundetu 
Sed omnes iste interpretatio nes coact@ sunt. 


Tenendum ergo quod jam 


dixi, sceleris atrocitatem magis e xprimi hac locutione, quod quisquis hominem oceidit, 


sanguinem et vitam fratris haurit in ipso. 


Quod ad summam rei spectat, falluntur 


(meo judicio) qui putant simpliciter legem politicam hie ferri, ut plectantur homi 
cide. Equidem non nego in hac Dei sententia fundatam esse panam, quam et leges 
statuunt et judices exequuntur; sed verba plus complecti dico. Scriptum est, Viri 


sanguinum non dimidiakunt dies suos. 
ribus, plerosque in bellis mori,” &c. 


Et videmus alios in compitis, alios in lupana 
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j y our opponents. We 
should be glad to see it, as we certainly 
have never heard it, fairly and fully 
met. It certainly cannot be denied 
that the “dy man” must be thrown 
out, either entirely, or to make way 
for one of the ! . 


other forms above 
ferred lo, 
*“* aon acco 


community by 


men,” or “ for,” or 
int of man,” that is to 
the man slain. Respecting the future, 
nothing more can be pretended than 
that it may be either the one or the 
other, either imperative, or merely de- 
nunciatory or permissive. We are at 
liberty to adopt either the one or the 
other; and the whole controversy re- 
specting the Punishment of Death must 
be removed from the ground of this 
passage, either to other parts of Scrip- 
to the whole field of inquiry 
f the practical bear- 


blem of 


“amon g 


ture, or 
which opens out « 
ings of the question, as a pr 
simple morals and human policy. 
Now, in this undeniable double sense 
of the passage, our judgment is decided 
against its mandatory version, as not 
only unnecessary but in opposition to 
strong antagonist considerations. It 
should be borne in mind, that we in- 
terpret it (we mean, of course, the 
school of opinion for which we speak) 
in either of the two foll 
First, as denunciatory or 


wing senses: 


decla 


“atone 


ry; that is, as establishing a special pro- 
hibition ag f hu- 
man life ; declaring it a high crime { 

which God will hold its author to an 
inevitable acc unt; uneIng the 
warning truth or precept, that in 
n human af- 


gainst the destruction \ 


ind ann 
the 
course of his Providence, 
fairs, from the general laws and princi- 
ples of human nature and society, the 
effect of blood-shedding will be to ge- 
nerate retaliatory and retributive blood- 
shedding ; just as in Psalms lv. 23, it 
is said that “ Bloody and deceitful men 
shal! not live out half their days: ’and 
as in Christ’s rebuke to Peter for draw- 
ing his sword against the servant of the 


hi rh-priest, he is bidden to put up the 


unchristian weapon, for all they who 
take the sword shall perish (or rather 
/ perish, it being the simple Greek 
future axo\otvra:) With the sword, (i. e. 
in the use < f the Swi rd. v payaipa), 
‘missive; that is, as au- 


SECOND: 
thorizing the infliction of death upon 
either blood-shedding beasts or men, 
when necessary for the protection of 
the sacred principle of human life- 
though far indeed from commanding it, 
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nad the Gos i. 
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vhen circumstances should not make 
it thus necessary ; and of course leaving 
it always open as any other question 
of practical human policy, to adopt 
that or y other mode of deterring 
and preventive punishment which 
wisdom teach and experience 
confirm. 


any 
may 


In the undeniable double sense of 


t! Hebrew, our judg- 


the passage in the 


ment, we repeat, is decided against the 
absolute and imperative version con- 
tended for on the other side, by the 


following leading considerations : 


1. If it be received in that sense, we 


can see no authority for any discrim- 
inauion between the worst forms of 
murder and at least the higher grades 


of manslaughter. Even though é 
go nearly nine hundred years d l 
the cours f time, from the date of 
the N ach Cc enant 1 ine 1Lu- 
tion of the Je sh system I ern- 
ment and law, and, from the principl 
f the institution of the cities re- 


fuge, derive an interpretation 
I 


back on this precept uh, and 
authorizing us exclude accidental 
homicides from its application—thos¢ 
committed ‘“unawares,”—vyet even 


then, unjustifiable as would be such a 
meth d of ¢ nstru by blending 
into one things not less distinct in their 
extent and application than in then 


respective periods of time, even then, 


we say, there would remain 


1 


the whole 


the excu al ie and tine iuStI- 


ol manslaughter, proceeding trom great 





natural passion, extreme prov ion, 
or those  half-disordered state of 
mental or physical health, or bot) 

out of which the greater number 
of murders and manslaughters do in 
~P int of fact pre ceed. | he constr 

tion contended for by our opponents 
would forbid the right to make any dis- 
crimination in these cases. If it is 
sucha /aw of God, and founded on such 
principles as led him even to ¢ ta 
retribution fi r bloodshed eve Irom the 
beast. to which certainly no m ral re- 


= ete } 
sponsibility can attach, we can cer- 


tainly have no right tocut and carve it 
at our pleasure, to prescribe how far we 
shall obey or disregard it, and to deter- 
mine for ourselves to what we 
will and to what we will not extend its 
application. This is an inevitable 
logical necessity ; and without dwell- 
ing further on the point, we appeal to 


eases 
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the universal reason, heart and prac- 
tice of mankind, revolting as all do 
against the practical application of such 
a consequence, to stamp it asa con- 
clusive reductio ad absurdum against 
the construction we combat. 

2. If a Jaw atall, it must be equally 
mandatory against the beast which, 
either from its native ferocity or by 
accident, may cause a human death. 
We have seen that the “dy man,” 
which some endeavor to confine to the 
case of the human homicide, (in con- 
tradistinction to that kind of divine 
inquisition for blood at the hand of the 
beast, which they say God may en- 
force in his own unknown ways), can- 
not stand in the true translation of the 
passage. If God says that he will re- 
quire the life of man at the hand of his 
brother, he equally makes the same 
declaration respecting the beast, and 
the general and comprehensive form of 
expression in the sixth verse includes 
both of the two antecedents to which 
it thus refers, and which come within 
the scope of the same declared princi- 
ple of liability to the retribution of 
blood. This consequence is no less 
logically necessary than the former, 
and no less positive a reductio ad ab- 
surdum. It is vain to say in reply, as 
we have sometimes heard, that, well, 
Wwe may go and extend the application 
of the law to beasts likewise—as Mi- 
chaelis consistently contends. The pro- 
position will be rejected by the whole 
civilized intellizence of Christendom 
as monstrous and ridiculous; and can- 
not but be regarded as conclusive 
against a construction of which it is 
the consequence—unnecessary and ar- 
bitrary as we have shown that con- 
struction to be. 

3. The reason‘assigned for the precept 
or declaration itself far better harmo- 
nizes with ours, than with the opposite 
version—“ for in the image of God made 
he man.” Reading in this, in com- 
mon with us, a strong expression of the 
magnitude of the crime of murder, 
they infer from it a more imperative 
obligation to punish it with a retalia- 
tory penalty of death ; and, on the legal 
maxim of the continuance of the law 
with the continuance of its reason, they 
even find in these words the chief basis 
for their claim to make perpetual and 
universal the mandatory law they ere- 
ate out of this passage. On the other 
hand, we read in this reason a solemn 
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injunction to respect this mysterious 
“image of God” in the person even of 
the murderer, in whom it no less re- 
sides than in his judge or executioner. 
Even Ais life, in accordance with the 
spirit of the passage, ought to be held 
sacred if we can do so consistently with 
the safety of society and the preserva- 
tion of other innocent lives. And 
while we argue that great moral evil 
results to society from the contagious 
influence of the example seen of cold- 
blooded infliction of death by the Hang- 
man, desecrating this idea of the sane- 
tity of human life, and weakening its 
hold upon men’s minds, we offer a 
great array of practical proof to show 
that this mode of punishment tends 
rather to increase than to diminish the 
crimes to which it is applied. We 
are therefore entitled to insist that in 
proposing a change calculated to foster 
and strengthen this idea of the sacred- 
ness of life, and the practical effect of 
which we offer to show to be in accord- 
ance with the theory of this argument, 
we best observe the spirit of the pre- 
cept, as it is interpreted by its own de- 
clared reason. 

1, Our version is in accordance with 
the lesson set us by the example of God 
himselfin the case of the first murderer ; 
of which it is remarked in the Report 
on this subject to the New York Legis- 
lature in 1841, that “it would seem in- 
deed that the direct objeet of the per- 
mission of this frightful blot of bleod to 
deface the very first page of the history 
of man upon the earth, was to plant 
deeply in his mind the same great idea 
which was aflerwards reproduced un- 
der the sanction of the rainbow cove- 
nant with Noah—from amid the thun- 
ders and lightnings ef Simai,—and 
again, more sublimely than either, from 
the meek lips of Jesus of Nazareth— 
‘Thou shalt not kill.’ The explana- 
tion of this attempted on the other side 

~that God was thus “ trying as it were 
the experiment of dispensing with 
capital punishment”—that is to say, 
for the experimental instruction of the 
human race itself—certainly seems to 
us puerile and absurd to an extreme. 

5. Itaccords also with that afforded by 
the case of Simeon and Levi, who were 
the authors of a murder which, great 
as had been its provoeation, was treach- 
erous and ferocious in the highest de- 
gree. Not only had every possible 
atonement been made for the provoca- 
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tion, but the vengeance taken for it by 
the sanguinary brethren embraced not 
only its individual object, but his father 
and all the males of the city. That 


the murder or massacre was in itself 


unjustifiable, is shown in the grief and 
anger for the crime expressed by their 
father, the patriarch Jacob ; ‘asalso by 
his death-bed denunciation of the re- 
tribution yet to overtake the seed of 
the guilty brothers—that is to say, 
through the course of divine provi- 
dence, as according to our construction 
of the Noachiccovenant. No allusion 
is made by the Patriarch to any such 
imperative blood for blood retribution 
as is contended for by our opponents, 
while on the contrary it is evident 
(Gen. xlix., 5-7), that Jacob in his day 
understood the principle under conside- 
ration in a sense of divine denunciation 
precisely corresponding to that urged 
by our side of the controversy. 

Such then are the leading reasons 
which, in the undeniably double or 
ambiguous sense of this important pas- 
sage, between a simple denunciatory 
or permissive sense, and an imperative 


one, decide our judgment in favor of 
the former and against the latter. Of 


their validity, every candid reader may 
judge. To these we afterwards add, 
‘when we come to the discussion of the 
practical aspect of the question, the 
fact which we claim to prove, that 
other modes of punishment are more 
effective and beneficial for the repres- 
sion of crime; and even in the absence 
of any of the authority for our construc- 
tion above stated, we should be entitled 
to regard that fact alone, when experi 
mentally proved, as suflicient to show 
that the true meaning of this passage 


possibly have been one 


, 


could not 


which would forbid our adoption of 


those better methods, at the same time 
more wise and more merciful, more in 
harmony with the lights of modern 
science and with the gentle and for- 
giving spirit of Christ. 

If the above demonstration agains 
the mandatory sense claimed for this 
passage be not complete—a demonstra- 


tion which we have desired to conduct 
on our opponents’ own ground—we ac- 
knowledge ourselves incapable of judg- 
ing of any reasoning processes of our 
own mind. But the argument in fa- 


vor of our Scriptural right to adopt the 
reform in question, if we can prove it 
to be even probably safe and expedient 


e 
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does not rest here. All the above may 
be conceded. It may be granted 1 
have been a command as addressed t 
the age and condition of the world 
then and for many centuries thereafter 
existing, yet would it not follow to be 
similarly mandatory for us, with our 
penitentiaries, our prison systems, and 
above all with our Gi spel, to teach 
alike‘its hopes to the criminal and its 
charities to his judge. “Tf it be as- 
sumed that this is a command,” says 
the late eminent lawyer, Elisha Wil- 


liams of Hudson, “ it surely most 
preposter¢ us to urge if upon us, ata 
distance of time when the necessity on 
which it is founded has ceased to exist, 


and when, from the fluctuations of hu- 
man ailairs, a different order of things 
oO whi inh it 


and who 


is established, while those t 
was immediately directed, 


must have understood its intent, often- 


times contravened it without incurring 
the displeasure of God.” And upon 
this point we shall add nothing further 
to the following extract from a late 
excellent work, the “ C¢ mpanion to the 
Book of Genesis,” by the Rev. Sam- 
uel H. Turner, Professor of Biblical 
Literature and Interpretation of Serip- 
ture in the 
the Protestant Epi e pal Church, and 
of the Hebrew Langu: and Litera- 
ture in Columbia Collece, New York : 
** Tt is not certain that this law 


tive and peremptory. Like some othe 


afterwards introduced into the Hebrew 
code, it may be merely permissive, to be 
followed according to the discretion of the 
judiciary, governed by circumstances, as 
some Jewish commentators affirm to have 
been the case with respect to the Jaw of 


retaliation of Ex. xxi. 24,25; Levit. xxiv. 


19,20. Butif it be a positive command, 
its universal obligation by no means fol- 
lows. The circumstances and condition 
of mankind may so vary from the state iu 


which they were when the law was 
originally promulged, as to make the con- 
tinuance of the penalty highly inexpedient 
and improper. The grounds on which 
laws are mutable or unchangesbly bind- 
ing are admirably settled by Hooker, in his 


third Book, 510. His remarks are well 


worthy of attentive consideration. I can- 
not refrain from quoting the following 
sentence, from its remarkal applica- 
bility to the subject. ‘Laws, though 
both ordained of God himself. and the 


end for which they were ordained con 


tinuing, may notwithstanding cease, if, 
by alteration of persons or times, they be 
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found insufficient to attain unto that end. 
In which respect, why may we not pre- 
sume that God doth even call for such 
change or alteration as the very condition 
of things themselves doth make neces- 


—p. 223. 


sary vie 


We have thus dwelt upon this text 
because it is confessedly the citadel 
and commanding key of the whole 
position of the adverse argument on 
this question. This conceded or car- 
ried, nine-tenths of the victory in this 
controversy is already gained. The 
utmost that is attempted to be done 
with the rest of the Scriptures, in con- 
nection with this subject, is to bring 
them, by the aid of more or less of in- 
genuity and effort, into possible con- 
sistency with it. If this passage were 
out of the way, not even the most 
bigoted or sanguinary of the advocates 
of the Punishment of Death would 
pretend to derive from the rest of the 
Sacred Volume anything in the nature 
mmmand for its institution. The 
utmost that would be contended for 
would be, that a permissive justification 
if practicably expedient and ne- 
cessary, might be found in the prece- 
dent of the Jewish law, and in the 
two or three slight and doubtful texts 
adduced from the New Testa- 
ment; of which the utmost that can be 
said is that they tolerate and do not 
ibit it. Now, all that we desire 
s to have fair play, in addressing the 
mind, for the reasor ung rs by which we 
urs ve the prac tical Pp jliey of the reform 
in question. We do not pial to have 
the Bible cast into the opposite scale to 
all our arguments and evidences, by 
those whom we believe most outra- 
geously to misunderstand and misuse 
it for that purpose. For this reason 
we have regarded it as well worth our 
while to devote the space and time 
which have been given to the elucida- 
tion of this passage,—the object of this 
Article being to address its appeal par- 
ticularly to the class referred to in its 
title. How ae 8 we have succeeded in 
removing out of our path the obstacle 
of this text, with its assumed impera- 
live, and its pretended perpetually and 
universally imperative, character, the 
candid and intellige nt reader must be 
the judge 

As for the Mosaic Law, there is no 
question that it did inflict the punish- 
ment of Death, with a degree of stern- 
ness which will scarcely be held up for 


ol c 


of it 


to be 


1 
won 
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t 
' 
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our imitation, not only for the crime of 
murder, and for all homicide not merely 
accidental or ‘‘ unawares,” but for a 
long array of other offences down to 
ée gathering sticks on the Sabbath,” and 
being ra ‘stubborn and re bellious son,” 
a “ olutton and a drunkard.” And 
even for accidental homicide the next 
of kin, or the “Avenger of Blood,” 
might lawfully slay in return if he 
could either overtake his victim before 
his escape to one of the “cities of 
refuge” in the land, or should after- 
wards catch him beyond its sanctuary 
limits. Butno one seriously pretends 
to hold up these nae as obligatory 
upon us andzow. Local and limited in 
their application, they were designed 
for and adapted to that peculiar people 
in their peculiar social condition, the 
Jews alone. Doubtless wise and good 
laws for them, yet for our age, and for 
our more fixed habitations and settled 
mode of life, they may be entirely un- 
suitable. “If these laws are obliga- 
tory on us,” says Mr. Williams, ‘al- 
ready quoted, ‘‘ we must suppose the 
obligation general. We cannot be per- 
mitted to select such portions as will 
suit our purpose, and throw aside the 
rest as impracticable. The various 
parts must stand or fall together; and 
to infer the justice of a penalty from its 
having been sanctioned by the laws of 
Moses, presupposes the absurdity, that 
it would be fit and proper to adopt and 
execute the whole body of those laws 
at the present day. If it 
be said that capital punishments are 
inflicted, not by the authority, but in 
imitation of the Jewish laws; I answer 
that, to justify us in followi ing this ex- 
ample, our political situation and the 
objects of our civil institutions, our re- 
lations and our necessities, should be 
similar to those of the Jews. For, as 
the policy of laws is modified by these 
considerations, so their justice is often 
dependent upon them; and imperative 
necessity may at one time require what 
at another would be improper and in- 
expedient. If theexample of the Jews 
will warrant us in inflicting capital 
punishments, it will likewise warrant 
us in the cruelties of savage warfare— 
in destroying the aged and infirm 
helpless and the innocent.” 

Upon the few slight and doubtful 
texts adduced from the New Testa 
ment against us, it is not nevessary to 
dwell at any length. Nothing manda- 











tory is ever claimed for any of them. 
They are only used to prop the assumed 
mandatory character of the text in 
Genesis, against our arguments for 
mercy and forgiveness drawn from the 
zeneral spirit of the Gospel. The 
principal one is that from the 13th 
chapter of Romans, in which it is said: 
“‘If thou do that which is evil, be 
afraid ; for he (the ruler) beareth not 
the sword in vain: for he is the min- 
ister of God, and a revenger to execute 
wrath upon him that doeth evil.” It 
is evident that the expression of Jear- 
wing the sword denotes simy ly the gene- 
ral executive power of the Govern- 
ment, referred to as an existing fact, 
and a fact, like all other facts, permitted 
by God. It wasof the actual rule ofa 
Nero that it was immediately spoken ; 
and it was evidently designed as 

general prudential caution and advice 
to the infant Christian cormmunity at 
Rome, to comply with all the requisi- 
tions of the law, for conscience’ sake 
as well as for the sake of those 
penalties of which the power was 
held “in vain” by the Government. The 
succeeding verses in like manner en- 
join the due a of tributes and 
ther is that declaration 
of Paul bef re the tribunal of Festus 
(Acts xxv.): “If I be an offender, or 
have committed anything worthy of 
death, I refuse not tod 
ply asserting his innocence « 
Gia xr him within reac} 
the existin gs jaw of th 


a 


customs. 


‘he words of C} 
have already been incidental 

above. And these constitute the com- 
plet e whole of the Nev Testament au- 
thority that either is or can be adduced 
for ( ‘apital Punishment—with the ex- 
ception of a single verse in that inex- 


stands. 





plicable aie mystery, the Book of 


St. John’s Ap cals pse; in which 
(Rev. xiii. 10) the saying referred to 
by Christ is merely again alluded to: 


‘He that leadeth into captivity shall 
go into captivity: he that killeth with 
the sword must be killed with the 
sword”—upon which no further remark 
is needed. 
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We have confined ourselves to the 
single object held in view from the 
outset of this paper—thatof negatively 
disproving the existence of any man- 
datory Scriptural authority, applicable 
to us and our times requiring the 
maintenance of the death punishme nt. 
We have not gone further, to show 


pe sitive ly on the ( her . id he Ww it 1s 


essentially forbidden by the general 
perv: id ine spirit of the G pel, as well 
as by the countless texts that could be 


adduced from the New Testament, 


tending toward that direction—assum- 


ng Wavs that which \ hold our- 

Ives bound t how, namely, that 
there is at least sufficient probable rea- 
son to feel assured that it may be done 
with safety and ad) ntage. This be- 
ing proved and th moerty to present 
this proof to open and candid minds 
anxious for the truth alone, and un- 
wedded to either an obstinate prejudice 
of upinion or to a sanguinary vindie- 
tiveness of spirit, is all that the friends 
of this reform desire this bemg 
proved, and the paralyzing incubus of 
our oppone its’ false perversi of the 
authority of the Old Testament re- 


moved, the Gospel of the New Testa- 
ment, with its spiritof boundless Love 


and inexhaustible lercy—with its 
Pp hibition of all vindictivene of feel- 
ing or judgme the t ol lan 

ward | fellow-ma prohibition 
from which, in it ) l to the 
pri l idual, it i te 
exemp the put ! 1u \ ith it 
solemn teachings of the infinite import- 

ice Ol a singie hut 1 soul f the 
awful mystery of its Immortality be- 
yond the rallows and the sravye—with 
all these influence radiating their 
silent power from iis every page on 
the reason and conscience of every truc 
reader, when once opened like the 
loosens ! spring soil to receive the fruc- 
tifving warmth, the Gospel may ifely 
be left to do its own work, speedily to 
efface from every Christian land the 


last trace of this useless, and worse, fai 
worse than useless, beavbari m of the 
Gallows 





ee 
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> THE BALLAD OF CASSANDRA SOUTHWICK. 1659. 
BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 


In the following ballad, the author has endeavored to display the strong enthusiasm of the early 
Quaker, the short-sighted intolerance of the clergy and magistrates, and that sympathy with the 
oppressed, which the “ common people,’ when not directly under the control of spiritaal despotism, 
have ever evinced. He is not blind to the extravagance of language and action which characterized 
some of the pioneers of Quakerism in New England, and which furnished persecution with its solitary 
but most inadequate excuse. 
The ballad has its foundation upon a somewhat remarkable event in the history of Puritan intoler- 
ance. ‘J'wo young persons, son and daughter of Lawrence Southwick, of Salem, who had been 
himself imprisoned, and deprived of all his property for having entertained two Quakers at his house, 
were fined ten pounds each for non-attendance at the church, which they were unable to pay. The 
) \ case being represented to the General Court at Boston, that body, in obedience to the suggestions of 

its ghostly advisers and conscience-keepers, issued an order which may still be seen on the court 
j records, bearing the signature of Edward Rawson, Secretary, by which the treasurer of the County 
| was “fully empowered to sell the said persons to any of the English nation at Virginia or Barbadoes, 
to answer Said fines.” An attempt was made to carry this barbarous order into execution, but no ship- 
master was found willing to convey them to the West Indies.—Vide Sewall’s History, pp. 255-6. 


G. Bishop. 


To the God of all sure mercies let my blessing rise to-day, 

From the scoffer and the cruel he hath plucked the spoil away,— 
Yea, He who cooled the furnace around the faithful three, 

And tamed the Chaldean lions, hath set his handmaid free! 


Last night I saw the sunset melt through my prison-bars, 
Last night across my damp earth-floor fell the pale gleam of stars ; 
In the coldness and the darkness all through the long nicht time, 

) My grated casement whitened with Autumn’s early rime. 


Alone, in that dark sorrow, hour after hour crept by ; 

Star after star looked palely in and sank adown the sky ; 

No sound amid night’s stillness, save that which seemed to be 
The dull and heavy beating of the pulses of the sea. 


All night I sat unsleeping, for I knew that on the morrow 

The ruler and the cruel priest would mock me in my sorrow, 
Dragged to their place of market, and bargained for and sold, 
Like alamb before the shambles, like a heifer from the fold! 


Oh, the weakness of the flesh was there—the shrinking and the shame; 
And the low voice of the Tempter like whispers to me came: 

““Why sit’st thou thus forlornly !” the wicked murmur said, 

‘Damp walls thy bower of beauty, cold earth thy maiden bed ? 


‘Where be thy smiling faces, and voices soft and sweet, 

Seen in thy father’s dwelling, heard ia the pleasant street ? 
Where be the youthful glances which all the Sabbath through 
Turned tenderly and timidly unto thy father’s pew ? 


- 
> 


“Why sit’st thou here, Cassandra ?—Bethink thee with what mirth 
Thy happy schoolmates gather around the warm bright hearth ; 
How the crimson shadows tremble, on foreheads white and fair, 

On brows of merry girlhood, half hid in golden hair. 


‘Not for thee the hearth-fire brightens, not for thee kind words are spoken, 
Not for thee the nuts of Wenham woods by laughing boys are broken, 

No first-fruits of the orchard within thy lap are laid, 

For thee no flowers of Autumn the youthful hunters braid. 
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“Oh! weak, deluded maiden !—by crazy fancies led, 

With wild and raving railers an evil path to tread; 

To leave a wholesome w orship, and teaching pure ‘and sound ; 
And mate with maniac women, lvose-haired and sackcloth-bound. 


‘«« Mad scoffers of the priesthood, who mock at things divine, 
Who rail against the pulpit, and holy bread and wine ; 

Sore from their cart-tail scourgings, and from the pillory lame, 
Rejoicing in their wretchedness, and glorying in their shame. 


«And what a fate awaits thee ?—a sadly toiling slave, 
Dragging the slowly lengthening chain of bondage to the grav: 
Think of thy woman’s nature, subdued in hope le ‘ss thrall, 

The easy prey of any, the scoff and scorn of all!” 


Oh !—ever as the Tempter spoke, and feeble Nature’s fears 
Wrung drop by drop the scalding flow of unavailing tears, 
I wrestled down the evil thoughts, and strove in silent prayer, 

To feel, oh Helper of the weak !—that Thou indeed wert there ! 


I thought of Paul and Silas, within Philippi’s cell, 

And how from Peter’s sleeping limbs the prison-shackles fell, 
Till I seemed to hear the trailing of an angel’s robes of white, 
And to feel a blessed presence invisible to sight. 


Bless the Lord for all his mercies !—for the peace and love I felt, 
Like dew of Hermon’s holy hill, upon my spirit melt ; 

When “Get behind me, Satan!” was the language of my heart, 
And I felt the Evil Tempter with all his doubts depart. 


Slow broke the grey cold morning; again the sunshine fe : 
Flecked with the shade of bar and grate within my lonely cell ; 
The hoar-frost melted on the wall; and upward from the street 
Came careless laugh and idle word, and tread of passing feet 


At length the heavy bolts fell back, my door was open cast, 
And slowly at the Sheriff’s side up the long street I passed. 
I heard the murmur round me, and felt, but dared not see, 

How from every door and window the people gazed on me. 


And doubt and fear fell on me, shame burned upon my cheek, 
Swam earth and sky around me, my trembling limbs grew weak, 
«Oh Lord, support thy handmaid, and from her soul cast out 


The fear of man which brings a snare, the weakness and the doubt.” 


Then the dreary shadows scattered like a cloud in morning breeze, 
And a low deep voice within me seemed whispering words like these: 


‘ Though thy earth be as the iron, and thy heavens a braze nm wall, 
Tras st still His loving kindness whose power is over all.” 


We paused at length, where at my feet the sun-lit waters broke 
On glaring reach of shining beach, and shingly wail of rock ; 
The merchant ships lay idly there, in hard c clear lines on high, 
Tracing with rope and slender spar their net-work on the sky. 


And there were ancient citizens cloak-wrapped and grave and cold, 
And grim and stout sea-captains with faces bronzed and old, 

And on his horse, with Rawson, his cruel clerk, at hand, 

Sat dark and haughty Endicott, the ruler of the land. 


[M arch, 
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And poisoning with his evil words the ruler’s ready ear, 

The priest leaned o’er his saddle, with laugh and scoff and jeer ; 
It stirred my soul, and from my lips the seal of silence broke, 
Asif through woman’s weakness a warning spirit spoke. 


I cried, “‘ The Lord rebuke thee, thou smiter of the meek, 

Thou robber of the righteous, thou trampler of the weak ! 

Go light the dark, cold hearth-stones—go turn the prison-lock 

Of the poor hearts thou hast hunted, thou wolf amid the flock !” 


Dark lowered the brows of Endicott, and with a deeper red 

O’er Rawson’s wine-empurpled cheek the flush of anger spread. 

‘(ood people,” quoth the white-lipped priest, “‘ heed not her words so wild, 
Her Master speaks within her—the Devil owns his child !”’ 


But grey heads shook, and young brows knit, the while the Sheriff read 
That law the wicked rulers against the poor have made, 

Who to their house of Rimmon and idol priesthood bring 

No bended knee of worship, nor gainful offering. 


Then to the stout sea-captains the Sheriff turning said: 

e r > e . . , he . 2 
‘‘Which of ye, worthy gentlemen, will take this Quaker maid ? 
In the isle of far Barbadoes, or on Virginia’s shore, 

Ye may hold her at a higher price than Indian girl or Moor.” 


Grim and silent stood the captains ; and when again he cried, 
“Speak out, my worthy gentlemen !”—nor voice nor sign replied ; 
But I felt a hard hand press my own, and kind words met my ear : 
“God bless thee, and preserve thee, my gentle girl and dear !” 


A weight seemed lifted from my heart,—a pitying friend was nigh, 
I felt it in his hard, rough hand, and saw it in his eye; 

And when again the Sheriff spoke, that voice, so kind to me, 
Growled back its stormy answer like the roaring of the sea: 


“Pile my ship with bars of silver—pack with coins of Spanish gold, 
From keel-piece up to deck-plank, the roomage of her hold, 

By the living God who made me !—lI would soonerin your bay 

: ” 


Sink shipand crew and cargo, than bear this child away! 


9 


“ Well answered, worthy captain, shame on their cruel laws ! 
Ran through the crowds in murmurs loud the people’s just applause. 
‘“‘ Like the herdsman of Tekoa, in Israel of old, 

Shall we see the poor and righteous again for silver sold ?” 


I looked on haughty Endicott, with weapon half-way drawn, 
Swept round the throng his lion-glare of bitter hate and scorn, 
Fiercely he drew his bridle-rein, and turned in silence back, 

And sneering priest and baffled clerk rode murmuring in his track. 


Hard after them the Sheriff looked, in bitterness of soul ; 

Thrice smote his staff upon the ground, and crushed his parchment-roll ; 
“ (ood friends,” he said, “since both have fled, the ruler and the priest, 
Judge ye if from their farther work I be not well released.” 


Loud was the cheer which full and clear swept round the silent bay, 
As with kind words and kinder looks he bade me gomy way; 

For He who turns the courses of the streamlet of the glen 

And the river of great waters, had turned the hearts of men. 


Oh, at that hour the very earth seemed changed beneath my eye, 
A holier wonder round me rose the blue walls of the sky, 

A lovelier light on rock and hill, and stream and woodland lay, 
And softer lapsed on sunnier sands the waters of the bay. 
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Thanksgiving to the Lord of life !—to Him all praises be, 
Who from the hands of evil men hath set his handmaid free ; 
All praise to Him before whose power the mighty are afraid, 
Who takes the crafty in the snare which for the poor is laid ! 


be 
Sing, oh, my soul, rejoicingly, on evening’s twilight calm 
Uplift the loud thanksgiving—pour forth the grateful psalm ; 
Let all dear hearts with me rejoice as did the saints of old, 
When of the Lord’s good angel the rescued Peter told. 
And weep and how], ye evil priests and mighty men of wrong, 
The Lord shall smite their pride and break the jaw-teeth of the strong. 
Wo to the wicked rulers in His avenging hour! 
Wo to the wolves who seek the flock to raven and devour ! 
But let the humble ones arise,—the poor in heart be glad, ) 
And let the mourning ones again with robes of praise be clad, 
For He who cooled the furnace, and smoothed the stormy wave, 
And tamed the Chaldean lions, is mighty still to save! 
~ 
} 
SABBATH WORSHIP IN THE FOREST. 
Here will | worship—here where sky and sod 
Unite their offering—where sight and sound 
3ring their glad tribute, and the smile of God 
Bathes all in light around. 
No hollow form is here-—the breathing flower 
Exhales its perfume, and the summer gale 
Comes, with sweet incense, from still forest-bower, 
And solitary vale. 
Unseen the wild bird chants her quiet lay ; \ 
The green leaves answer, and the hidden stream 
Makes dream-like music, while above its way 
Bright wings in sunlight gleam. 
No hollow form is here ; but teachings deep, 
And lessons, such as man may not impart, 
And truths, untaught in human temples, sweep 
Like rivers o’er the heart. 
For here Gop speaketh. In the summer wind > 
His voice is heard; and in the calm blue sky, 
| And starry flower, ’mid whispering leaves enshrined, 
| Man meets him eye to eye. 
Not, then, to temple reared by human art, 
And decked by human pride, will I repair; 
Mine be the shrine, where Nature’s mighty heart 
Sends up eternal prayer. 
New Bedford, Mass. Ru. S. S. Anpros 
. 
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OPERATIONS OF THE MIND. 


$4. Willing. 


Tne second general operation of the 
Mind, or Subject, is Wituine, or, as it 
is sometimes denominated, the Wd. 
There is, however, an obvious distine- 
tion between Will and Willing. The 
term Will means, The power or 
faculty of Willing; 2. The interior 
result, effect, or product of the exertion 
of this power or faculty. It should be 
confined in its use to this last meaning, 


in which sense it is the synonym of 


vourTion. Willing is neither the power 
regarded asa fac ulty, nor its effect, that 
is, the power regarded as having act- 
ed; but the power regarded as in ac- 
tion, that is, asoperating. It is, then, 
strictly, not a faculty, that is, a princi- 
ple of human nature, but an Orera- 
Tron, and therefore a fact of human 
nature. 


Will is often treated by ps ycholo- 
gists, ancient as well as modern, as a 
special power or faculty of human na- 
ture. Thus Saint Augustine, who 
with Moses, Pythagoras, and Plato, 
recognizes the Triad or Trinity of hu- 
man nature, which we have aflirmed 
in our Formula of the Me or Subject, 
terms one of the elements of this Triad 
Will,—his Trinity, being, Am, Anow, 
Witt, To Be, To Know, and To oe 
Swedenborg, Edwards, Kant, Reid, 
and others, alsomake the Willa faculty 
of human " nature. That there is a 
power or faculty of Willing of course 
must be true, or ¢ Ilse there could be no 
such operation as willing, and no such 
phenomena as_ volitions; but this 
power or faculty is in nowise distin- 
guished, nor distinguishable, from the 
general power or faculty of ac = ig, 
whic h we have called the activ: 


WILLING, according to this view of 
Will, can be only a specific mode of 
acting in general, without any generic 
difference from any other species of 
acting. But wherein is it specially dis- 
tinguished from acting in general ? 
This is no easy question to answer. 
Locke makes it consist in the “ mind, 
thinking upon its own actions, and 
pre ferring r their doing or their omis- 
sion;”? Edwards makes it consist in 
preferring or choosing ; Swedenborg, 
Kant, and Reid reckon under it all 
those phenomena in which we are act- 
ive, as distinguished from passive ; 
Cousin and his school identify it with 
Liberty, make it both spontaneous and 
reflective, and define it to be the REso- 
LUTION of the Subject, on the presenta- 
tion of a case, to actornottoact. All 
these definitions are more or less defec- 
tive. Choice and preference are judg- 
ments; and, then,—if we distinguish, as 
Locke and others do,-—-between the Will 
and the Understanding,—acts of the un- 
derstanding, intellections, the vonuera of 
he Greeks, not volitions. MM. Cousin 
avuids this objection, but only by giv- 
ing a definition which defines nothing, 
and which fails to distinguish Willing 
from any other species of acting. Al 
these psychologists have erred in conse- 
quence of their asserting a passivity 
in man, as well as an activity, and as- 
suming - it we are passive, not active 
1 portion of our phenomena. But 
we ‘have slineds seen that there is no 
passivity in man or in nature. What 
we call oUr passivity, is not in us, but 
out of us, not-me, and is no more pas- 
sive than the me itself. All our pow- 
ers are active powers, and we are ac- 
tive inall our phenomena. To resolve 
to act or not to act, isitself to act; so 
also is to prefer or to choose; so also, 


* From the Number for January, p. 55. 
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again, is to perceive, to reason, to un- 
derstand. 


If the Subject, or Me, were not a 
unity, if faculties were little beings or 
agenis in us, as Locke says he suspects 
some are in the habit of considering 
them, we should find it comparatively 
easy to define what we mean by 
Willing; but as the case stands, a 
definition is all but out of the question. 
Willing is not a peculiar, nor an isolat- 
ed phenomenon; it is an operation 
which enters as an integral, an essential 
element, in some degree, into every 
one of our phenomena. There are no 
phenomena of human life, which are 
pure, unmixed volitions. The volition 
is never alone, never the whole phe- 
nomenon, but always an inseparable 
part or portion of it. The only distine- 
tion which it seems to us possible to 
make between Willing and Acting in 
general, is analogous to the distinction 
we have already made between Apper- 
ceiving and Perceiving. It is the Sub- 
ject exerting his general power to act 
in a special degree, or under special 
conditions, with a distinet conscious- 
ness of acting, and of the end to which, 
or in view of which, it acts. 


But the distinction which we have 
sought to mark, amounts to very little, 
and all but when we 
examine it closely. The Me, or Sub- 
ject, isessentially intelligent, and there- 
fore never acts, never can act without 
intelligence, without, to some extent, 
perceiving that it is acting and the 
grounds of its acting. The whole Me, 
since it is a unity as well as a_multi- 
plicity, acts and must act together. In 
all its phenomena it must be always 
active, always sentient, and always in- 
telligent. Then it never does, and 
never can, as we say, act /lind/y. If, 
then, we were todetine a volition, an 
act done with intelligence, we should 
fail to distinguish it from any other act 
we may perform. If we go a step 
farther, and assume that the intelli- 
gence with which it acts, rises to dis- 
tinct consciousness, we still distinguish 
volition from any other act, only in the 
degree or energy of intelligence with 
which it is performed. 


escapes US 


According to Guizot, in his very able 
view of the Pelagian Controversy, 
Willing takes place only after the case 
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has been investigated, and the de- 
cision of the mind made up. We 
have decided what it is we ought 
or ought not to do, and the act of 
the Will is the resolution we now take 
to do or not to do, what we have al- 
ready decided we ought or we ought 
nottodo. This would seem to define 
a voluntary act, to be an act done after 
deliberation. But deliberation itself 
involves volition. We do not deliber- 
ate without willing to deliberate, nor 
without being conscious of some mo- 
tive for deliberating. Moreover, we 
deliberate only where there is doubt, 
obscurity, or uncertainty. Where our 
knowledge is complete and immediate, 
there is no oceasion for deliberating. 
The highest intelligences deliberate 
the least. They comprehend at a 
glance what ought to be done, and take 
their resolutions instantly. Are these 
less voluntary in their actions than are 
those feebler intelligences who delib- 
erate, adduce the pro and the con, 
doubt, hesitate, for a long time, and 
after vacillating between acting and 
not acting ull the time for acting has 
passed away, are finally resolved, and 
conclude to act? Have they less of 
what we call Wil/? 


Nor is this all. There are few persons 
who always act with a clear and dis- 
tinct consciousness of the fact that they 
are acting. There are very few of us 
who always elearly and distinetly un- 
derstand what we are doing, or why 
we are doing what we are. Ask any 
man at a venture, to give you the rea- 
sons Which induced him to act as you 
see him acting, and in nine cases out of 
ten, if he attempt to assign any reasons 
at all, he shall assign those which are 
not the true reasons which 
have come to him as after-thoughts, 
and which were not present to his mind 
as his motives for acting. We are 
rarely able to assign the true motives 
of our actions even to ourselves. 
Nothing is more frequent, or morally 
more disastrous, than self-deception. 
But shall we deny all volition where the 
motive is not clear and distinct? Shall 
we say that the bulk of mankind are 
involuntary in their whole conduct, 
and that even the choice few are also 
involuntary in by far the greater part 
of their lives? 


reasons, 


The truth after all, we apprehend, 
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is, that all actions are in some sense 
voluntary ; and under the point of view 
of voluntary or involuntary, one action 


will be found to differ from another 
only in its energy and the degree of 


intelligence with which it is performed, 
No man is responsible in a moral point 
of view for what he does involuntarily ; 
but who would not revolt at the moral 
doctrine, which should hold us respon- 
sible for only those actions which we 
perform with clear and distinct con- 
sciousness of the act and its motives? 
Responsibility is unquestionably pro- 
portioned to the degree of the intelli- 
gence of the agent, enlarging or con- 
tracting as that intelligence is more or 


less. But as man is intelligent in his 
nature, in his very essence, and there- 


fore must always act with some degree 
of intelligence, it follows that he must 
begin to be responsible as soon as he 
begins to act. Infants, in this view of 
the case, have a moral character, and 
do incur, in a degree proportioned to 
their intelligence, moral responsibility. 
The question between the responsibili- 
ty of the infant and the full grown man, 
can be only one of degree. ‘The infant 
perceives as well as the man, and there- 
fore acts with intelligence. It perceives 
doubtless to an altogether feeblerextent, 
and thus far acts with an altogether 
feebler degree of intelligence and of 
moral obligation. The clearer, farther 
reaching, more distinct and certain, 
one’s seers the greater his respon- 
sibility, and the more culpable he 
becomes if he acts improperly. This 


is the universal sense of mankind, 
and the rule as laid down by our 
religion. 


Moral responsibleness begins with 
life, and continues through it; and 
since man acts always and everywhere, 
in all his phenomena, it must needs at- 
tach to him as Intelligence and Sensi- 
bility, no less than as Activity. A man’s 
thoughts, gs, desires, passions, 
emotions, affections, are in some sort 
his acts, are in the strictest sense his 
acts. He must then be as responsible 
for them as for any other of his deeds. 
The desires of a man’s heart are toa 
great extent the test of his character, 
and the Gospel teaches us that we 
must be brought into judgment for 
every one of our thoughts, words and 
deeds. The notion which sometimes 
obtains among us, that a man is not 


feelings 
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accountable for his desires, his feelings, 

in case he restrains their outward 
expression, is exceedingly low and 
mischievous. Jesus assures us that he 
who looks upon a woman to lust after 
her in his heart, hath committed adul- 
tery with her, and he who isangry with 
his brother is a murderer. The desires, 

feelings, inward affections as they are 
called, are the all-important matters. 


They prove what the manis. They 
cannot, and will not be impure, 
unchaste, ungodly, unless the man be 
himself inwardly corrupt. Out of the 
abundance of the heart the mouth 
speaketh. Therefore are we com- 


manded to keep our hearts with all 
diligence, for out of them are the issues 
of life. No man is truly moral who is 
not purified in his very essence, so that 
no impure, no unchaste, no ungodly 
desire can spring up within him. 
He must not only refrain fri m possess- 
ing himself of what is another's, but he 
must not even covet; he must not only 
refrain from committing murder, but 
he must not even feel the slightest 


desire to injure his brother; not only 
withhold the expression of anger, but 
he must be “slow to anger,” and 


“rule his own spirit.” 


Thoughts and opinion 
this view of the 
character, for they are 
voluntary. A man acts in thinking, 
acts in forming his opini and it is 
not a matter ¢ fn moral indifference what 
thoughts a man thinks,or what < pinions 
he forms. Error of opinion is never harm- 
less, even to the man himself, much 
less to society. Opinions s, doctrines, 
are deeds w ¥ h live : after the man is 
dead, and, if false, may corrupt the 
minds and he hearts of multitudes, 
He who steals, robs, or murders, on 
the largest scale possible to a private 
man, is harmless in comparison with 
him who successfully propagates a 
false doctrine on morals, politics, or 
religion. A man has, then, nothing of 
that unrestrained license of opinion we 
sometimes claim for him. Noman is or 
can be at liberty to think as he pleases, 
to reject or embrace any doctrine or 
any opinion he chooses. He has no 
more right to embrace a false doctrine 
than he has to commit a crime, or to 
be guilty of avice. A heavy responsi- 
bility rests upon every man, and every 
man is as much bound to seek for 


s, according to 
have a moral 
in some decree 


case, 


ns, 
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truth in his opinions as he is for mora] 
rectitude in his ordinary actions, 


This rule reaches to those who eling 
to old opinions, to old theories, to old 
established doctrines, no less than to the 

advocates of new views. A man who 
upholds a popular error is no less, and 
ofien even more, in fault . n he who 
propagates a new one; he often 
upholds it, not because ee re ally be- 
lieves it, but because it is popular, and 
he is too indolent to expose it, or be- 
cause he is too indifferent to truth, too 
litde in love with his race, too little in 
earnest, to be willing to submit to the 
inconvenience, and perhaps personal 
danger there may be in ranging him- 
self on the side opposed to it. Such a 
man is guilty on all sides of hischarac- 
ter, and most of all for his moral indo- 
lence, selfishness, cowardice, and want 
of fidelity to God and humanity. The 
truly moral man is always energetic 
disinterested, and heroic, 






Nor does this rule concern merely 
the utterance of opinions. A man must 
not aim merely to be hlameless before 
the public, but before his conscience 
and his God. He must be right in his 
private thoughts. His whole life is 
nothing but a succession of thoughts, 
and therefore can be a true normal life 
no further than he thinks truth. Nay, 
furthermore, a man can think truth 
only in proport! ) his inward purity 
and moral c 
God. Every 
whole nature, and therefore 
he is. If inwardly corrupt, his 
will be corrupt and false. 
the pure in heart who see 


rmity to the 
thinks his 
ae 
LHInKs as 
thoughts 
They are 
(sod. } 


a | 
man Vito 


who would be able to form correct 
views of God, man, or nature, must 
cleanse his heart from all iniquity, 
must wash his hands in innocency, 


and be clean before his Maker. The 
man who propagates a doctrine 
morals, politics, or religion, nay, a man 
who delieves on these great subjects, a 
doctrine radically false, does by that fact 
show forth that his heart is radically 
depraved. The world has not been 
always in the wrong in judging a man’s 
morals by his doctrine, and in main- 
taining that there is a necessary con- 
nection between soundness of doctrine 
and purity of life. 


oD 


must hold thata 


In morals, then, we 
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man is just as responsible for his opi- 
nions as he is for any other of his deeds. 
If he do his best to obtain the truth, no 
doubt God will pardon him the errors 
into which he may fall; for God is 
merciful, and never exacts impossibili- 
W hether a man should be held so- 
or rather civilly, accountable for 


ties. 
cially, 


the doctrine he may propagate or en- 
tertain, is a question of social ethics 
which will be considered in a subse- 
quent part of this work. All we say 


now is, that while we utterly deny the 
maxim, not unfrequently put forth, 
on high authority too, that ‘Error is 
harmless if Truth be free to combat 
her,” for r will have travelled half 
over the globe, befor | 
on her boots for the pul 


and 


erré 
»jiruth fa 


suit; Vetit does 


not follow from this that society ought 
to seek forcibly to prevent the utterance 
of such doctrines as may be judged 
unsound; nor because society may not 
by the application of force hinder 


the utterance of rr, that a man is 
not resp ) ysible ti jo 0 conscienti@ LO 
r the de ains, 


muigates 


society f ctrines he entert 


upholds, er pr 


and 
and 
seem, 


between Will 
tween Willing 


therelore 


The difference 
Activity, and be 


Acting, is, it would 


not only difficult to define, but, in a 
moral point of view, of no great prac- 
tic al imp rlance ; for is imy ssible to 


define with aly 
line where n the 
other. Here, Percep- 
tion and Apperception, of App 
tion and Imaginauon, of Im: 
and Trance, there is a disputed terri- 
tory, and till we have advanced 
siderable distance into the 


} ~ } . ' 
lerable exacu 
the one l 
as in the ca 
reen- 
ree} 


igination 


a con- 


interior, We 


can never say whether we are in the 
territory of the one or of the other; 
everywhere the one shades off into the 
other without any abruptness of out- 


even when most obviously 
only rree and not by 


iierence 


line, and is, 
distinct, so 


j 
i¢ 


any real d 


in de 





at bott 


The debates which we carry on in 


ourselves, and which are generally ex- 
plained as debates between inclination 
and judgment passion al 1 reason, 
may seem at first view to make against 


the 
and also 
against the general identity we have 
asserted of acting in passion, 
and affection, and of acting in willing, 


the doctrine of the Unity of Sub- 


? » 
aesire, 








or, in what are commonly termed volz- 
tions; but these debates are, in point 

fact, not carried on in ourselves, 
between one branch of our being, so to 
speak, and another, and it must not be 
pretended that the Subject acts with a 
greater degree of purity or exclusive- 
ness in volition than in desire. 


This apparent duality of the Subject 
is one of the mysteries of our nature, 
which has been taken notice of in all 


ages, and is unquestionably of difficult 
solution. St. Paul has stated it as 
with as much distinct- 


clearly, a nd 
ness as can be desired, in his Episile to 
w that which I do, I 
what | would that I do 
hate thatdo I.” So 


ns,—‘* Ff 


the Roma 
1) +. . 
aliow not; for 


not; but what J 


again, Ovid, in a passage often quoted: 

‘Sed trahit invitain nova vis, aliudque 
cupido: 

Mens aliud suadet, Video meliora, probo- 


que; 
Deteriora sequor.”’ 


this apparent duality, 

| internal antagonisin, 
esting, if not justifying, the old 
hypothesis of two souls, or two princi- 


That there is 
and, 


sucg 


' 
SO to speak, 


ples, one good and the other evil, one 
from Ormuzd, the other from Ahriman, 
must needs be admitted; for, | pre- 
suine, every man’s experience bears 
witness to it; but we must not thence 
infer that the me, or Subje isnota 


unity, that it is essent ially a duality 

for, after all, the J, active In desire, in 

passion, afleeiion, or inclination, is 
lentically the J that is active in voli- 


I 
J . 

tion, in reason and judgment. A little 
psychological analysis suffices to iden- 
tify the two. But what is the expla- 


nation of the apparent contradiction ? 
Che explanation is not in the hypo- 
thesis of two souls, nor yet in what is 
termed the antagonism of soul and 
body, spirit and matter. In point of 
fact, this alleged antagonism between 


spirit and soul and body, has 
ret nature of the 
relation between soul and body is no 
doubt a mystery to the wisest; but 
whatever it be, this much we may 
affirm of it, that it is a relation of per- 
fect harmony, making of the two not 
two but one in the unity of life. Man, 
as we shall hereafter neither 
soul nor body, but the union of the 
two, or more properly, soul in and 


matter, 


no existence. Thesec 


see, is 
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through body. The body is as essen- 
tial to the full conception of a man as 
is the soul. Desire, passion, appetite, 
inclination, do not originate in the 
body, regarded as a foree or activity 
distinct from the spiritual man; they 
are not physiological phenomena as 
distinguished from psychical pheno- 
mena; but are as interior, and come 
out as much from the spiritual centre 
of the man, as do volition, perception, 
reason, judgment. Lust is love, but 
love profaned; evil passions are 
nothing but the perversion, inversion, 
or profanation of good passions. When 
I sin it is ] and not my body that sins; 
and I sin with precisely the same fa- 
culties and by the exercise of precisely 
the same powers wherewith I do good ; 
as St. James affirms, when speaking of 
the tongue, he says, ‘“ therewith bless 
we God, even the Father; and there- 
with curse we men who are made 
after the similitude of God. Out of 
the same mouth proceedeth blessing 
and cursing.” The dissolution of the 
body does not free the soul from the 
condemnation of sin, nor cleanse it of 
its moral pollutions, 


The true explanation of the problem 
will be found in distinguishing, so to 
speak, between the Fact of Conscious- 
ness and the Fact of Memory. I desire 
to do what I see to be evil, and in- 
stantly this is opposed by my desire ta 
do good, or to receive good. Con- 
science, the rule of right which a man’s 
own experience establishes for him, 
and which, therefore, belongs to the 
world of Memory, condemns the evil 
desire. That is, I see by comparing 
the desire with the rule, that it is 
wrong, and therefore condemned. But 
this condemnation does not extinguish 
it. I see itis opposed to what I have 
decided to be good, which I alsodesire, 
There are now two desires, between 
which I am torn and tormented. But 
these two desires are not at the same 


instant facts of consciousness. The 
desire to do evil, when combated by 


the desire to do good, is nota fact of 
consciousness, but a fact of memory ; 
so the desire to do good, when com- 
bated by the desire to do evil, is nota 
fact of consciousness but also a fact 
of memory. Again; the desire, pas- 
sion, or inclination, when I am judging 
it, when I am comparing it with the 
rule of right which I have obtained by 
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my experience, is, since it is obviously 
the object concerning which I am 
thinking, not a fact of present con- 
sciousness, but of past consciousness. 
The duality, then, 1s not in the subject, 
but iscomposed of the me present, living, 
the Subject, and the me that was, that 
is to say, the me of memory, whether 
the me actualized, or the me disclosed 
by the Ideal, and which we feel should 
be actualized. 


The question, whether the Wili be 
free or not, that is to say, whether 
man be a free agent, or a mere ma- 
chine acting only as propelled, or ne- 
cessitated by a force foreign to him- 
self, is easily disposed of. The power 
to act is the only possible definition of 
freedom. A being that has the power 
to act is free to act; and the being that 
is free to act, has the power toact. A 
being that is necessitated, has no power 
to act. The actor is that which ne- 
cessitates, not that which is necessi- 
tated. If man has the power to act, 
he is free to act, and free to the full 
extent of his power. The question, 
then, whether Will be free or not, 
whether man be a free agent or not, 
resolves itself into the question, whe- 
ther he be or not an active being; and 
finally into the question, whether he 
does or does not act. That he does 
act, he knows as certainly, as positive- 
ly, as he knows that he exists; for, as 
we began by showing, it is only in 
acting—thinking—that he finds his 
existence, and it is only under the 
relation of actor that he finds himself 
atall. I know myself free, then, with 
all the certainty with which I know 
that lam; and indeed the measure of 
my freedom is the exact measure of | 
am. I am is found only in J am FREE. 
I know myself only as actor, that is, as 
acause. But I do find myself in every 
fact of consciousness to be a cause, as 
has been shown by the fact that I 
find myself always as the subject 
of the act. If a cause, I must be 
free, and free to the full extent to 
which I am a cause, for a cause that is 
necessitated is no cause at all. The 
real cause is that which necessitates. 
In finding himself an actor, that is to 
say, a cause, man finds himself free. 
The phrases free will and free agency 
are absurd. Will is not will any 
further than it is free, and an agency 
which is not free is no agency at all. 


But in affirming that man is a cause, 
we do not affirm that he is a universal, 
unlimited cause, His freedom is not 
an unlimited freedom, but is céexten- 
sive with his power tocause. How 
far this goes must be learned by expe- 
rience. It is not determinable a pri- 
ort. No man knows, or can know, 
what he can do before he has tried; 
and much which was once pronounced 
impossible for man to do, we now find 
he can do with great ease. The power 
varies with different individuals, and 
with different epochs in the life of the 
same individual. It is feeble in the 
child, but grows with his growth; it 
grows also with the progress of the 
race. The progress of freedom in soci- 
ety is but the expression of the progress 
of freedom in humanity in its indivi- 
dual manifestations. It may be ad- 
vanced by moral and intellectual cul- 
ture. Practical wisdom, the purifica- 
tion and exaltation of sentiment, 
whatever tends to give energy and 
intensity to man’s activity, enlarges 
his power, and therefore his freedom. 


Under the head of Willing, accord- 
ing to the relation we have established 
between it and acting in general, may 
be arranged the acts of attending and 
reflecting, and also the several appe- 
lites, inclinations, propensities, desires, 
passions, emotions, aflections, however 
they may be designated, all those in 
which Sensibility predominates, as 
well as those in which the intellect 
predominates, those which are normal 
and good in their tendency, as well as 
those which are anormal, perverse, 
and evil; but as their special treat- 
ment belongs to the special depart- 
ments of science termed Ethics and 
/Esthetics, we pass them over tll we 
come, in the progress of our work, to 
those special departments; which we 
must do both for the sake of systematic 
harmony, and because we cannot treat 
them properly till after we have dis- 
cussed the third general Operation of 
the mind, which we have termed Rea- 
soning, and which we proceed in the 
following section to consider at length. 


§ 5. Reasoning. 


In order to understand the precise 
operation of the Mind, termed Reason- 
ING, it is necessary to have a clear and 
exact notion of the proper meaning of 


a 
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the word Reason. Reason is some- 
times reckoned among the powers or 
faculties of human nature, but upon no 
sufficient authority. When taken for 
one of our powers or faculties, it must 
be identical with what we have called 
the Intelligence, or power of knowing. 
The power to know is always the 
same, whatever the field or the objects 
of knowledge. Reason is the odject of 
the faculty of knowing, rather than the 
faculty itself; and man isa reasonable 
being, not because Reason is one of his 
faculties, but because he is created in 
relation with Reason, and made capa- 
ble of perceiving its truths, and follow- 
ing its dictates. 


Reason, properly defined, is the world 
of necessary relations, abstract and 
universal truths, or the world of abso- 
lute and necessary Ipgas, using the 
word /dea in its original Platonic 
sense. According to this view of the 
ease, Reason answers to the Logos of 
the Greeks, and, as we shall see here- 
after, to the Logos, or Divine Speech, 
of the Evangelist, the Worn that was 
in the beginning, which was with God, 
and which was God, and which may 
perhaps be properly termed the Minp 
of God, using the word Mind to desig- 
nate the mental operation, rather than 
the substantive power that operates. 
But more of this when we come to con- 
sider Curist1AN Tueropicy. The ob- 
jects of human knowledge are divisible 
into two classes, the [peaL and the 
Actvat. The Ideal includes the ab- 
stract, the universal, the necessary, the 
permanent, the immutable, the abso- 
lute, the infinite; the Actual includes 
the concrete, the particular, the con- 
tingent, the transient, the variable, the 
relative, the finite. The first class is 
the world of Ideas, and the constituent 
elements of what we understand by the 
Reason. 


This may be easily explained. A= 
A, is a proposition which contains two 
concrete, particular, contingent objects, 
between which there is the abstract, 
necessary, and universal relation of 
equality. But this relation of equality 


by no means depends on the presence 
or absence of these two particular, con- 
tingent, concrete objects ; for, B=B, is 
another proposition with other con- 
cretes, between which there is pre- 
cisely this same identical relation of 
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equality. The whole is greater thana 
part. Here is asserted a truth which 
is the same identical truth, whether 
asserted of one contingent whole or of 
another. The same thing cannot both 
be and not be at the same time, is just 
as true when asserted of one particu- 
lar thing, as when asserted of another 
particular thing. That which is not, 
cannot act ; no phenomenon can begin 
to exist without a cause; every quality 
supposes a subject; men should govern 
their passions; they should love one 
another as each loves himself; are 
all propositions which express univer- 
sal and necessary truths, for the truths 
are the same whatever be the partica- 
lar thing, phenomenon, quality, or 
men in question. 


We are here far from attempting to 
draw up acomplete list of the Ideas of 
Reason. That work has been done, 
and so done as not to need revision, by 
Kant in his Critique of Pure Reason. 
Those which we have enumerated, we 
have enumerated merely by way of ex- 
ample, for the purpose of explanation, 
of making apparent the order of ob- 
jects in question. These Ideas, indeed, 
all Ideas, though they are sometimes 
termed entia rationis, beings of Rea- 
son, and therefore regarded as having 
no existence as not-me, are really ob- 
jective and independent of us, as is 
evinced by the simple fact, that they 
are objects of thought; for it has al- 
ready been demonstrated that the ob- 
ject of thought is always not-me. If 
they were, as some philosophers pre- 
tend, mere modes or affections of the 
subject, they would be all on the side 
of Subject, and therefore could never 
be found in the mental phenomenon as 
ohject. They would, also, not only be 
subjective, but would needs vary with 
each Subject. But they donot so vary. 
The three angles of the triangle are 
equal to two right angles, is equally a 
truth whether perceived or not,—a 
truth which may be perceived at the 
same instant by a million of differently 
constituted minds ; and these millions 
of differently constituted minds are not 
perceiving a million of different truths, 
but one and the same invariable truth. 
It must then be independent of them 
all, and instead of a mode or affection 
of the Subject, an object of its intelli- 
gence. 


Ideas, absolute, necessary and uni- 
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versal truths, are perceived dy the 
Subject, but not 7 himself. This is 
the fact which modern psychologists 
have overlooked, and the overlooking 
of which has occasioned their principal 
errors. Locke makes the Idea objec- 
tive to the mind, it is true, for he de- 
fines it to be that about which the 
mind is immediately conversant; but 
he still seems to regard it asin the Sub- 
ject, a sort of intermediary between 
the percipient agent and the external 
reality which is the real object of the 
mental perception. Hence, Locke’s 
difficulty is to establish the agree- 
ment or disagreement between the 
Idea in the mind, the immediate object 
of its perception, and the external 
reality, of which the Idea was the im- 
age or representation,—a _ thing which 
he never succeeds, and never can 
succeed, in doing. Locke confounds 
Idea with Notion, and tries to make, 
if one may so say, a distinction be- 
tween the seeing and the seen, as if 
the object of sight could be conceived 
of, and in some degree ascertained out- 
side and independent of the sight or 
seeing of it; as if there was an 
object for us outside of the object of 
perception. There may be, and we 
shall hereafter show that there is, a 
higher than the Idea, but this 
higher is the Absolute God, in his own 
infinite and incomprehensible, because 
unutlered Essence. Nevertheless, the 
Idea is the real object with which 
Locke is concerned, and the agreement 
or disagreement he was seeking, in- 
stead of being the agreement or disa- 
greement of the Ideal with the infinite 
Real, or God, shining out through it, 
was merely the agreement or disagree- 
ment of the Notion, which is unques- 
tionably subjective, with the object, 
whether that object belonged to the 
Actual or to the Ideal. 


Even Cudworth, who has treated 
the Ideal, or Ideas, in his Jmmutadle 
Morality, with more depth and justice 
than any other writer in our language, 
and who asserts, and for ample rea- 
sons, its objectivity, fails to establish, 
scientifically, that objectivity, in con- 
sequence of regarding Ideas as the 
property, or rather as the creation of 
the Subject, existing in the mind as 
its original garniture, or produced by 
“? vitally protended ” from itself by 
its own energy. But, if existing in 
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the Subject, if they are, as Kant con- 
tends, laws or categories of a su/jective 
reason, that is, of reason as a faculty 
of human nature, they are subjective, 
and of no authority outside of us. If 
these Ideas are in the Subject, the 
Subject can find its object, and be able 
to display itself, without going out of 
itself. [t would then be under no 
necessity of going out of itself in 


order to find itself, and consequently 
would be sufficient foritself. If suf- 
ficient for itself, that is, if the 


assumption of itself be sufficient to 
account for all its phenomena, then 
there is no occasion for the assump- 
tion of aught beside itself; nay, 
not only no oceasion for the assump- 
tron of an object, but actually no 


possibility of even conceiving of an 


object, for whatever we should agree 
to call object, would be subject. 
Neverthele ss, we should be wri ng 


to suppose that either Locke or Cud- 
worth, ever for one moment, doubted 
the objective reality of what is, in re- 
gard to Ideas, really the objective ele- 
ment of the mental phenomenon. This 
reality both affirmed, and both la- 
bored to maintain, and both failed 
maintain it, only both placed 
the Idea zn the Subject, instead of out 
of the Subject. Cudworth also seems 
to have failed, because affected by a 
belief in Innate ideas, and because, like 
some he was pre- 
occupied with what we regard as a 
useless, if not even an unaskable ques- 


: ecause 


of his successors, 


tion. He contended that in certain 
eases our knowledge is intuitive, that 
is to say, we know by looking on, or as 


perceiy ing the 


I should say, by simply 
affirm- 


object. A man makes a certain 


ation, there isa God, for instance, or 
two things respectively equal to a 
third, must be equal to one another. 


Now, one does not need to have 


these and like prope sitions prove d, de- 
monstrated; we sce their truth at 
once, iniurlive/y, as it is said. But 
how is it that the mind is able to per- 
ceive and recognize these truths in- 
tuitively ? that is to say, what is the 
medium through which we know that 
which we know immediately? The 
question is absurd, and yet it has been 
asking and attempting to answer this 
question, that has caused no small part 
of our metaphysical aberrations. How 
is it that I am able to call an object 
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That is, how do I know 
that beauty is beauty, when I see 
it? By virtue of the fact that I 
have in myself, it is said, the Idea of 
the Beautiful, which Idea becomes the 
touchstone by which I try the object 
and determine whether it is beautiful 
or not. But what isthe real purport of 
this answer? It is that there is a dis- 
tinction to be made in the Subject, be- 
tween the Subject and the power or 
agency by which it knows the ob- 
ject. According to this doctrine, the 
Idea is subjective, but intermediate 
between the subject and the object, as 
the condition on the part of the Sub- 
ject of knowing the object. Be this 
so, it only resolves the Idea into the 
power or faculty by which we know, 
what we know. ‘To say simply that 
we know the Beautiful, by virtue of the 
fact that we are intelligent agents, is 
saying all that we say, when we say 
that we know the Beautiful by virtue 
of an original pattern or Idea of the 
Beautiful instamped on our natures. 


beautiful ? 


Nor is this all. The question, what 
are the subjective conditions of know- 
ledge? is very different from the ques- 
tion we are considering in regard to the 
objectivity of Ideas; but they have 
really been confounded, and are socon- 
founded by Cudworth himself. He 
really confounds Idea in the sense of 
intermediary between the subject and 
object, or rather as the power or faculty 
of the subject to know the Ideal, the 
abstract, necessary, universal, the abso- 
lute, with the Ideal, with the absolute 
Ideas themselves. This, too, is the 
precise error into which M. Cousin, 
who can rarely be detected in an error, 
has fallen, as may be seen in the fact, 
that after defining the F.eason pre- 
cisely as we have done, he declares it a 
faculty of the Subject, the power by 
which the Subject knows all that he 
knows. This error is avoided only by 
distinguishing between Reason as the 
faculty of intelligence, and Reason as 
the object of intelligence, between 
Idea asan inward property or power, a 
subjective picture or pattern of the ob- 
jective, and Idea in the old Platonic 
sense, answering very nearly to the 
genus or kind. Idea, in the Platonic 
sense, andin the only sense in which 
it concerns us, is transcendental. It 
transcends the Actual, but is the trans- 
cendental im us? This is what say our 
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modern Transcendentalists, and this is 
their error. Assuming that Ideas are 
the medium of knowledge, that is to 
say, that we know because the Idea of 
what we are to know is innate, in- 
stamped by the hand of God on the 
retina of the human soul, and then 
identifying Idea in this sense with Idea 
in the Platonic or true transcendental 
sense, they have fallen into the gross 
absurdity of asserting that the Trans- 
cendental is in the Subject, and there- 
fore, the Eternal Logos, nay, the infinite 
and absolute God himself. But greater 
is the container than the contained ; 
and, nateneee, says the author of the 
Orphic S sayings, to us one day in con- 
versation: “I am greater than God, 
for I contain him.” It is this confound- 
ing of Idea in one sense with Idea in 
a different sense, that has originated 
the systems of philosophy and religion 
among us, founded on the alleged in- 
finity of the soul, on the alleged fact 
that it is absolute, and therefore suf- 
ficient for itself, and for all things, 
being in itself, as the old Sophist con- 
tended, “the measure of all things.” 
Hence comes the profane nonsense, so 
common among a portion of our young 
men and maidens, about “the great 
Soul,” “‘ the Soul,” “ the Divine Soul,” 
“the Infinite Soul,” and “ the Divinity 
of Man.” Hence the presumption of 
our professors and lecturers in setting 
up Natural Religion as the measure of 
Revealed Religion, and in undertaking 
to show to popular assemblies what is, 
and what is not, fit and proper for God 
to do or not to do. 


Locke and Cudworth, no doubt, be- 
lieved in the objectivity of transcen- 
dental Ideas, when they considered 
them apart from the subjective power 
of knowing of them; but in conse- 
quence of conceiving it to be in the 
subject that the subject perceives them, 
they were unable to demonstrate their 
objectivity ; for, in point of fact, 
nothing can be objective that is in the 
subject. If these Ideas were in the 
subject, they would be the subject per- 
ceiving, not the object perceived; for 
we have already demonstrated, that 
whatever the subject perceives is out 
of itself, as it were standing over 
against it, opposing, resisting it. a 
Subject does not even perceive itself i 
itself, but only as projected in the a 
or phenomenon, and reflected from the 
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phenomenon as from a glass. The 
objectivity of the Ideas which con- 
stitute the Reason, and therefore of the 
Reason itself, is established the mo- 
ment we find them to be odjects of 
thought, and their objectivity esta- 
blishes not only that they are not-me, 
but out and independent of me. 


The reluctance of many philosophers 
to admit the exrternity, so to speak, of 
Ideas, comes, in part, from their 
conceiving that out of the Me, must 
needs imply out in space. In their 
view there are only two worlds, the 
world without, and the world within. 
The world within, is the world within 
the Subject, and therefore necessarily 
subjective, though they seem never to 
have so believed ; and the world with- 
out is the world of space, the material 
world, the world of senses, with 
which we become acquainted through 
the medium of the senses. All know- 
ledge, say they, consists in knowing the 
world without, and the world within. 
The facts of memory, the products of our 
past living, since they are not outward 
material facts, must subsist mm the 
soul; and God himself, since he has no 
extension, and therefore cannot vecupy 
space, must also exist in the world 
within ; therefore must be subjective, 
must be me; and therefore I must be 
the infinite God, at the same time that 
I am poor, miserable, and sinful! But, 
after all, these philosophers are the 
victims of their own vicious termino- 
logy. What they really mean to assert 
is merely the transcendental character 
of Ideas, and they have really intended 
by their In-World, not the world 
within the Subject, that is, when they 
understand themselves; but the world 
which stands opposed to the worlds of 
Time and Space. Their In-World is 
really as much out of the Subject as 
their external world itself; and it is 
properly not an In-World, but the 
World of Eternity and Immensity ; 
that is to say, the world which trans- 
cends time and space, or more strictly 
still, which transcends the Actual, and 
is, therefore, in the old Platonic sense, 
Ideal. 


Man, in some sort, stands in relation 
with three worlds,—the world of 
Space, the world of Time, and that of 
Eternity. The world of time and that 
of space are identified and declared to 
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be one world under the name of the 
Actual. But beyond the Actual there 
is for man always the Ideal. The 
actual world, the moment we examine 
it, is seen to be insufficient for itself. 
There is obviously something back of 
it, realizing itself in and through it. 

I take up a fact of memory, that is to 
say, an act which I have performed. 

I see at once that it could not have 
performed itself. It may have been, 
for aught I know, a cause, an actor in 
relation to certain effects or conse- 
quences which have followed it; but it 
could itself have never been without 
an actor. I take a tree, an oak or a 
pine, for instance. Now this pine, or 
this oak, I see is obeying a law which 
itis not. This acorn will never pro- 
duce a pine. There issomething back 
of this individual oak, a principle, 

pushing itself out and actualizing 
itself, which transcends this actual 
oak, and can survive it. So when I 
see a man I| immediately recognize in 
him that which makes him a man, to 
wit, humanity. Thisindividual man I 
see is but a deed, an act of some power 
back of him, actualizing itself in and 
through him, and this, which I call the 
kind, I find to be the same in all men. 
The Actual, moreover, never suffices 
for us. The actual beauty I behold 
never quite satisfies me, and always 
reveals to me a beauty transcending 
it. The goodness I see actualized i 

always a little defective, and I see be- 
yond it a goodness that is purer and 
more perfect. Now, this which trans- 
cends the Actual, which is revealed by 
the Actual, on which the Actual de- 
pends, and which is realizing itself in 
the Actual, is the Transcendental 
world, the world of Ideas, or, in one 
word, Reason. The objects of this 
world are not facts nor events, not 
what has been done, nor what has 
happened, that is, from our point of 
view, and therefore do not belong to 
the world of Space nor of Time, but 
to the world of Eternity and Immensi- 
ty, that is to say, of No-Tune and No- 
Where. Yet their reality, or sub- 
stantiality, can no more be questioned 
than can be the actual existences in 
time and space. For, abstract the 
transcendental Idea, humanity, and 
who could conceive of an actual man ? 
or who, seeing an individual man, 
could say he isa man? Who could 
know individuals without knowing 
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genera? or, if there were no genera, 
how could there be individuals? Man 
is so constituted that he can and does 
recognize this transcendental world, 
which I call the Ideal; but he does not 
recognize it in himself any more than 
he does the actual; nor is he it, any 
more than he is the world of time and 
space. He is a reasonable being be- 
cause he is able to recognize it, and 
the power of recognizing it is, no 
doubt, to a very considerable extent, 
that which separates him from the 
animal world, and gives him his 
character of personality, that makes 
him a person, and therefore morally 
accountable. Still this power differs 
only in degree, not in kind, from that 
which perceives in the feeblest and 
obscurest perception, and probably not 
from the power of perceiving common 
to all percipient beings, the lowest as 
well as the highest. Man, if he rises 
to an intuition of the Ideal, and 
through that to a recognition of the 
Absolute, is still kindred to all nature, 
and may call the worm his brother. 


How man can perceive the Ideal, in 
or out of the Actual, is no doubt an 
inexplicable mystery; nor is it less a 
mystery how he perceives in time, or 
in space, that is, how he perceives at 
all. How does the Subject establish 
the relation we express by the word 
perception, between itself and the 
object? What is the perception, the 
knowing power, regarded solely in 
itself? strictly on its subjective side ? 
Who knows? Who can answer? 
The speculations of philosophers, their 
various hypotheses of ideas, phan- 
tasms, species, images, vibrations, 
nervous fluids, electric or magnetic 
influences, throw no light on the sub- 


ject, but leave us as much in the dark 


as ever. How we can see external 
objects, by means of the picture painted 
on the retina of the eye by the refrac- 
tion of the rays of light from the 
object, any better than without the 
intervention of such picture, it is im- 
possible to conceive. How do we per- 
ceive the picture? Philosophers have 

imagined an analegous picture, which 
they call innate ldea, intervening, if 
we may so say, between the percipi- 
ent subject and the transcendental 
object of perception; but how the 
mind can grasp the transcendental 
object any easier through the interven- 
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tion of this innate Idea than without 
it, is still an inexplicable mystery. 

All their efforts to explain the How, 
are worse than useless. The How 
does and for ever must transcend the 
reach of our powers, because, answer 
as we will, the question will perpetu- 
ally renew itself, however far back 
we may drive it, till we come to the 
Infinite itself. There is no instance, 
save in a loose and superficial sense, 
that we ever do or can answer the 
question of the How. The most that 
we can do is, within given limits, but 
within limits always extending, to tell 
what is, and what are the usually ac- 
companying phenomena. The mys- 
tery of perceiving is always the same, 
and no greater in one world, or by 
means of one kind of apparatus, than 
another. Man himself is a mystery 
unto himself, and always will be. 
Ever sits the Sphinx by the way-side 
with her riddle of the man-child, and 
ever is a new CEdipus demanded to 
solve it. All we can say is, that we 

perceive because we have the power to 
perceive ; we know we have the power 
to perceive because we are conscious 
of exercising it. The extent of this 
power we know only by experience, 
and when we have experienced it with 
regard to the world of Reason, we 
know its competency there as well as 
anywhere else. 


But, from the fact that man perceives 
the Ideal, necessary relations, abstract 
and universal truths, absolute Ipgas, 
we must not suppose that he perceives 
them independent of the Actual, and in 
an absolute manner. Man is finite, 
and so are and must be all his percep- 
tions. He perceives the world of Rea- 
son, but does not comprehend it; that 
which transcends time and space, but 
only in time and space. He perceives 
the necessary, but his view of it is 
contingent; the permanent, but his 
view of the permanent is transient; the 
Infinite, but not with an infinite per- 
ception ; the universal, but always ina 
relative and particular manner. 


The Ideal is seen and known, but 
only in the Actual. The objects of 
the higher Mathematics and trans- 
cendental Geometry, belong to the 
world of Reason ; but they are revealed 
to us only in the concrete, that is, 
through concrete, fivite, particular, 
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and contingent objects, belonging to 
the actual world of Time and Space. 
Magnitudes, quantities, dimensions, 
relations, what mathematician could 
talk of these, seek to determine or 
measure them, if he had not found them 
concreted ? 
a triangle are equal to two right angles, 
is an abstract, universal, necessary, 
and therefore absolute truth ; but 
would it he possible for us to conceive 
of it, to have any notion of it, if we had 
before us, either as a present fact or as 
a fact of memory, no actual triangle 
and rightangle? A= A. This rela- 
tion of equality is not dependent on 
the given concretes A and A; but 
without concretes, we could no more 
conceive of it than we could of white- 
ness, independent of that which is 
white, or roundness without our 
having seen something which is round. 
For this reason, in the mathematical 
sciences, we are obliged to make use 
of signs. 
signs, but of deal 


realities. They 


with real relations, and make use of 


artificial signs as representatives of the 
natural concretes, because without 
concretes the relations cannot be 
conceived of. 


This fact, that we know the Ideal 
only in the Actual, is still more obvious 
when we leave the region of mathema- 
tics. It is here the old question con- 
cerning Universals and Particulars; 
Whether know we the particular in the 
universal, or the universal in the par- 
ticular? ‘The last is the true answer. 
It is the prerogative of God to know 
the particular in the universal, but 
finite intelligence can know the univer- 
sal only in the particular, the kind only 
as revealed by the indzvidual. Whence 
know I humanity? In individuals, 
and in individuals only, and only so far 
as I know individuals. Abstract all 
actual men and women, and what 
would be humanity to me ? Humanity 
is inconceivable save in individual men 
and women. So of all genera. God 
himself is known only in his works, that 
is to say, his works of nature, provi- 
dence, or grace. Hence it is that no 
man sees God, or can see him, save 
through a mediator, as manifested in 
the face of his Son ; and hence, too, the 
reason why we cannot even see the 
Son, through whom the Father is 


revealed, till incarnated, and only so 
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far as made flesh and dwelling among 
us. Here is the philosophy of the 
Christian Fathers, and which some 
modern theorisers have seemed tothem- 
selves to find exceedingly absurd, and 
probably for the sole reason that they 
were unable to comprehend it. This is 
the doctrine of Aristotle, the doctrine in 
reality of Locke and the English School, 
and what the old Nominalists had in 
their doctrine that was true, and wor- 
thy of being set forth and preserved. 


But, if we perceive the Ideal only in 
the Actual, we must not fall into the 
opposite error, of asserting that we 
perceive only the Actual. We have seen 
that we attain to genera only in indi- 
viduals, but then we do attain to them; 
and if we did not, we could not even 
know the individuals. This is the 
truth so insisted on by Plato and the 
Platonists, by the Realists among the 
Scholastics, and by the modern Trans- 
cendentalists and Eclectics of Germany, 
France, and America. The genera are 
what Plato calls Ideas. Humanity is 
an Idea, which is actualizing itself in 
individual men and women. Now, if 
I had no power, on seeing a man or a 
woman, to detect the Idea, that is, 
humanity which is transcendental, I 
could not say whether the individual 
in question belonged to the human race 
or to some other race, or to any race at 
all. I could not say of this woman, 
this picture, this statue, how beauti- 
ful! if 1 had no perception of the Idea, 
of the kind, namely Beauty, or the 
Beautiful, of which I speak, and of 
which the woman, picture, statue, is a 
representation. ‘The conception of the 
individual, then, always involves that 
of the kind, race, or Idea, which has 
led some to suppose that the know- 
ledge of the Idea, the race, the kind, 
thatis, of the Universal in the language 
of the schoolmen, precedes as a matter 
of fact the knowledge of the actual, 
the individual, the particular. It does, 
as M. Cousin shows in his examination 
of Locke’s Essay on the Human Under- 
standing, logically precede, but not 
chronologically. The simple fact is, that 
the knowledge of the one is always by 
and through the knowledge of the other, 
and therefore both are to be regarded 
as simultaneous, and as ONE SIMPLE 
KNOWLEDGE, rather than as two distinct 
kinds of knowledge. The Actual reveals 
the Ideal, but knowledge of the Actual is 
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knowledge of the Actual only so far as 
it is knowledge of the Ideal, which is 
the basis and possibility of the Actual. 


Weare nowin a condition to answer 
the question, What is Reasoning ? 
Reason is the Transcendental World, 
the world of Ideas, kinds, genera, Uni- 
versals, what I call the Ideal.—Only 
let it be kept in mind that the Ideal, if 
not Actual, is still real, and exists not in 
the Subject, but out of it, and is truly 
objective, and therefore not-me. It is 
as much and as truly an object of per- 
ception as a tree, a house, or a man. 
[f it be asked how we know that we 
perceive it? the answer is, the percep- 
tion 7s the knowing that itis perceived. 
The perception is not the medium of 
knowing, but the knowing itself. Rea- 
soning is simply detecting and bringing 
forth in a clear and distinct light, in 
the various concrete objects of the Ac- 
tual world, the Ideal. It is to generalize. 


But what is it to generalize ? Merely 
to classify, to aggregate, to arrange 
under distinct heads, or in separate 
groups? This answer may suflice 
for our naturalists, but can by no 
means suffice for the philosopher. 
For if this were all, why not 
arrange the oak under the head of 
the pine, and place the sheep in the 
same class with the wolf? Some 
rule or principle must be adopted ac- 


cording to which our classifications of 


the individual objects shall be made. 
What is this rule or principle? Is it 
arbitrary, or natural? Should not our 
classifications be those which really are 
in the nature of things? Should not 
individuals and particulars be arranged 
according to their nature, like with 
like? Then, to generalize is to detect 
the genus, and to bring back all 
individuals to their respective genera. 


According to the doctrine we have 
laid down, the genera, or Ideas, are not 
fictions, are not mere abstract nouns, 
mere..... invented for the conveni- 
ence of scientific classifications, but 
realities, living powers, as much supe- 
rior to the individuals, as we are to our 
individual actions. We know indivi- 
duals, particulars, only so far forth as 
we detect in them the Idea they are 
actualizing, or rather which actualizes 
itself in them. In every act of reason- 
tng, we are always seeking this trans- 
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cendental Idea. When we abstract, 
what is it we do, but eliminate the 
transient, the particular, the concrete, 
that is to say, the Actual, in order to 
getat the Ideal? In decomposing a 
phenomenon, are we not always doing 
the same? In comparing, are we not 
merely endeavoring to find out whether 
this particular belongs to ¢hat kind, or 
to this. In proving, demonstrating, 
assigning reasons, what are we but 
seeking to exhibit the reason, that is, 
to point out the kind to which the 
articular in question belongs, the 
dea of which it is a more or less per- 
fect actualization ? 


To reason, again, is to define. All 
logic consists in definition. But we 
define only, as say the schoolmen, per 
genus, and per differentiam: that is, by 
detecting what is common to all the 
individuals concerned, and discovering 
whence they differ one from another. 
But the definition per differentiam, 
must necessarily depend on the defini- 
tion per genus, of which it is only the 
development. Reasoning therefore, 
after all, resolves itself into the detec- 
tion in the individuals of the genus or 
kind. We detect the kind, the genus, 
the Idea, and consider it apart from 
the particular. This is erecting it into 
a science. Manconsidered in this way 
gives us the science of humanity. Man, 
nature, all classes of particulars con- 
sidered in this way, considered solely 
in what is common to them all, in 
relation to the Idea of Ideas, of which 
all their genera and sub-genera are 
but so many individual manifestations, 
give us Philosophy, the science of 
sciences, which some go so far as to 
term not only the science of the 
Absolute, but absolute science. 


It is this science of the Sciences, this 
science of Ideas, that is, of kinds, gen- 
era, in their unity, or one Divine Origi- 
nal, which M. Cousin and his school 
term OnroLocy, and which in their 
view is the Science of the Absolute. 
They with us, or we rather with them, 
call Ideas objective; and as all Ideas 
are universal, necessary, and immuta- 
ble, and as they are all united or made 
one in the Reason, or Logos, in the 
language of Plato, the Speech of God, 
which therefore must be one, univer- 
sal, necessary, and absolute, they must 
in ‘the last analysis be identical with 
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the Absolute God, as says Saint John, 
—‘ And the Word was God.” Hence, 
as we know Ideas, and know nothing 
but Ideas, for individuals are nothing, 
abstracted from the genus or kind, we 
may be said to know God. Hence, M. 
Cousin denies the incomprehensible- 
ness of the Deity, and asserts that he 
is intelligible. This, however, is too 


strongly expressed. On the wings of 


Ideas we can unquestionably soar to 
God; for God reveals himself in Ideas, 
as Ideas reveal themselves in deeds, or 
genera in individuals; and as the act 
carries us back to the actor, the indi- 
vidual to the genus, the genus to the 
Original, or Universal Generator, the 
Genus of Genera, we have a direct 
and sufficient medium through which, 
from the simple recognition of our- 
selves as actors, we can rise to God 
himself. But we must remember that 
we know God only in Ideas, and Ideas 


only in individual actualizations of 
We can, therefore, know of 


them. 
God no more than these individual ac- 
tualizations reveal of him. 


Our knowledge of these individual 
actualizations is very imperfect. More- 
over, even if it were perfect, it would 
not be a complete knowledge of God; 
for God has not put himself all forth in 
his creations. Supposing we had a 


perfect acquaintance with all the indi- 
vidual men and women that now are, 
and that all have been, we should have 
only an imperfect knowledge of hu- 
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manity, because humanity has not 
been all manifested, and has, as we 
learn from the fact that new individ- 
uals are continually pushed out, possi- 
bilities which are as yet unrealized by 
any or all of the individuals which 
have been and are. Then, again, were 
we even to know all the actualities and 
possibilities of humanity, we should 
still be defective in our knowledge of 
God, unless we were in like manner to 
know the actualities and possibilities 
of all actual and all possible races of 


beings in his actual and possible uni- 
verse. So it is in vain to pretend that 
we have a full knowledge of God the 
Absolute. Our knowledge of God 
after all, if we consider him as the In- 
finite Reality of which the Ideal is the 
Revelation, and the Actual the Ac- 
tualization, is litle more than know- 
ledge of him as the Infinite Unknown. 
Science must not pretend to absolute 
knowledge, for the human mind cannot 
grasp all things, and if it could, that 
would not suffice; for all things re- 
main never the same for two succes- 
sive moments. Always will there be 
the Infinite Unknown before us, and 
therefore, never forus any resting-place 
in the pursuit after knowledge. Eter- 
nally must we aspire to know, and 
eternally may we rise higher and 
higher, in the scale of our knowles dee, 
and stil] see the Infinite Unknown, 
rising dark, and dread, and frowning 
above us. Yet let us hope, and toil on, 
never weary or disheartened. 
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EGOTISM ;* OR THE BOSOM SERPENT, 


FROM THE UNPUBLISHED “ALLEGORIES OF THE HEART.’ 


BY NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE, 


“ Here he comes!” shouted the boys 
along the street.—‘‘ Here comes the 
man with a snake in his bosom !” 

This outery, saluting Herkimer’s 
ears, as he was about to enter the iron 
gate of the Elliston mansion, made 
him pause. It was not without a 
shudder that he found himself on the 
point of meeting his former acquaint- 
ance, whom he had known in the 
glory of youth, and whom now, after 
an interval of five years, he was to 
find the victim either of a diseased 
fancy, or a horrible physical misfor- 
tune. 

«A snake in his bosom!” repeated 
the young sculptor to himself. “It 
must be he. No second man on earth 
has such a bosom-friend! And now, 
my poor Rosina, Heaven grant me wis- 
dom to discharge my errand right! 
W oman’s faith must be strong indeed, 
since thine has not yet failed.” 

Thus musing, he took his stand at 
the entrance of the gate, and waited 
until the personage, so singularly an- 
nounced, should make his appearance. 
After an instant or two, he beheld the 
ficure of a lean man, of unwholesome 
look, with glittering eyes and long 
black hair, who seemed to imitate the 
motion of a snake; for, instead of walk- 
ing straight forward with open front, 
he undulated along the pavement in a 
curved line. It may be too fanciful to 
say, that something, either in his 
moral or material aspect, suggested 
the idea that a miracle had been 
vrought, by transforming a serpent 
into aman; but so imperfectly, that 
the snaky nature was yet hidden, and 
scarcely hidden, under the mere out- 
ward guise of humanity. Herkimer 
remarked that his complexion had a 
greenish tinge over its sic kly white, 
reminding him of a species of marble 
out of which he had once wrought a 
head of Envy, with her snaky locks. 


The wretched being approached the 
gate, but, instead of entering, stopt 
short, and fixed the glitter of his eye 
full upon the compassionate, yet steady 
countenance of the sculptor. 

“It gnaws me! It gnaws me! 
exclaimed. 

And then there was an audible hiss, 
but whether it came from the apparent 
lunatic’s own lips, or was the real hiss 
of a serpent, might admit of discus- 
sion. Atall events, it made Herkimer 
shudder to his heart’s core. 

“Do you know me, George Herki- 
mer ?” asked the snake-possessed. 

Herkimer did know him. But it 
demanded all the intimate and practi- 
cal acquaintance with the human face, 
acquired by modelling actual like- 
nesses in clay, to recognize the features 
of Roderick Elliston in the visage that 
now met the sculptor’s gaze. Yet it 
was he. It added nothing to the won- 
der, to reflect that the once brilliant 
young man had undergone this odious 
and fearful change, during the no more 
than five brief years of Herkimer’s 
abode at Florence. The possibility of 
such a transformation being granted, it 
Was as easy to conce ive it effected in a 
moment as in an age. Inexpressibly 
shocked and startled, it was still the 
keenest pang, when Herkimer remem- 
bered that the fate of his cousin Ro- 
sina, the ideal of gentle womanhood, 
was indissolubly interwoven with that 
of a being whom Providence seemed 
to have unhumanized. 

“Elliston! Roderick!” cried he, 
“T had heard of this; but my concep- 
tion came far short of the truth. What 
has befallen you? Why dol find you 
thus ?” 

“Oh, ’tisa mere nothing! A snake! 
A snake! The commonest thing in 
the world. A snake in the bosom— 
that’s all,” answered Roderick Ellis- 
ton. ‘ But how is your own breast ?” 


” 


he 


* The physical fact, to which it is here attempted to give a moral signification, has 
been known to occur in more than one instance. 
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continued he, looking the sculptor in 
the eye, with the most acuteand pene- 
trating glance that it had ever been 
his fortune to encounter. ‘ All pure 
and wholesome? No reptile there? 
By my faith and conscience, and by the 
devil within me, here isa wonder! <A 
man without a serpent in his bosom !” 

“Be calm, Elliston,” whispered 
George Herkimer, laying his hand upon 
the shoulder of the snake-possessed. 
‘‘T have crossed the ocean to meet you. 
Listen !—let us be private—I bring a 
message from Rosiaa!—from your 
wife !” 

“Tt gnaws me! 
muttered Roderick. 

With this exclamation, the most 
frequent in his mouth, the unfortunate 
man clutched both hands upon his 
breast, as if an intolerable sting or tor- 
ture impelled him to rend it open, and 
let out the living mischief, even were 
it intertwined with his own life. He 
then freed himself from Herkimer’s 
grasp, by a subtle motion, and gliding 
through the gate, took refuge in his 
antiquated family residence. The 
sculptor did not pursue him. He saw 
that no available intercourse cvuld be 
expected at such a moment, and was 
desirous, before another meeting, to 
inguire closely into the nature of Ro- 
derick’s disease, and the circumstances 
that had reduced him to so lamentable 
a condition. He succeeded in obtain- 
ing the necessary information from an 
eminent medical gentleman. 

Shortly after Elliston’s separation 
from his wife—now nearly four years 
ago—his associates had observed a sin- 
gular gloom spreading over his daily 
life, like those chill, grey mists that 
sometimes steal away the sunshine 
from a summer’s morning. The symp- 
toms caused them endless perplexity. 
They knew not whether ill health 
were robbing his spirits of elasticity ; 
or whether a canker of the mind was 
gradually eating, as such cankers do, 
from his moral system into the physi- 
cal frame, which is but the shadow of 
the former. They looked for the root 
of this trouble in his shattered schemes 
of domestic bliss—wilfully shattered 
by himself—but could not be satisfied 
of its existence there. Some thought 
that their once brilliant friend was in 
an incipient stage of insanity, of which 
his passionate “impulses had perhaps 
been the forerunners; others prognos- 


It gnaws me!” 
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ticated a general blight and gradual 
decline. From Roderick’s own lips, 
they could learn nothing. More than 
once, it is true, he had been heard to 
say, clutching his hands convulsively 
upon his breast—‘‘It gnaws me! It 
gnaws me!”’—but, by different audi- 
tors, a great diversity of explanation 
was assigned to this ominous expres- 
What could it be, that gnawed 
the breast of Roderick Elliston? Was 
it sorrow? Was it merely the tooth 
of physical disease? Or, in his reck- 
less course, often verging upon profli- 
gacy, if not plunging into its depths, 
had he been guilt y of some deed, which 
made his bosom a prey to the deadlier 
fangs of remorse? There was plausi- 
ble ground for each of these conjec- 
tures ; but it must not be concealed that 
more than one elderly gentleman, the 


sion. 


vicum of good cheer and slothful 
habits, magisterially pronounced the 


secret of the whole matter to be Dys- 
pepsia ! 

Meanwhile, Roderick seemed aware 
how generally he had become the sub- 
ject of curiosity and conjecture, and, 
with a morbid repugnance to such no- 
tice, or to any notice whatever, 
tranged himself from all companion- 
ship. Not merely the eye of man was 
a horror to him ; not merely the light 
of a friend’s countenance; but even the 
blessed sunshine, likewise, which, in 
its universal beneficence, typifies the 
radiance of the Creator’s face, express- 
ing his love for all the creatures of his 
hand. The dusky twilight was now 
too transparent for Roderick Elliston ; 
the blackest midnight was his chosen 
hour to steal abroad ;and ifever he were 
seen, it was when the watchman’s 
lantern gleamed upon his figure, glid- 
ing along the street, with his hands 
clutched upon his bosom, still mutter- 
ing :—‘ It gnaws me! It gnaws me!” 
What could it be that gnawed him ? 

After a time, it became known that 
Elliston was in the habit of resorting 
to all the noted quacks that infested the 
city, or whom money would tempt to 
journey thither from a distance. By 
one of these persons, in the exultation 
of a supposed cure, it was proclaimed 
far and wide, by dint of hand-bills and 
little pamphlets on dingy paper, thata 
distinguished gentleman, Roderick El- 
liston, Esq., had been relieved of a 
Snake in his stomach! So here was 
the monstrous secret, ejected from its 


es- 


eee 
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lurking-place into public view, in all its 
horrible deformity. The mystery was 
out; butnot so the bosom-serpent. He, 
if it were anything but a delusion, still 
lay coiled in his living den. The empi- 
ric’s cure had been a sham, the effect, it 
was supposed, of some stupefying drug, 
which more nearly caused the death 
of the patient than of the odious rep- 
tile that possessed him. When Roder- 
ick Elliston regained entire sensibility, 
it was to find his misfortune the town 
talk—the more than nine days’ won- 
der and horror—while, at his bosom, 
he felt the sickening motion of a thing 
alive, and the gnawing of that restless 
fang, which seemed to gratify at once 
a physical appetite and a fiendish spite. 

He summoned the old black servant, 
who had been bred up in his father’s 
house, and was a middle-aged man 
while Roderick lay in his cradle. 

“Scipio!” he began; and then 
paused, with his arms folded over his 
herrt.—** What do people say of me, 
Scipio ?” 

“Sir! my poor master! that you 
had a serpent in your bosom,” answer- 
ed the servant, with hesitation. 

“ And what else ?” asked Roderick, 
with a ghastly look at the man. 

“ Nothing else, dear master,” replied 
Scipio ;—“ only that the Doctor gave 
you a powder, and the snake leapt out 
upon the floor.” 

“No, no!” muttered Roderick to 
himself, as he shook his head, and 
pressed his hands with a more convul- 
sive force upon his breast,—* I feel him 
still. It gnaws me! It gnaws me!” 

From this time, the miserable suffer- 
er ceased to shun the world, but rather 
solicited and forced himself upon the 
notice of acquaintances and strangers. 
It was partly the result of desperation, 
on finding that the cavern of his own 
bosom had not proved deep and dark 
enough to hide the secret, even while 
it was so secure a fortress for the loath- 
some fiend that had crept into it. But 
still more, this craving for notoriety 
was a symptom of the intense morbid- 
ness which now pervaded his nature. 
All persons, chronically diseased, are 
egotists, whether the disease be of the 
mind or body ; whether sin, sorrow, or 
merely the more tolerable calamity of 
some endless pain, or mischief among 
the cords of mortal life. Such indivi- 
duals are made acutely conscious of a 
self, by the torture in which it dwells. 
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Self, therefore, grows to be so promi- 
nent an object with them, that they 
cannot but present it to the face of 
every casual passer-by. There is a 
pleasure— perhaps the greatest of 
which the sufferer is susceptible—in 
displaying the wasted or ulcerated limb, 
or the cancer in the breast; and the 
fouler the crime, with so much the 
more difficulty does the perpetrator 
prevent it from thrusting up its snake- 
like head, to frighten the world; for it 
is that cancer, or that crime, which 
constitutes their respective individual- 
ity. Roderick Elliston, who, a little 
while before, had held himself soscorn- 
fully above the common lot of men, 
now paid full allegiance to this humili- 
ating law. The snake in his bosom 
seemed the symbol of a monstrous 
egotism, to which everything was 
referred, and which he pampered, 
night and day, with a continual and 
exclusive sacrifice of devil-worship. 

He soon exhibited what most people 
considered indubitable tokens of insani- 
ty. In some of his moods, strange to 
say, he prided and glorified himself on 
being marked out from the ordinary 
experience of mankind, by the posses- 
sion of a double nature, and a life within 
a life. He appeared to imagine that 
the snake was a divinity—not celestial, 
it is true, but darkly infernal—and 
that he thence derived an eminence 
and sanctity, horrid, indeed, yet more 
desirable than whatever ambition 
aims at. Thus he drew his misery 
around him like a regal mantle, and 
looked down triumphantly upon those 
whose vitals nourished no deadly 
monster. Oftener, however, his hu- 
man nature asserted its empire over 
him, inthe shape of a yearning for 
fellowship. It grew to be his custom 
to spend the whole day in wandering 
about the streets, aimlessly, unless it 
might be called an aim, to establish a 
species of brotherhood between himself 
and the world. With cankered inge- 
nuity, he sought his own disease in 
every breast. Whether insane or not, 
he showed so keen a perception of 
frailty, error, and vice, that many per- 
sons gave him credit for being pos- 
sessed not merely with a serpent, but 
with an actual fiend, who imparted 
this evil faculty of recognizing what- 
ever was ugliest in man’s heart. 

For instance, he met an individual, 
who, for thirty years, had cherished a 
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hatred against his own brother. Ro- 
derick, amidst the throng of the street, 
laid his hand on this man’s chest, and 
looking full into his forbidding face, 

“How is the snake to-day ?”—he 
inquired, with a mock expression of 
sympathy. 

“The snake!” exclaimed the bro- 
ther-hater—“ What do you mean ?” 

“The snake! The snake! Does he 
gnaw you ?” persisted Roderick. “Did 
you take counsel with him, this morn- 
ing, when you should have been saying 
your prayers? Did he sting, when 
you thought of your brother’s health, 
wealth, and good repute? Did he 
caper for joy, when you remembered 
the profligacy of his only son? And 
whether he stung, or whether he 
frolicked, did you feel his poison 
throughout your body and soul, con- 
verting everything to sourness and 
bitterness? That is the way of such 
serpents. I have learned the whole 
nature of them from my own !” 

“Where is the police ?” roared the 
object of Roderick’s persecution, at the 
same time giving an instinctive clutch 
to his breast. ‘“ Why is this lunatic 
allowed to go at large ?” 

“Ha, ha!” chuckled Roderick, re- 
leasing his grasp of the man.—“ His 
bosom-serpent stung him then !” 

Often, it pleased the unfortunate 
young man to vex people witha lighter 
satire, yet still characterized by some- 
what of snake-like virulence. One day, 
he encountered an ambitious statesman, 
and gravely inquired after the welfare 
of his boa constrictor; for of that 
species, Roderick affirmed, this gentle- 
man’s serpent must needs be, since its 
appetite was enormous enough to de- 
vour the whole country and constitution. 
At another time, he stopped a close- 
fisted old fellow, of great wealth, but 
who skulked about the city, in the 
guise of a scare-crow, with a patched 
blue surtout, brown hat, and mouldy 
boots, scraping pence together, and 
picking up rusty nails. Pretending to 
look earnestly at this respectable per- 
son’s stomach, Roderick assured him 
that his snake was a copper-head, and 
had been generated by the immense 
quantities of that base metal, with 
which he daily defiled his fingers. 
Again, he assaulted a man of rubicund 
visage, and told him that few bosom- 
serpents had more of the devil in them, 
than those that breed in the vats of a 


distillery. The next whom Roderick 
honored with his attention was a dis- 
tinguished clergyman, who happened 
just then to be engaged; in a theolo- 
gical controversy, where human wrath 
was more perceptbile than divine in- 
spiration. 

“You have swallowed a snake, ina 
cup of sacramental wine,” quoth he. 

“Profane wretch!” exclaimed the 
divine; but nevertheless, his hand 
stole to his breast. 

He met a person of sickly sensibility, 
who, on some early disappointment, 
had retired from the world, and there- 
after held no intercourse with his fellow- 
men, but brooded sullenly or passion- 
ately over the irrevocable past. ‘This 
man’s very heart, if Roderick might be 
believed, had been changed into a ser- 
pent, which would finally torment both 
him and itself to death. Observing a 
married couple, whose domestic trou- 
bles were matter of notoriety, he con- 
doled with both on having mutually 
taken a house-adder to their bosoms. 
To an envious author, who deprecated 
works which he could never equal, he 
said, that his snake was the slimiest 
and filthiest of all the reptile tribe, but 
was fortunately without a sting. <A 
man of impure life, and a brazen face, 
asking Roderick if there were avy ser- 
pent in his breast, he told him that 
there was, and of the same species that 
once tortured Don Rodrigo, the Goth. 
He took a fair young girl by the hand, 
and gazing sadly into hereyes, warned 
her that she cherished a serpent of the 
deadliest kind within her gentle breast ; 
and the world found the truth of those 
ominous words, when, a few months 
afterwards, the poor girl died of love 
and shame. Two ladies, rivals in 
fashionable life, who tormented one 
another with a thousand little stings of 
womanish spite, were given to under- 
stand, that each of their hearts was a 
nest of diminutive snakes, which did 
quite as much mischief as one great 
one. 

But nothing seemed to please Rode- 
rick better, than to lay hold of a person 
infected with jealousy, which he repre- 
sented as an enormous green reptile, 
with an ice-cold length of body, and 
the sharpest sting of any snake save 
one. 

“And what one is that?” asked a 
bystander, overhearing him. 

It was a dark-browed man, who put 
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the question; he had an evasive eye, 
which, in the course of a dozen years, 
had looked no mortal directly in the 
face. There was an ambiguity about 
this person’s character—a stain upon 
his reputation—yet none could tell pre- 
cisely of what nature; although the 
city-gossips, male and female, whis- 
pered the most atrocious surmises. 
Until a recent period, he had followed 
the sea, and was, in fact, the very 
ship-master whom George Herkimer 
had encountered, under such singular 
circumstances, in the Grecian Archi- 
pelago. 

‘«« What bosom-serpent has the sharp- 
est sting ?” repeated this man: but he 
put the question as if by a reluctant 
necessity, and grew pale while he was 
uttering it. 

“Why need you ask 2?” replied Rode- 
rick, with a look of dark intelligence. 
“Look into your own breast! Hark, 
my serpent bestirs himself! He ac- 
knowledges the presence of a master- 
fiend !” 

And then, as the bystanders after- 
wards affirmed, a hissing sound was 
heard, apparently in Roderick Elliston’s 
breast. It was said, too, that an 
answering hiss came from the vitals of 
the shipmaster, as if a snake were 
actually lurking there, and had been 
aroused by the call of its brother-reptile. 
If there were in fact any such sound, 
it might have been caused by a mali- 
cious exercise of ventriloquism, on the 
part of Roderick. 

Thus, making his own actual ser- 
pent—if a serpent there actually was 
in his bosom—the type of each man’s 
fatal error, or hoarded sin, or unquiet 
conscience, and striking his sting so 
unremorsefully into the sorest spot, 
we may well imagine that Roderick 
became the pest of the city. Nobody 
could elude him; none could with- 
stand him. He grappled with the 
ugliest truth that he could lay his hand 
on, and compelled his adversary to do 
thesame. Strange spectacle in human 
life, where it is the instinctive effort of 
one and all to hide those sad realities, 
and leave them undisturbed beneath a 
heap of superficial topics, which con- 
stitute the materials of intercourse be- 
tween man and man! It was not to 
be tolerated that Roderick Elliston 
should break through the tacit compact, 
by which the world has done its best 
to secure repose, without relinquishing 
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evil. The victims of his malicious 
remarks, it is true, had _ brothers 
enough to keep them in countenance; 
for, by Roderick’s theory, every mortal 
bosom harbored either a brood of small 
serpents, or one overgrown monster, 
that had devoured all the rest. Still, 
the city could not bear this new apos- 
tle. It was demanded by nearly all, 
and particularly by the most respectable 
inhabitants, that Roderick should no 
longer be permitted to violate the 
received rules of decorum, by obtruding 
his own bosom-serpent to the public 
gaze, and dragging those of decent 
people from their lurking-places. 
Accordingly, his relatives interfered, 
and placed him in a private asylum 
for the insane. When the news was 
noised abroad, it was observed that 
many persons walked the streets with 
freer countenances, and covered their 
breasts less carefully with their hands. 
His confinement, however, although 
it contributed not a little to the peace of 
the town, operated unfavorably upon 
Roderick himself. In _ solitude, his 
melancholy grew more black and 
sullen. He spent whole days—indeed, 
it was his sole occupation—in commu- 
ning with theserpent. A conversation 
was sustained, in which, as it seemed, 
the hidden monster bore a part, though 
unintelligibly to the listeners, and in- 
audible, except in a hiss. Singular as 
it may appear, the sufferer had now 
contracted a sort of affection for his 
tormentor; mingled, however, with 
the intensest loathing andhorror. Nor 
were such discordant emotions incom- 
patible ; each, on the contrary, impart- 
ed strength and poignancy to its oppo- 
site. Horrible love—horrible antipathy 
—embracing one another in his bosom, 
and both concentrating themselves 
upon a being that had crept into his 
vitals, or been engendered there, and 
which was nourished with his fvod, 
and lived upon his life, and was as 
intimate with him as his own heart, 
and yet was the foulest of all created 
things! But not the less was it the 
true type of a morbid nature. 
Sometimes, in his moments of rage 
and bitter hatred against the snake 
and himself, Roderick determined to 
be the death of him, even at the ex- 
pense of his own life. Once he at- 
tempted it by starvation. But, while 
the wretched man was on the point of 
famishing, the monster seemed to feed 
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upon his heart, and to thrive and wax 
gamesome, as if it were his sweetest 
and most congenial diet. Then he 
privily took a dose of active poison, 
imagining that it would not fail to kill 
either himself, or the devil that pos- 
sessed him, or both together. Another 
mistake; for if Roderick had not yet 
been destroyed by his own poisoned 
heart, nor the snake by gnawing it, 
they had little to fear from arsenic or 
corrosive sublimate. Indeed, the ve- 
nomous pest appeared to operate as an 
antidote against all other poisons. The 
physicians tried to suffocate the fiend 
with tobacco-smoke. He breathed it 
as freely as if it were his native atmos- 
phere. Again, they drugged their 
patient with opium, and drenched him 
with intoxicating liquors, hoping that 
the snake might thus be reduced to 
stupor, and perhaps be ejected from 
the stomach. They succeeded in 
rendering Roderick insensible; but, 
placing their hands upon his breast, 
they were inexpressibly horror-stricken 
to feel the monster wriggling, twining, 
and darting to and fro, within his nar- 
row limits, evidently enlivened by the 
opium or alcohol, and incited to unu- 
sual feats of activity. Thenceforth, 
they gave up all attempts at cure or 
palliation. ‘he doomed sufferer sub- 
mitted to his fate, resumed his former 
loathsome affection for the bosom- 
fiend, and spent whole miserable days 
before a looking-glass, with his mouth 
wide open, watching, in hope and 
horror, to catch a glimpse of the 
snake’s head, far down within his 
throat. It is supposed that he suc- 
ceeded ; for the attendants once heard 
a frenzied shout, and rushing into the 
room, found Roderick lifeless upon the 
floor. 

He was kept but little longer under 
restraint. After minute investigation, 
the medical directors of the asylum 
decided that his mental disease did not 
amount to insanity, nor would warrant 
his confinement; especially as its in- 
fluence upon his spirits was unfavora- 
ble, and might produce the evil which 
it was meant to remedy. His eccen- 
tricities were doubiless great—he had 
habitually violated many of the cus- 
toms and prejudices of society; but 
the world was not, without surer 
ground, entitled to treat him as a mad- 
man. On this decision of such com- 
petent authority, Roderick was re- 
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leased, and had returned to his native 
city, the very day before his encounter 
with George Herkimer. 

As soon as possible after learning 
these particulars, the sculptor, together 
with asad and tremulous companion, 
sought Elliston at his own house. It 
was a large, sombre edifice of wood 
with pilasters and a balcony, and was 
divided from one of the principal 
streets by a terrace of three elevations, 
which was ascended by successive 
flights of stone steps. Some immense 
old elms almost concealed the front of 
the mansion. This spacious and once 
magnificent family-residence was built 
by a grandee of the race, early in the 
past century; at which epoch, land 
being of small comparative value, the 
garden and other grounds had formed 
quite an extensive domain. Although 
a portion of the ancestral heritage had 
been alienated, there was still a sha- 
dowy enclosure in the rear of the 
mansion, where a student, ora dreamer, 
ora man of stricken heart, might lie 
all day upon the grass, amid the soli- 
tude of murmuring boughs, and forget 
that a city had grown up around 
him. 

Into this retirement, the sculptor and 
his companion were ushered by Scipio, 
the old black servant, whose wrinkled 
visage grew almost sunny with intelli- 
gence and joy, as he paid his humble 
greetings to one of the two visitors. 

“Remain in the arbor,” whispered 
the sculptor to the figure that leaned 
upon his arm, “ you will know whe- 
ther to make your appearance.” 

“God will teach me,” was the 
reply. ‘* May he support me too!” 

Roderick was reclining on the mar- 
gin of a fountain, which gushed into 
the fleckered sunshine with the same 
clear sparkle, and the same voice of 
airy quietude, as when trees of pri- 
meval growth flung their shadows 
across its bosom. How strange is the 
life of a fountain, born at every mo- 
ment, yet of an age coeval with the 
rocks, and far surpassing the venerable 
antiquity of a forest! 

“You are come! I have expected 
you,” said Elliston, when he became 
aware of the sculptor’s presence. 

His manner was very different from 
that of the preceding day—quiet, 
courteous, and, as Herkimer thought, 
watchful both over his guest and him- 
self. This unnatural restraint was 
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almost the only trait that betokened 
anything amiss. He had just throwna 
book upon the grass, where it lay half- 
opened, thus disclosing itself to be a 
natural history of the serpent-tribe, 
illustrated by life-like plates. Near it 
lay that bulky volume, the Ductor Du- 
bitantium of Jeremy Taylor, full of 
cases of conscience, and in which most 
men, possessed of a conscience, may 
find something applicable to their 
purpose. 

“You see,” observed Elliston, point- 
ing to the book of serpents, while a 
smile gleamed upon his lips, “I am 
making an effort to become better ac- 
quainted with my bosom-friend. But 
I find nothing satisfactory in this vol- 
ume. If I mistake not, he will prove 
to be su: generis, and akin to no other 
repule in creation.” 

““Whence came this strange calami- 
ty ?” inquired the sculptor. 

‘“‘ My sable friend, Scipio, has a sto- 
ry,” replied Roderick, “ of a snake that 
has lurked in this fountain—pure and 
innocent as it looks—ever since it was 
known to the first settlers. This in- 
sinuating personage once crept into the 
vitals of my great-grandfather, and 
dwelt there many years, tormenting 
the old gentleman beyond mortal en- 
durance. In short, it is a family pecu- 
liarity. But, to tell you the truth, I 
have no faith in this idea of the 
snake’s being an heir-loom. He is my 
own snake, and no man’s else.” 

“But what was his origin?” de- 
manded Herkimer. 

‘Oh! there is poisonous stuff in any 
man’s heart, suflicient to generate a 
brood of serpents,” said Elliston, with 
a hollow laugh. ‘You should have 
heard my homilies to the good towns- 
people. Positively, I deem myself for- 
tunate in having bred but a single ser- 
pent. You, however, have none in 
your bosom, and therefore, cannot 
sympathize with the rest of the world. 
Itgnaws me! It gnaws me!” 

With this exclamation, Roderick 
lost his self-control and threw himself 
upon the grass, testifying his agony 
by intricate writhings, in’ which 
Herkimer could not but fancy a re- 
semblance to the motions ofa snake. 
Then, likewise, was heard that fright- 
ful hiss, which often ran through the 
sufferer’s speech, and crept between 
the words and syllables, without inter- 
rupting their succession. 

“ This is awful indeed!” exclaimed 


the sculptor—“an awful infliction, 
whether it be actual or imaginary! 
Tell me, Roderick Elliston, is there 
any remedy for this loathsome evil ?” 

“‘ Yes, but an impossible one,” mut- 
tered Roderick, as he lay wallowin 
with his face in the grass. ‘ Could L 
for one instant, forget myself, the ser- 
pent might not abide within me. It 
is my diseased self-contemplation that 
has engendered and nourished him !” 

“Then forget yourself, my hus- 
band,” said a gentle voice above him— 
“forget yourself in the idea of ano- 
ther !” 

Rosina had emerged from the arbor, 
and was bending over him, with the 
shadow of his anguish reflected in her 
countenance, yet so mingled with hope 
and unselfish love, that all anguish 
seemed but an earthly shadow and a 
dream. She touched Roderick with 
her hand. A tremor shivered through 
his frame. At that moment, if report 
be trustworthy, the sculptor beheld a 
waving motion through the grass, and 
heard a tinkling sound, as if something 
had plunged into the fountain. Be the 
truth as it might, it is certain that 
Roderick Elliston sat up, like a man 
renewed, restored to his right mind, 
and rescued from the fiend, which had 
so miserably overcome him in the 
battle-field of his own breast. 

“Rosina!” cried he, in broken and 
passionate tones, but with nothing of 
the wild wail that had haunted his 
voice so, long. ‘Forgive! Forgive!” 

Her happy tears bedewed his face. 

‘The punishment has been severe,” 
observed the sculptor. ‘Even Justice 
might now forgive—how much morea 
woman’s tenderness! Roderick El- 
liston, whether the serpent was a phy- 
sical reptile, or whether the morbid- 
ness of your nature suggested that 
symbol to your fancy, the moral of the 
story is not the less true and strong. 
A tremendous Egotism—manifesting 
itself, in your case, in the form of jea- 
lousy—is as fearful a fiend as ever stole 
into the human heart. Can a breast, 
where it has dwelt so long, be puri- 
fied ?” 

“Oh, yes !” said Rosina, with a 
heavenly smile. “The serpent was 
but a dark fantasy, and what it typi- 
fied was as shadowy as itself. The 
past, dismal as it seems, shall fling no 
gloom upon the future. To give it its 
due importance, we must thiak of itas 


an anecdote iu our Eternity !” 
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THE ANGEL’S SEARCH. 
BY MRS. JANE L. SMITH. 


I cannot find the thing I seek, 
Through earth, or air, or sky ; 

’T will sull elude my eager grasp, 
"Twill still my search defy. 

In every unfrequented clime, 
Iu every well-known spot, 

I’ve sought in vain the prize to find 
One thing that changes not. 


They told me earth was beautiful ; 
A garden, full of flowers, 
Of scented shrubs, and pleasant plants, 
Of vines and myrtle bowers. 
I thought so, till I saw the bloom 
Upon the roses fade, 
And marked the dry and withered leaves . 
That strewed the wintry glade. j 


They told me that the sunshine slept 
Upon earth’s verdant hills, 

And sparkled in the limpid course 
Of rippling mountain rills. 

I knew not that the glowing ray 
Must pale as night came on, 

And darkness shroud each fav'rite spot 
The sun had shone upon 


They spoke of towers, and palaces, 
Of domes, and gilded fanes: 

I mark’d the ruins time had made, 
And felt my search was vain. 

In vain |’ve winged my rapid flight 
To earth's remotest spot, 

In vain I’ve sought my prize to find— 
One thing that changes not. 


They told me that the mind of man 
Was noble in its aim, 

Endowed with gifts which angels share, 
With powers which gods might claim ; 

Immortal in its destiny, 
It could not know decay, 

A spark from Heaven can ne’er go out, 
However faint its ray. 
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Elate with hope, I hover’d near 
At last my prize to find; 
But ah! the mind of changing man 
Is fickler than the wind. 
For prejudice and wrong have warped 
Those minds I’ve dared to sean; 
And gilded baubles change or mar 
This better part of man. 


They told me that the human heart 
Knew strong and changeless ties; 
That naught but death could break the links 
Of kindred sympathies. 
I marked the glow that earthly love 
O’er every scene could fling ; 
E’en to an angel’s eye, it seemed 
A pure and holy thing. 


Yet time would quench—estrangement chill 
The current in its flow ; 

Naught but a mother’s love could bide 
Through this world’s weal or woe. 

I saw it cling to worthless ones, 
Herself, her love, forgot; 

It was almost the prize I sought— 
One thing that changes not. 


They said that Hope could cheer the soul 
With an undying ray ; 

But I have seen its light illume— 
Grow pale—and fade away. 

Oh! earth has not one boon to give, 
Within its widest range, 

That feels not Time’s decaying touch, 
That knows not blight or change. 


I'll spread my wings, and speed my flight 
Back to my starry home, 

Where kindred spirits chaunt their songs 
To greet meas I come. 

Farewell, oh earth, in yonder sphere 
Is cast my happier lot, 

There ye may seek a better world— 
A world that changes not. 


New York, Jan., 1843. 
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HANDEL AND HIS “ MESSIAH.” 


Hanvet, like most of the great com- 
osers, was a prodigy in his boyhood. 
ut in him it was not, as in so many 

cases of precocity, a premature devel- 

opment, a budding out before the spring 
had fairly come. In him everything 
came in the fulness of time. His was 
healthy genius ; it could bear the cold. 

He had always something in reserve ; 

the flower did not exhaust the plant. 

The brilliant manifestations of the boy 

were a preparation, as well as a pro- 

mise, of more. It was a life destined 
to be a long one, and to complete itself 
on as grand a scale as it began. 

We have not room to review the in- 
cidents of his history; but we will re- 
mark on the character of the man, as 
it presents itself at different periods of 
his life, and show how completely the 
man and his music were one. This 
will bring new interest to the examina- 
tion into which we are about to enter 
of his glorious Oratorio. 

First, look back over his childhood 
and youth, from the time when he had 
completed his severe German educa- 
tion, had sunned himself in Ltaly, and 
there initiated himself into the popular 
business of Operas, and was now ripe 
for his great career in England; that ts, 
from about the year 1710. Even then 
he is the Handel which his music 
since declared him. A decided march 
towards the one thing needful, the 
thing he was made for, marks him 
from an infant. He seized upon and 
appropriated just the food his genius 
craved, precisely in the fulness of time, 
and as one having authority. That 
child, or that child’s instinct, always 
knew what he was about ;—no dally- 
ing, no wavering, no misgiving. What 
a healthy strength was his! How well 
he kept his balance! How, without 
hurry, or complaining, he made 
known his wish just at the time when 
he could realize it! There was no 
romance about him; nothing morbid 
or excessive. Those occasional bursts 
of anger were only quick electric ex- 
plosions of a body highly charged, and 
essential to continued calm weather. 
For in him generosity went with inde- 
pendence; he could afford to fly intoa 


passion with his neighbor; for there 
was nothing in him which it was ne- 
cessary to hide under a smooth exte- 
rior. There was not an hour of sickly 
sentimentality through the whole 
April and May of his youth. What 
sorrows and inward struggles he may 
have had we know not, for he was not 
of a nature to tell of those things. He 
was the antipodes to the self-accusing 
Rousseaus, and he would not have 
known how to write “Confessions.” 
Evidently he had no leisure to com- 
plain of fortune—the earnest struggling 
youth! For him the voluntary pains of 
hard but healthy toil drowned the sense 
of other pains. He was therefore a 
child whom Art had chosen and set 
apart. He walked in his own sphere, 
which was one of light, led by the 
hand of Nature. Almost it seems as 
if he were not subject to the infirmity, 
par excellence, which we call humanity. 
This we commonly deem a defect, be- 
cause we want a person who gives and 
craves sympathy. Strong attachment, 
or rather, weak attachment to persons 
and places, he certainly never showed. 
He was no tender, blushing, moist-eyed 
boy, like Mozart, asking everybody to 
love him. There is not a single love- 
passage recorded in his whole life ; nor 
any tell-tale breaks in the solid conti- 
nuity of his works, any trembling in 
the bold handwriting, to lead us to sus- 
pect the presence of such secret dis- 
turbing force, from beginning to end of 
his whole career. A poor hero he 
would make in a modern novel. Was 
this coldness? or was it that perfect 
temperature in which one never asks 
how cold, or how warm? For, be it 
remembered, he was generous and 
kind, and just; altogether above envy; 
and he never betrayed a_ trace of 
meanness. And if this is not enough, 
wait and see what he was reserved 
for; hear the perpetual voice which he 
has lent to the heart’s deepest faith and 
love, in those songs of the “ Messiah ;” 
and consider whether it may not be 
that he was marked from the first for 
one of Nature’s holy priesthood, to 
keep himself above all personal and 
private interests and feelings, and be 
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an interpreter and voice to the deep 
and universal experience of all souls, 
keeping alive the consciousness of a 
life be yond time. 

Having accompanied him thus far in 
the world (which to him was the 
world of Art), let us look around with 
him, and try to understand his posi- 
tion in that world. What was the state 
of music then? What the schools in 
which he was formed ? And what had 
he to build upon ? 

The music of that day may be com- 
ae od under three great classes: 

The learned, or Organ style; 2. The 
fdian and French Operatic style; 
and 3. The Protestant Charch style, 
the popular Hymn or Choral. 

1. The first prevailed in Germany, 
and had, until within a century, pre- 
vailed in Italy. Until that time, musie, 
as a science, had been shut up with 
the monks in cloisters, like every kind 
of knowledge; and consisted mainly in 
artificial combinations of harmony, 
with comparatively small regard to 
melody. For long centuries the mo- 
notonous * plain chant,” or canto fe rmo 
of the first Christian Churches, im- 
proved into the “Gregorian Chant,” 
and sung in unison or octaves, without 
any harmony, was the only recognized 
form of music. How harmony, or the 
concord of several parts, was introduced, 
of course can never be matter of very 
definite history. ‘The discovery must 
have been gradual. Probably, how- 
ever, the organists, (for the organ was 
common from the twelfth century), 
were the first to discover its beauty. 
Accompanying the chant in the 
chun an, they would naturally be 
tempted to deviate from the air into 
other notes which chimed in pleas- 
antly ; and having all the elements of 
harmony spread out on the key-board 
under their hands, like the colors on a 
painter’s palette, they would be led 
on by the excitement of one new ly- 
discovered combination to another, (in- 
deed a child, wandering over the keys 
of a piano, discovers nese for him- 
self in the same way now), till they 
had attained toall the fulness of coun- 
terpoint, (music in parts corresponding 
note for note), and toall the labyrinthine 
windings of the Fugue. This is sub- 
stantially Hogarth’s account of it. This 
last became the proper organ style. It 
originated, so accounts say, in the anfi- 
phonal singing, or the responses of two 
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or more choirs singing the old chant. 
“ A certain phrase of the melody, after 
having been sung by one portion of the 
choristers, is echoed by the others, at 
certain distances, and at a higher or 
lower pitch ; and the successive accu- 
mulation of these different masses of 
sound into one grand and harmonious 
whole, produces ‘the greatest effects of 
which music is capable.” Once dis- 
covered, these curious applications of 
the laws of harmony bewitched all 
composers. Nothing was artificial and 
elaborate enongh; a natural effect, per- 
haps, of the monkish confinement of 
an art which is properly the child of 
Nature. The music of these school- 
men was as ingenious and barren as 
their philosophy. 

But is this the whole account of it ? 
Oh, no. With all the coldness and arti- 
ficiality into which it degenerated in 
Germany, some time before Handel, the 
Fugue is too beautiful in itself, tuo in- 
exhaustible in its suggestions, to pass 
for a mere musical puzzle or acrostic, 
Mere ingenuity could not exercise such 
lasting, universal sway. The Fugue 
was rooted in the heart and genius of 
the middle ages. No one ~ admires 
Gothie architecture for its mere skill; 
it is felt to be full of beauty and spirit- 
ual significance. So the genius of the 
Fugue is essentially Gothic. It grows, 
and kindles, and goes circling upwards, 
like a many-tongued flame, always as- 
piring, never finished, telling of more 
and more that it would be. Moreover, 
it is impersonal and universa! in its 
sentiment. There is not one promi- 
nent air or voice in it, and the rest sub- 
ordinate; but innumerable voices and 
airs winding and blending into one 
another, and leading you imto the 
depths and mysterious mazes of a vast 
animated whole, like this world of 
ours. It is the type of the Finite 
losing itself in the Infinite. Such is the 
nobler aspect of the Fague ; the natural 
language of the deep, religious, mysti- 
cal,and Gothic sentiment of those times, 

It was into this style that the young 
Handel was first initiated. It was in 
this high mystic organ-musie, that the 
soul of the future composer of the 
“ Messiah” unfolded its wings, and 
learned to soar above this smoky eles 
ment of limitation, difference, and 
partial interests. At the same time, 
even admitting that there was little of 
saving life in “the then German coms 
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posers in thatstyle, so that their works 
are forgotten, yet what a school for 
the future artist! To compose a 
Fugue, however mechanically, com- 
pelled the mind to think, to re-produce 
great nature’s law of unity in variety. 
It was called the strict style. It com- 
pelled one to stick to his text; it was 
the Jogic of music. It would not do 
to string together passages, wandering 
wherever fancy led. The composer 
chose a theme, and then developed it, 
unravelled the seemingly simple knot 
into an endless sequence of admirable 
inferences, traversing a vast variety, 
yet always bringing you safely home to 
the theme. ‘This is something like 
the insight by which a philosopher de- 
duces the whole of Nature from the 
sight of one plantor stone. The artist, 
trained in such manly exercise, would 
be in little danger of composing super- 
ficially, if there were any material in 
him. How like the germ of an oak, in 
spring warmth, would every little 
spontaneous melody open out in his 
hands intoa whole melodious vegeta- 
tion! Handel laid a broad foundation 
in this thorough school of harmony. 
All that there was good in it he made 
his own; and if he also contracted 
what was bad in it, if he cultivated 
harmony at the expense of melody, he 
Was soon in a way toremedy that. 

2. The Italian Opera was his next 
school. In the Opera resulted the 
effort of music to eseape the fantas- 


tic fetters of: science and the tedium of 


the church, and to get back to nature. 
Popular melodies sprang up like wild 
flowers in the low places and by-paths 
of life. They were an unwritten mu- 
sic. The ecclesiastical composer did 
not recognize them. But towards the 
beginning of the seventeenth century 


they began to attract the attention of 


persons who had taste and feeling. 
As to the old church music, its original 
melody and subject matter had now 
become so stationary and lifeless, (all 
invention being bestowed on curious 
ways of harmonizing it), that it needed 
replenishment from the genuine 
sources, the careless natural melodies 
of the heart. Then popular airs were 
gathered up, and written out, and har- 
monized. And recitative, or singing 
speech, which had the double charm, 
(1)of natural expressiveness (its rhythm 
and melody irregularly varying with 
the sentimental), and (2) of being sup- 


posed to be the very same idealized 
and exalted language in which the old 
Greek dramas were recited, came into 
notice about this time, and was the 
principal feature of the first opera, per- 
formed in 1600. Between this date 
and the time of Handel, operas had ran 
away with nearly all the musical 
feeling of Italy. Meanwhile, too, the 
powers of the violin had been some- 
what developed; for then Corelli lived. 
And wherever the violin is practised, 
the taste for free and graceful melody 
necessarily follows. 

From the deep ecclesiastical studies 
of Germany, then, (varied only with 
so much of secular music as the obde 
and some few wind instruments fur- 
nished), Handel went to the world’s 
great conservatory of natural melody 
and pathos, the opera of Italy; from 
learning how to handle every theme 
with masterly power, to the enriching 
his mind with new themes; from 
delving amid the laws and exploring 
the thorough-bass of nature, to listen- 
ing and answering to her poesy. 
Strength and grace, now, alike were 
his. He had laid a solid rock-founda- 
tion; but it was overspread with a 
rich and generous soil, in which all 
the sweetest flowers sprang quickly up. 

3. There was yet a third, a middie 
style, between the learned church style 
and the natural and almost licentious 
secular music: and on this Handel, 
though perhaps unconsciously, stood by 
force of his whole inborn character 
and genius. I mean the Lutheran 
Protestant ‘‘Choral;” the popular 
sacred music; the insurrection of na- 
ture against science im the church, as 
the opera was nature setting up for 
herself out of the church. This was 
the simplest, though the gravest of al] 
music. It did not discourse of the per- 
sonal and temporary, like songs and 
operas, but gave utterance to the uni- 
versal religious sentiment. It allowed 
the whole congregation to sing, in 
solemn long-drawn notes; all in unison, 
without any harmony: and yet the 
vast uprolling cloud of sound, swelled 
by such a mass of voices, saluting the 
ear from different distances, and swal- 
lowing up its own echoes and reflex- 
ions, did affect the ear /ike harmony,— 
just as the cloud taking the sun at dif- 
ferent angles exhibits all the colors of 
the rainbow. A Handel, listening to 
this mighty volume of sound, would 
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scarcely help hearing tenor, and alto, 
and bass, and even imagining florid 
interwoven melodies playing sponta- 
neous accompaniment, and fugues in 


endless chase traversing the whole 
mass. 

Handel’s genius was essentially 
popular. He stood on the middle Pro- 


testant ground of popular feeling. 
He did not confine himself, of course, 
to the simple form of the “Choral ;” 
but on the basis of its simple spirit he 
built his art, borrowing, on either side, 
from the profoundly learned, mystical 
music of the cathedral, and from the 
inventive fire of the secular opera. To 
the music of the popular religious sen- 
timent he gave the endless metaphysi- 
cal unfoldings of science, and the grace 
and unconstraint of nature. Thus he 
reconciled religion, science, native im- 
pulse, all, in his art; and produced a 
music which is a prophetic language, a 
language of that innate faith in every 
mind which is deeper than all our 
moods and opinions, the faith, namely, 
that all shall be reconciled; that there 
shall be no secular, no sacred, but all 
good, each finding its joy inall. But 
this is anticipating. Handel did not 
enter this peculiar province which 
Heaven had assigned him, until he had 
studied long in the schools we have 
described; no, not until he had toiled 
much longer, in a false position, trying 
to succeed in a sphere too small for 
him. I mean his long opera drudgery 
in England. 

His life in England before he com- 
posed the *‘ Messiah” was one long 
thirty years of gigantic unremitted toil ; 
during which time he produced about 
forty operas, several oratorios, and other 
music without end. He reigned abso- 
lute monarch in England’s music during 
half that time, and then he let no op- 
position drive him from the ground; it 
was the ground itself sank under him. 
It was Providence itself letting him 
down upon the solid rock foundation, 
where he might work with all his own 
true strength. Of his splendid triumphs 
there as opera conductor and composer 
we cannot speak. Like every popular 
favorite he had his day of reverses. 
His lofty spirit could not conform to 
the caprices and ambitious tastes of the 
singers whom he had to manage, and 
whose quarrels divided the nobility into 
rival factions. For, strange to say, the 
opera faction was made political capital 
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of; and a formidable body of nobility 
conspired to break up Handel’s opera. 
He made head against the tide with a 
giant’s vigor, till he had lost all his 
earnings, and become diseased in body 
and in mind. Finally one arm was 
paralyzed. He was induced to leave 
cares and go over to Aix la Chapelle to 
recruit himself. He made summary 
work with this cure, as with every- 
thing. He sat thrice the usual time 
over the vapor baths; in three days he 
was exciting crowds to rapture, as he 
played like an angel just descended, on 
the organ of the ‘neighboring church ; 

and in six weeks he was in England 
again, composing operas as_ before. 
This was in 1736. He struggled ona 
few years more, but all in vain; the 
day had passed. The whole tide bore 
down against him; not only enemies 
whom he was too proud to conciliate, 
but popular taste itself. Indeed, the 
opera was but a fashion, and never 
really loved in England. The barren 
sentimentalities and trivialities of the 
Italian opera were no field for him. 
He was not born, like Gluck and Mo- 
zart, to bring out the peculiar genius of 
that sort of music. He was reserved 
for greater work. His quarrel with the 
singers was, in fact, a quarrel with the 
opera itself, a contending against his 
own chosen position, a chafing against 
the wires of the cage to which he 

clung with mistaken fondness. He 
discovered it while he had yet strength 
left to turn the dark experience to ac- 
count. He dropped the opera, and 
took to the oratorio. He had wrought 
so like a Hercules, for the love of it, 
because he was so full. He was a 
long time in finding himself out. The 
very glow of health-activity made him 
careless as to the sphere he wrought in. 
Such a strong and ready engine finds 
its way unconsciously in whatever 
market is open for it. He was all this 
while only laboring for the present; 
and if he created any imperishable pro- 
ducts, if he lavished on the immediate 
object more than that object was worth, 
it was quite unconsciously. Doubtless 
much of the pure ore of his own true 
genius long lay buried with the dusty 
volumes, the forty folios, of his forgot- 
ten operas, in the Royal Library. 
Rich mine that, with all its rubbish! 
and busily they are beginning now to 
work it. The imperishable, “the truly 
inspired songsand recitatives, scattered 
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through the operas, wiil soon be sepa- 
rated from the rest; the part which 
belongs to Handel and to eternity will 
be separated from that which belongs 
to the days of George II. and the opera, 
and added to the classics of the art. 

We cannot help remarking, in the 
Handel of those days the publicity of 
the phenomenon. He loved the light. 
He passed his life in the eyes of all 
men. But there was not a particle of 
vanity or murbid ambition in this. 
Calmly he took his place there, and 
stood conspicuous, because it was his 
place. He never courted fortune; she 
came to him. His genius, we have 
said, was of a popular nature. It was 
for ‘old Sebastian Bach,” his great 
contemporary (whom, by the by, he 
never satv), to stay at home in a small 
German town, and toil in solitude, 
producing gigantic works which he 
enjoyed in “solitude and dedicated to 
Art for Art’s sake. Handel was made 
to sway the minds of men. Bach was 
a mystic in music; Handel, the elo- 
quent but thoroughly true and honest 
people’s man. Bach’s writings are 
now brought out from the dust of an- 
tiquity, like the buried leaves of a 
Sybil ; Handel stood forth and prophe- 
sied before the eyes of men. 

We have now arrived at the period 
of his greatest works. He sank in the 
Opera, to rise again in a glory which 
that could not give. He had already 
written several Oratorios, among others 
his “Esther,” ‘ Deborah,” “ Alexan- 
der’s Feast,” and recently his stupen- 
dous “Israel in Egypt.” These were 
performed in the theatres during Lent, 
when operas were forbidden; and as 
they required no expensive scenery 
and decorations, he could not do better 
than address himself henceforward 
altogether to the public taste, which 
had declared itself so decidedly in favor 
of his earlier works of that kind. In 
1741 he composed the work by which 
he is chiefly known—the highest and 
fullest expression of his soul, possibly 
the highest product of mnieleed art, his 
** Messiah.” It was begun and finished 
in twevty-one days! History has no 
other instance of such intense and 
lightning-like execution in any depart- 
ment of human activity. 

We have not time to continue his 
history. He composed Oratorios till 
his death, which was in 1759, making 
him seventy-five years old. We only 


pause to contemplate two _ pictures. 
One is Handel in the full tide of sue- 
cess in England—the man of many 
cares, and whe delighted in| many 
cares, directing in the performance of 
his own operas, his great bag-wig 
the while vibrating, as it is said, with 
a peculiar motion that indicated his 
satisfaction, and told the spectators 
when all went on to his mind. The 
other is the blind old man, led forward 
in the choir to make his obeisance to 
an audience affected to tears, before 
he sat down to play the organ in his 
own oratorios. ‘Then look at any pic- 
ture of his full-length statwe in West- 
minster Abbey, and recognize in his 
commanding form the like colossal 
proportions of his mind and character ; 
calm, and steady, and cheerful, as his 
own open, placid countenance. 

Let us now, then, approach the 
“ Messran.” Let us study the plant 
in the full flower. Though not un- 
surpassed by others of his works in 
grandeur of execution; though not, 
like “ Israel in Egypt,” one vast 
mountain-chain, a// choruses; yet, for 
its blending of the whole variety— 
mountains, plains, villages and streams 
—into one warm and life-like Jand- 
scape} for poetic unity, for the dignity 
of its theme, for never-ending influence 
upon the minds of men, carried about, 
as it is, like thoughts home and 
friends, in the every-day, aliens con- 
sciousness of so many, embalming 
their Christmas associations, interpret- 
ing, to the heart if not to the head, the 
most pregnant sentences of Scripture ; 
in fact, expressing all the essential 


juices of the Gospels, old and new, 


into one bright cordial, which goes 
straight and warm to the heart, quick- 
ening it into forgetfulness of dry dog- 
matics and the stumbling-blocks of 
tradition; for these, and many more 
good reasons, it must be regarded as 
his greatest work. 

Strange as it seems, about the origin 
of this noble work there are several 
theories. Though but a century old, 
there is mist and uncertainty about its 
beginning, as if it were some old Iliad. 
The author is known, the date of its 
appearance too; but when and how 
did it originate in him? the date and 
manner of its creation? that is the 
question. And that is the question 
about all great works of genius. A 
certain mysterious suddenness marks 
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their appearance ; they are here, all 
fully organized and animated, to com- 
mand our admiration; but of the first 
designs, the study, and the time it took 
to make them what they are, we can 
only conjecture. The grand, however 
near, has something of the obscurity 
of the distant and antique. 

The usual account is this. Finding 
his operas fail, and weary with such 
trivial work; feeling that it was time 
now to do something more worthy of 
his genius and more fitting his years, 
as he was getting old; having always 
been of a religious turn; a staunch 
Lutheran in creed; well read in his 
Bible; particularly fond of the Prophets 
and of St. Paul; and deeply impressed 
with the one pervading theme of the 
Scriptures, the fall and redemption of 
man, he resolved to draw from all the 
resources of his Art, and put forth all 
his powers to make an eloquent expo- 
sition of his faith, in music, and inter- 
pret the Bible thus to the hearts of all 
men. In such a work he would dis- 
eard the words and inventions of men. 
He would draw from the genuine fount 
of Inspiration; from the Scriptures 
themselves cull out the most pregnant 
sentences, and arrange them io an epic 
unity, like a small germ in which the 
whole tree should lie hid, needing only 
music to warm it out into full life. 

“he story goes, that an English Arch- 
bishop, hearing of his intention, sent 
and begged him to ‘ wait awhile, and 
he would write the words for him.” 
But Handel replied indignantly, “ Does 
he think that he can write better than 
prophets and apostles full of the Holy 
Ghost? or that I have not read and 
loved my Bible as well as he?” Sohe 
chose for himself such sentences as he 
wanted; and, having set them in due 
order, till they filled out the circle of 
his thought, began at the beginning 
and turned it into music. 

So far as this is historical fact, it is 
well. But then in the main point, 
namely, as regards its being a work of 
deliberate design on the part of Handel, 
it evidently is, and could only be, 
conjectural. If it was so, it was an 
exception to almost all great works of 
genius, which are not made to order, 
or from set purpose, but come sponta- 
neously, Heaven knows how—grow 
with the growth of the man himself. 

Far lovelier to the imagination is 
the theory which supposes the “ Mes- 


siah” the result of slow, successive 
accretions; or rather, that it had a 
fragmentary and accidental origin ; 
that he had long carried about in his 
head the independent parts of it, ull 
finally, in one glowing hour of genius, 
they were all fused into one perfect 
whole, to the surprise of himself as 
of every one. This makes it seem 
more as if the design lay in the eternal 
counsels of Fate and God—as if the 
work were the culminating flower or 
fruit of the man’s whole nature, and 
not the arbitrary manufacture of his 
will. This view is stated by Zelter, 
perhaps the first of musical critics, in 
a letter to Goethe. 

It is enough to mention these opi- 
nions. We proceed to examine the work 
itself. The main theme, which forms 
the nucleus and body of the Oratorio, 
is certainly the middle portion of it, 
which relates to the sufferings of Jesus 
upon earth, and which, taken by itself, 
is only another specimen of a form of 
composition so common among the 
early Church composers, called the 
Passion. Though not more than a 
fifth of the whole in length, yet in the 
consciousness of the hearer it occupies 
more than all the rest; for it is deeper 
and darker, so that we feel our way 
through it, and count the moments, and 
weigh each thought, and think not only 
of what we are now hearing, not only 
of “ the sufferings of this present time,” 
but also of “the glory which is to be 
revealed,” while at the same time we 
look back upon that bright morning of 
promise, succeeded by this cloudy day. 
Swiftly fled the fond childlike antici- 
pations of the first part, with its vision 
of shepherds, and starlight, and angels 
announcing the birth. Swiftly, too, 
without sense of time, are we buoyed 
up on those Hallelujahs and Songs of 
Immortality which follow. It wasthe 
wisdom of Art, thus to spend more 
words and notes upon the introduction 
and the close, diffuse in its treatment 
of the illuminated edges of the cloud, 
brief, condensed, and suggestive in 
painting its opaque body, on whose sur- 
face all this beauty plays. 

Such, then, is the unity of the work. 
Such the way in which it is all evolved 
from the central theme, or “ Passion.” 
Life is often compared to aday. So 
also the “ Messiah,” which represents 
the whole story of life, its hopes, its 
toils, its everlasting results, embodied 
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in the life of Jesus, may be said to cor- 
respond with the divisions of the day. 
On the dull and restless night of the 
overture breaks the red dawn of pro- 
phecy: “‘ Comfort ye, my people.” ‘The 
wear and tear, the fruitful weariness 
and woe of busy day-time, answers to 
the “Passion.” Calm, erystal light 
from the red west at sunset,—the pure 
crescent of anew moon above, and the 
friendly stars still brightening, whisper- 
ing faith, and waking a love which 
cannot think of death,—is the fit scen- 
ery of the sentiment that follows : ig 
ieee that my Redeemer liveth! 

And now let us try to do some just- 
ice in detail to our memory of this 
never to be forgotten music, tracing its 
songs and choruses along in order, and 
lingering as long as we dare in each 
favorite spot; a pleasant task, of which 
the hardest part will be the self-denial 
of having to pass rudely by many a 
beauty, if we would get through within 
any reasonable space. 

Each part, beautiful as it is singly, 
must be understood and appreciated in 
its membership to the great whole. 
The overture, (a critic suggests), is pur- 
posely dull. First, a slow movement 
in a minor key, significant of nothing 
but emptiness and weariness ; then a 


quick, nervous fugue, a struggling as of 


mauy forces to disengage themselves 
and find relief; each, however, set 
against the other; a strife which ends 
in nothing; a helpless, hopeless, pas- 
sionate impatience. This is the mght 
of sinful and suffering humanity, and is 
the background on which the radiant 
forin of Prophecy alights. The strug- 
gling fugue subsides, and remains in 
the imagination a night-mare which 
must be shaken off, a discord which 
cries for solution. ‘The fever is at the 
crisis; relief must soon come, if at all. 
And now steal in those fresh, spring- 
like notes from the instruments, in the 
major of the key, (which happens to 
be that warmest and sunniest of all the 
keys, E major,—the same in which the 
sunny Haydn so delighted, the same in 
which he wrote the sunrise symphony 
in his *‘ Creation”), and a clear, con- 
soling, manly voice is heard: ‘* Com- 


fort ye, my pe ople ; Spe ak ve comforta- 


bly to Jerusale m, for her warfare 18 ace 
complished, her iniquity 1s pardoned ;” 
and rising toa tone of more eloquent 
and authoritative assurance adds: 


“ The voice of him that crieth in the 
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wilderness: Prepare ye the way of the 
Lerd.” But observe, the music here 
is not dramatic. It does not wn- 
personate the prophet and the voice 
in the wilderness; it hears them; or 
remembers them and muses on them. 
It is Israel with a heavy heart, when 
her need is the sorest, bethinking her- 
self of her prophets and her precious 
holy sentences. And in this musing 
mood how naturally comes up the 
memory of oiher sentences, more mi- 
nutely figurative, the ‘‘ dear images 
(as Rochlitz says), which are dwelt 
upon and imitated in the song: “ Lvery 
valley shall be ewxalied, and every 
mountain and hill made low; the 
crooked straig At, and the rough places 
plain ;” a species of imitation so literal 
and out of the province of trueart, that 
it would require excuse in any other 
vase, where feeling did not justify the 
fondling over trifles. And now comes 
the fugued chorus of joy, leaping forth 
as if it could not contain itself. The 
first phrase, ‘“* And the glory of the 
Lord,” is begun by the alto, and then 
immediately resounded in all the parts ; 
then a second phrase, ‘shall be re- 
vealed,” with a more flowing rhythm, 
starts with the tenor, Is pursued by 
the bass, then the alto, Pt the so- 
prano, till all are whirled away in a 
swift and graceful play of hide-and- 
seek ; and again a third phrase, begun 
and repeated in the same way, on the 
words, “and all flesh shall see it to- 
gether,” comes in to increase the har- 
monious confusion. And so, buoyantly, 
wave upon wave rolls in and falls back 
upon others coming after, while the 
bass in long loud notes—holding upon 
the words, ‘“ For the mouth of the 
Lord hath spoken it ’’—seems like the 
boundless reservoir of Ocean behind 
all. 

This completes the first sketch, or 
introduction of the Oratorio. It is all 
fresh and spring-like, and full of ex- 
pectation. It is but the prelude of what 
1S DOW given in more detail. 

A bass voice recites the words: 

Thus saith the Lord: Yet once a little 
while, and I will shake the earth, &c., 
: * and the desire of all nations 
shall come,” &c. But the confidence 
inspired by these words yields to a 
momentary misgiving in that most 
beautiful bass song, in the minor, 
“But who may alide the day of his 
coming ;” which rises to wild terror 
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at the thought: “‘ For he is like a re- 


finer’s fire.” Then begins a single 


high voice in a musing, half involun- 
tary tone, as if just struck with the 
thought that there is hope in the 
words, “ And he shall purify,” and 
then again, more confidently and with 
a prolonged and florid melody, “ And 
he shall purify the sons of Levi.” The 
bass takes up the suggestion, and one 
part after another, till all grow enthu- 
siastic with the thought, and the kind- 
ling fugue becomes one blended, heav- 
enward, soaring flame; when all the 
voices unite, “that they may offer 
unto the Lord an offering of right- 
eousness.”. The chorus dies away ; and 
again we are introduced into the soli- 
tude of the believing heart, feeding 


upon its delicious secret, the hopes of 


wophecy. The deep, tender, full- 
acted: innocent contralto, sings over 
to itself the promise, “ Behold, a vir- 
gin shall conceive,” and then gives way 
(like a child talking to herself, so in 
earnest with her own sweet thoughts, 
that she forgets she is alone) toa rap- 
turous, ever varied, fondly repeated 
melody : “ O thou that tellest glad tid- 
ings to Zion,” &c., so steeped in feel- 
ing! so heavily drooping with excess 
of love, and faith, and piety! so confi- 
dent of the sympathy of all and every- 
thing! so much so, that all the sweet- 
ness and majesty of the skies seem to 
blend in with it in the accompani- 
ments! Trustful, happy child, to 
whose devout thoughtit is all smile and 
sunshine, even in the midst of dark- 
ness! When she reaches the words, 
“ And the glory of the Lord is risen 
upon thee,” the accompaniments cease, 
and the voice sinks slowly down, as in 
a swoon of delight, through almost an 
octave, and there our souls hang poised 
in the magical sphere of the flat sev- 
enth, whenall manne r of sweet dreamy 
imaginations, “children of the air,” 

swim up round us in figures of the 
violins, and seem to balance themselves 
upon our shoulders, and cling reund our 
necks. And now from this blissful in- 
ner world of faith, from the holy re- 
cesses of the pious heart, we are led 
by a descriptive bass recitative to the 
world without: “ For behold, darkness 
shall cover the earth.” But to us, pre- 
pared as we have been, it is a darkness 
big with expectation; and wondrously 
the music swells and brightens with 
the words, “ But the Lord shall arise, 


and the Gentiles shall cometo thylight,” 
&e. And in the song that follows, we 
see the people groping their way in 
darkness—darkness without and with- 
in. Here is no fine shading, no har- 
mony of colors ; for there is no light to 
see by; the harmony is all absorbed 
into dark unison; we feel our way 
along ; the rhythm, the movement 
alone intimates what is passing in the 
dark; i in stately, gloomy octaves, voice 
and instruments move on together. 

Enough of these visions! the mind 
is over-full and must find vent. We 
are come to another of those grand 
halting-places, where the gathering 
crowd of thoughts, as they hurry on 
towards the consummation, must 
pause, as it were, and turn round and 
shout; another of those mighty cho- 
ruses, each mightier than the last, 
which seem to sum up all that goes 
before, and measure the progress of the 
piece ; or shall we call them periodical 
inundations, in which the silent depths 
of emotion and enthusiasm, which have 
been all this while secretly feeding the 
springs of the heart, rise and testify 
their fullness? It is the chorus: 
“ Unto us a child is born!” Zelter 
says that in the original it wasnot ine 
tended to come in until after the “ Ay- 
nunciation.” “ After the shepherds, 
he says, “ have heard the words of the 
angel in the field by night, and recoy- 
ered from their terror, one party beging : 
‘Unto us a child isborn,’ and toys it- 
nocently with the thought; then fol- 
lows another in the same way; then 
the third, then the fourth, till finally at 
the words, ‘ Wonderful, Counsellor,’ 
&c., all unite; the flocks of the field, 
the host of stars of the whole heavens, 
all awake and stir with life and glad- 
ness.” Butin Mozart’s arrangement, 
which is always used, this chorus, (for 
what reason I cannot tell), comes first. 
Teould not deseribe it better than in 
the words of Rochlitz: 


Six—not more than six measures of 
Riiornel (instrumental symphony) contain 
at the outset ail the musical ideas, of 
which this very long chorus is woven, 
with the exception of a single one, which 
Handel, for a good reason (as we Shall 
soon hear), could not betray till its time 
came. These ideas are here plainly, but 
powerfully stated. They are so charac- 
teristic and expressive, that [have never 
yet been at a performance, without re- 
marking how every face, however serious 
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and clouded over during the last passage, 
brightened up at the first sound of the 
instruments, before a single voice began. 
The soprano voice begins alone, in the 
principal theme of the music, announcing 
the glad tidings, ‘ Unto us a child is born, 
a son is given,’ while the instruments al- 
ternating with a second thought play on 
softly by themselves. Then the tenor 
takes up the same words with the same 
melody ; but before it has half announced 
the message, the first, as if it could not 
contain itself, falls in again with the same 
tones, and carries it out with more spirit 
(while the tenor perishes) and with a 
richer figure (the third musical idea), in 
which joyous movement the instruments 
are almost hushed. Now the alto takes 
up the words to the first melody; that is 
interrupted by the bass, as the tenor was 
by the soprano; till the tenor, without 
instruments (except the continued bass), 
and in majestic solemn style, adds: ‘dnd 
the government shall be upon his shoulders :? 
the others, as if timid, merely say it over 
after; especially the vocal bass, slowly 
and statelily coming up from the deep, as 
if thinking and doubting still. Then all, 
as if by inspiration, suddenly exclaim : 
‘And his name shall be called Woxprr- 
FUL, CouNsELLoR, THE .Micnty Gop, 
THE EverRLAsSTING FATHER, PRINCE oF 
Preace;’ and with that word ‘ WonprEr- 


uL ’ all the fulness of the choir and of 


the orchestra hitherto kept back rushes 
together like many mountain torrents into 
one flood, and all souls bow entranced be- 
fore the power of this single accord, which 
Handel could not betray before, that it 
might surprise. The voices and instru- 
ments all together (except the trumpets 
and drums, reserved for still greater use), 
simply exclaim one of those lofty names 
—pause awhile, that it may have time to 
echo far and wide—and then exclaim 
another, still in the same chord, and 
pause again, and another, and so on— 
while the violins take up that first joyous 
figure of the soprano, soar up into the sky 
with it, and there in warbling thirds bind 
those single exclamations together. Han- 
del in thischorus works over these same 
ideas, in essentially the same manner, and 
yet with the greatest variety, twice more ; 
till all the voices, and all the instruments, 
and all the ideas unite at length, and at 
the climax of their inspiration proclaim 
the whole glad tidings yet again. A ri- 
tornel plays over once more the principal 
themes, and lets the soul down gently and 
gradually from the ever-gaining and by 
this time too intense excitement.”’ 


And now comes the Christmas spec- 
tacle of the Nativity, an exquisite piece 


of picture music. It has been well 
likened to one of those altar-pieces by 
the old painters on the same subject, 
exceedingly simple in its means, yet 
beautiful and full of feeling. First is 
the “ Pastoral Symphony,” a Siciliano 
movement, soft and flowing, confined 
to a very few of the simplest chords, 
the melody flowing in thirds (that first 
harmony which natural, untaught 
singers discover for themselves), and 
all by the few unaided stringed instru- 
ments, which form the heart of the 
orchestra. To these Mozart has added 
flutes, and tardy, mellow horns, and 
reedy bassoons; and the effect is an 
all-pervading streaming up of sweetest 
sounds, as if they exhaled from the 
leaves and flowers, from al! the pores of 
the earth. The air teems with melody, 
“smoothing the raven down of dark- 
ness ull it smiles.” As Zelter says, 
“vou feel the starlight.” ‘This forms 
the overture. Then comes the recita- 
tive, ‘ There were Shepherds abiding 
in the fields,” &c. Then there is a 
waving of wings in the air, nearer and 
nearer, as the approach of the ange! of 
the Lord is recited; and then a clear, 
crystal, bell-toned voice, calm and 
without passion, announces the birth of 
the Saviour to the shepherds; and the 
violins fill the air full of wings at the 
words: “Suddenly there was with the 
angela multitude of the heavenly host.” 
In the song of the angels, which is 
composed of high and silvery chords, 
there is exquisite music, such as only 
floats down in our thoughts on a clear 
night in the skies, when the boundless 
firmament above mirrors the spiritual 
firmament within, and nature and we 
are one thought. At the words, 
‘Peace on earth !” proclaimed in long 
full tones, there is a pause while the 
echo rolls away amid short, full, mea- 
sured pulses of the instruments, which 
seem like the throbbing of all nature’s 
sympathetic joy. And playfully are 
the words passed about among the 
multitudinous voices in the air, in 
broken fugue; “Good will towards 
man.” 

This scenic interlude, or play within 
play, over, the grand business of the 
Oratorio proceeds: namely, contempla- 
tion and celebration of the great event 
with all its consequences. A Soprano 
voice soars up like a lark into the blue 
of heaven, and pours down floods of 
rapturous flowery melodies in the 
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song: “ Rejoice greatly,O daughter 
of Zion!*—Joy uncontainable—that 
cannot fly high enough, in the very 
excess of its joyfulness, feeling more 
than ever the chains of earth, so that 
in despair of utterance it yields at last 
to a sweet melancholy, and sinks so 
full of feeling in the solemn, almost 
condoling passage : “ He is the righteous 
Saviour.” Then follows: “The eyes 
of the blind shall be opened,” &c., and 
that most heavenly air (again in the pas- 
toral Siciliano rhythm) “ He shall feed 
his flocks,” &c., so full of consolation, 
inspiring one with that holy sweet 
content, which sermons only make us 
feel the want of. Some one said of it, 
“God grant that this song may float 
before my mind, when I rest upon my 
death-bed. Gladly must the eyes close 
upon all that is left behind and that 
was dear to the heart, in the fulness of 
hope.” Then comes the chorus: “irs 
yoke is easy,” &e. 

This closes the first part. It is re- 
freshing and elevating to stand right 
within the roar and spray of Niagara, 
if one can tarry long, and dwell at 
leisure on its various views and fea- 
tures. But to hurry rapidly by, with 
the hope of seeing and doing justice to 
itall in a given time, only irritates and 
dissipates the mind. There is a bend 
in the river, three miles below, where 
one sees the whole in the distance, and 
comprehends it easily, in all its beauty, 
if not in its sublimity. In this way 
we shall be obliged to treat the re- 
mainder of this Niagara of oratorios,— 
to stand further off, and give but a gen- 
eral, bird’s-eye view of the other parts. 

The second portion, consisting of 
some dozen choruses and airs, describes 
the Passion, and constitutes, as we 
have said, the body of the piece. For 
itis “ the divine depths of sorrow,” out 
of which the whole mysterious work 
of redemption is perfected. The music 
grows very deep here. You are 
reminded of the earnest business of life, 
of the serious price, the toil and study 
and long suffering, by which all good 
must be earned. You no longer de- 
light in the gay flowers and gems of 
countless forms of beauty which strew 
life’s surface, gleaming in the sun; 
you are led down into the dark labora- 
tory where, amid pain, privation and 
patience, these beauteous results are 
prepared. Most perfect type of this 
universal fact in human life was the 
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suffering of Jesus. The first chorus: 
“ Behold the Lamb of God,” with its 
dark minor chords, brings threatening 
clouds over us, which hang so low, as 
almost to suffocate; we are weighed 
down with intensity of gloom. Its 
rhythm, too, is that of the great rest- 
less, heaving ocean, each swell] thun- 
dering on the shore with a more omin- 
ous sound. Thischorusis not so much 
the voice of the multitude ; it is not as 
if you heard persons singing; but ra- 
ther as if you saw them looking each 
other in the face in the stony silence 
of stifled woe. It is rather a deserip- 
tive symphony, performed by a great 
choir of voices, instead of instruments, 
for the sake of the greater mass of 
sound; a sort of vocal overture. And 
now comes the sweet relief of tears; 
now grief finds a voice in that most 
pathetic song ever written: “ He was 
despised and rejected.” It is said that 
a friend, calling upon Handel while in 
the act of setting these pathetic words, 
found himactually sobbing. We must 
pass over the choruses and songs, 
which describe his persecution and the 
taunts of the multitude, only casting 
behind one lingering look of awe and 
admiration upon the sainted form who 
rises before us, mild, majestic, eloquent- 
ly silent, as we hear the recitative- 
“ Thy rebuke hath broken his heart :” 
and ‘“ Behold and see if there be any 
sorrow like unto his sorrow.” It is the 
apotheosis of grief. The whole part 
Zelter characterizes thus: “Suffer- 
ings and death : brief, but not crowded ; 
great, still, affecting ; no torments, no 
crucifying, and that sort of thing; the 
sorrow of the just over the degradation 
of the good and beautiful.” 

I cannot leave this part, however, 
without remarking upon the singular 
chorus: ‘ All we like sheep have gone 
astray ;” whose wild, mirthful, almost 
comic style, breaking in in the midst of 
so much sadness, has puzzled many 
critics. The most of an apology 
which Rochlitz has been able to make 
for it, is to suppose it necessary for 
variety. But genius never stoops to so 
lowareason. The smallest part of its 
work stands by the like inward neces- 
sity with the greatest, with the whole. 
To me this chorus does not seem to 
break the moral and poetic unity of 
the work, but rather to strengthen and 
complete it. The tramping, truant, 
ea motion with which it sets out, 
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the voices running away in all direc- 
tions, each with a phrase; “we have 
turned,” and “every one to his own 
way,”—this is but sin glorying in its 
shame, and making the most of its 
hard case by getting up a little alco- 
holic exhilaration for the time. But 
the weight of the chorus lies not here. 
This is but the introduction and prepa- 
ration by contrast for the main theme 
which follows. With what unerring 
fatality all this drunken furor subsides 
into reflection on the dread, retributive 
other side of the matter, in the pro- 
foundly solemn adagio at the close: 
“And the Lord hath laid on him the 
iniquity of us all.” 

We must not stop to notice the 
many admirable things in the third 
part, which, beginning with the resur- 
rection of Jesus, and the great chorus, 
“ [Tift up your heads, O ye gates,” 
(forming a finale to all this last), goes 
on to celebrate the fruits of his death, 


and describe the sending forth of 


preachers, and the triumphant conflict 
of the Word with the powers of dark- 
ness. This part, too, has its grand 
finale. Enthusiasm has reached the 
acmé, and breaks forth in the cele- 
brated “ Hallelujah Chorus.” Handel 
confessed, in his later years, that when 
he composed this chorus “he knew 
not whether he was in the body or out 
of the body.” The simplicity and 
grandeur of its massive structure, and 
the universality of its sentiment, make 
it one of those works which never can 
be represented on too vast a scale. 
No multitude of voices can overdo it. 
There is no bloating or exaggerating, 
by any representation, these great 
granite ranges in the world of musical 
art. In England, their traditional asso- 
ciations with the “ Hallelujah Chorus,” 
as performed at the great commemo- 
ration of Handel in Westminster 
Abbey, form a part of the national 
treasure. Dr. Burney closes his ac- 
count of it thus: 


* Dante, in his ‘ Paradiso,’ imagines 
nine circles, or choirs of cherubs, seraphs, 
patriarchs, prophets, martyrs, saints, 
angels, and archangels, who, with hand 
and Voice, are eternally praising and glo- 
rifying the Supreme Being, whom he 
places in the centre; taking the idea from 
the * Te Deum laudamus.’ Now, as the 
orchestra in Westminster Abbey seemed 
to ascend into the clouds, and unite with 


the saints and martyrs represented on the 
painted glass in the west window, which 
had all the appearance of a continuation 
of the orchestra, I could hardly refrain, 
during the performance of the ‘ Allelujah,’ 
to imagine that this orchestra, so admira- 
bly constructed, filled and employed, was 
a point or segment of one of those celes- 
tial circles. And perhaps no band of 
mortal musicians ever exhibited a more 
respectable appearance to the eye, or 
afforded a more extatic and affecting sound 
to the ear than this. 


“<«So sang they, and the empyrean rang 
With allelujabs.’ ” 


The last part celebrates the great 
doctrine of immortality, opening with 
the song, “J know that my Redeemer 
liveth,” which it is well that we must 


hurry over, for no words are worthy of 


it. Who is not a believer while he 
gives himself up to that song? And 
who soon forgets it? In the doubts 
and fears of weaker moments, that 
will come to all of us, recall its hea- 
venly sound, and wait in peace till 
thou shalt be thyself again! 

One thing here we would remark. 
What a mystery is this matter of the 
keys in music! Each seems a separate 
sphere or element. Here weare agair 


in the clear, blue, sunny, upper air of 


E major, the heaven of prophecy, 
where those first tones of hope came 
upon us in “ Comfort ye, my people.” 
Then it was sweet dependence on a 
heavenly promise ; now it is the very 
sense and inward realization of Im- 
mortality ; " for now is Christ risen.” 
It is too much to feel; too much for a 
poor child of circumstances ; the mira- 
cle and glory of it must be celebrated 
in the thrilling trumpet-song, “ Behold 
I tell you a mystery !” 

And what can we say of the triple 
accumulation of choruses at the end? 
First, “ Worthy the Lamb ;” then, 
*“ Blessing and honor be unto him;” 
which, if not more sublime, are at least 
more elaborate than the “ Hallelujah ;” 
and then, when the hearer thinks there 
can be no more, the vocal torrent bursts 
the shackles of words, and on the two 
syllables of “Amen,” revels with all 
the freedom of an orchestra in the 
most magnificent of Fugues. 

Having thus refreshed our memory 
of this great work, let us try to weigh 
it in the scales of an appreciating criti- 
cism, as a work of Art and of Soul. 
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1. The last impression which it 
leaves upon the mind, and the first to 
be recalled, is sublimity. It rolls 
away in the memory like distant thun- 
der. Those choruses echo through 
one’s life. They are the grand feature. 
‘They, more than any part, stamp the 
meaning of the whole upon us. If it 
were merely a physical sublimity, con- 
sisting in the grandeur of the masses, 
in overpowering, deafening effect, or in 
the vastness of the images suggested, 
this would not be the highest praise. 
But the sublimity is in the thought, 
Each chorus is the development of a 
sentiment so deep and universal, as to 
be capable of indefinite expansion. 
That which unites all minds finds 
utterance in them. 

We perceive a uniform progress in 
these choruses. From first to last, 
each leaves the mind in a state of ex- 
pectation which is more than fulfilled 
in the next that comes, and so they 
grow greater and greater to the last 
Amen. We seldom hear a succession 
of choruses, in which one does not in 
a measure neutralize the other, and 
send you away more confused than 
edified. This we felt in the “ Mount 
Sinai” of Neukomm ; and even in the 
“Creation” of Haydn, where, however 
noble each chorus may be in itself, 
they do not follow each other up with 
that ever-gathering force, which lends 
one onward sure momentum to the 
oratorio, and floats the whole mass 
majestically on. Full of separate beau- 
ties, you feel its want of unity. But 
in the *“* Messiah” each great chorus 
seems to gather up the last one withit 
in its onsweep, as each wave only falls 
back into the arms of a succeeding 
greater wave, and both with accumu- 
lated force roll further in, and make a 
higher mark upon the beach. Such is 
the way with Handel. He never spends 
his strength too early. He never fails 
to answer expectation, let him begin 
on never so grand a scale; and he does 
not have to contract his forees with 
any niggardly economy, in order to 
come out at the great end of the 
horn. 

Simplicity and profound treatment 
equally belong to these choruses ; natu- 
ral melody and all thé resources of 
harmony. They are all elaborate 
Fugues ; but the subjects of the Fugues 
are so simple, so expressive and cha- 
racteristic, that every hearer recognizes 


them under every modification under 
which they re-appear continually in the 
gathering, self-uplifting whirl of har- 
mony. They are profound, yet easily 
understood. The theme is simple, the 
effect as a whole is simple, though 
swift and complicated the machinery 
by which it is wrought out. Recall 
here what was said of the essentially 
popular character of Handel’s genius. 
He stood on the middle ground, be- 
tween the scientific, mystic old church 
style, the Gothic fugue, and the light 
Italian melody ; viz., on the Protestant 
choral. On that he built his art. 
Filled with the sentiment of that, he 
did not let its bald and naked form 
confine him; he developed it with all 
the skill of science; and the choral, 
the plain psalm of the congregation, 
became a F'ugue. There is this pecu- 
liar in his Fugues; that they all point 
to the origin in nature of that form. 
When you hear the “ Wonderful” or 
the “Amen” chorus, it is as if you 
heard a plain choral, only carried out 
to the full extent of its idea, that is to 
say, sung in the open air by a countless 
multitude. First you catch the melody 
of the nearest voices,—a simple tune 
which any child might sing. As it 
goes on, other and more distant voices 
reach you; you catch their first notes 
while the others are already in the 
middle of the melody; and both keep 
on while another and another wave 
rolls in; and finally all are mingled in 
a confused yet most harmonious chase; 
now one part, now another of the air 
is prominent, but not longer than the 
crest of one wave is uppermost on the 
great boiling ocean ; and finally, when 
the flood is at the full, there is a sud- 
den pause—the silence which is louder 
than sound—the moment’s suspense, 
when the great ocean-swell has 
reached its height,—and slowly with 
ever-mingling, widening harmonies it 
settles back. Thus Handel’s Fugue is 
but the choral or psalm-tune, clad in 
its own sublime effects. It is the choral 
as handled by Nature, the choral as we 
hear it. And thus in him Nature and 
Art are one; and the greater he is, the 
more we feel at home with him. 

2. This would seem enough for one 
man. But from this sublimity, this 
mountain elevation, where we have 
ocean and Jand at our feet, sending up 
the sound of many waters, mingled 
with the reverberating Fugue of multi- 
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tudinous voices, we go down with him 
into the still valley, and follow the 
musical murmur of the brook ;—from 
the chorus to the song, from harmony 
to melody, from the sublime to the 
athetic. Simple and earnest as 

uther, deep and intricate, striving 
upward in ever-shifting, flame-like 
Fugue, like Gothic architecture, his 
choruses are thoroughly German. In 
his songs we live on the sunny south 
side of the Alps. Here his Italian cul- 
ture shows itself; the melodious forms 
of the Italian opera, and the deep 
sensibility of his own heart. In melody 
he surpassed all of his time. And 
there are no songs now which so haunt 
the mind, and express so much to us, 
as some of those we have mentioned in 
the “* Messiah.” True, there is some- 
thing antique and formal about them. 
At first we are offended by those long 
figures with which a single syllable is 
prolonged and played upon: for in- 
stance, the second syllable of the w ord 
“ exalted” in the song, “ Every valley.” 
But soon one learns to love even this, 
and to feel that Nature is not smo- 
thered by it, any more than she is by 
Shakspeare’s rounded periods. And 
how often he forgets all conventional 
forms, and is purely original, pouring 
forth a strain, all of the heart, with 
nothing of the school ! 

Still more of this natural eloquence 
is in the recitative passages. When 
we have heard Braham sing, ** Thy 
rebuke hath broken his heart,” or that 
famous piece from “ Jephtha,” we are 
no longer surprised to hear it said that 
Recitative is only a little more than 
the common speech of the warm 
South. What is it buta more unre- 
served and child-like speech, such as 
would be natural to us all, if cold 
weather and caution, winter without 
and within, did not check expression ? 
So it is said, the dog naturally howls 
or sings; it was intercourse with arti- 
ficial man which first taught him to 
bark. 

3. Picturesque effect is another 
memorable charm of the “ Messiah.” 
This, of course, is in the instrumental 
accompaniments. These are often 
highly descriptive, and surround the 


subject with a warm, rich scenery. If 


they often present images and special 
sounds or sights in nature, yet it is 
more in the way of suggestion than of 
imitation, and therefore fairly within 


the province of the Art. The accom- 
paniment but does the work of associa- 
tion, telling what is present to our 
imagination, while we feel with the 
song. It is wonderful how character- 
istic and how indispensable Handel 
has made every little morceau of ac- 
companiment and symphony; and yet 
they are the merest cutlines. Instru- 
mental music was a slight and meagre 
thing in his time. He only composed 
for the quartette of stringed instru- 
ments, with the obée and trumpet. 
Mozart filled it out with the rich color- 
ing of the modern instrumentation, 
with flutes and horns and bassoons, &c. 
A bold experiment, one would think! 
But so boldly and decidedly had Han- 
del sketched, that the appreciating 
younger brother could not alter or per- 
vert his thought; he only set it ina 
stronger light. 

4. But it is as a whole that this 
work is most remarkable ;—how it is 
all evolved out of one central inex- 
haustible thought, of which each part 
is only one of the numberless mani- 
festations, just as the flowers and crys- 
tals and living forms of the earth all 
tell of one inward principle of life. 
The whole work is one organic life. 
This it is that saves it from tedious- 
ness. We feel interested to complete 
it, as we do to complete our own life. 
For it is the echo of our life; the 
whole story of human life working 
itself out in harmonies. Its theme is 
universal ; alike the concern of every 
individual. Itis not a personal story, 
but the story of humanity. It is 
founded on a historical book, it is true, 
and celebrates a historical person; but 
the Bible history and the life of Jesus 
are typical of the inward history of 
every human soul. Hence the “ Mes- 
siah” is not dramatic; it is epic; and 
itis lyric too. And so, if we take the 
“‘Messiah” for a standard, we are 
tempted to call it the only oratorio. 
The difference between it and all 
other oratorios (so called) is greater 
than the difference between them and 
other forms of Art. 

The oratorio was originally a sacred 
musical drama, bearing about the same 
relation to the first operas, that the 
old “* Mysteries” bore to the first plays. 
But these were not entirely sung. San 
Filippo Neri founded the order of 
“Priests of the Oratory” in Rome, in 
1540. He introduced spiritual songs 
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and anthems to entice the youth to 
church, and caused stories from the 
Bible, like the Prodigal Son, to be set 
to music and sung,—one half before the 
sermon, the other after, that the ex- 
pectation awakened by the first half 
might induce roving spirits to wait 
through the graver services and hear 
the story out. From these small be- 
ginnings the growth of the oratorios 
into the highest form of sacred drama- 
tic music is easily understood. Orato- 
rios on the continent of Europe were, 
until very lately, performed as operas 
on the stage. The “ Moses in Egypt” 
of Rossin is still an instance. The 
“Messiah” presented a new and nobler 
model. It is no more dramatic than 
the Bible itself. And since its appear- 
ance oratorios (so called) have hovered 
doubtfully between the dramatic and 
the epic. Thus, of the oratorio of 
“ David” one is tempted to say, ““ Why 
not dress out the characters and make 
a play of it at once ?”—its genius is so 
dramatic, while for form’s sake it has 
those heavy choruses, which clog the 
action, and seem introduced because, 
after Handel, everything short of 
grand choruses seems trifling. Even 
Beethoven, who had a genius for the 
highest, repented of the too dramatic 
style and subject of his “Mount of 
Olives.” Haydn wrought in wholly 
another genius, that of instrumental 
music; and his Creation” may be 
called a great descriptive instrumental 
Symphony, with vocal accompani- 
ments by way of interpretation, inter- 
spersed with hymns. It is of little 
consequence about a name, but the 
“* Messiah” has so familiarized us with 
an august form of art, that other 
works, called oratorios, look ephemeral 
and slight. 

Such are the artistic qualities of this 
great work. But what is it which, in- 
dependently of any form of art, per- 
vades and characterizes the whole ? 
Handel himself. Do we not recognize 
in all this music the man of whom we 
have spoken? Itis enough to mention 
one or two traits, which suggest the 
whole of his genius. 

In the first place, calm, self-relying 
strength. A superficial measurement 
of this will not be idle. See it dis- 
played in the magnitude and quantity 
of his labors; the thirty oratorios, the 
fifty operas, the countless anthems and 
concertos for the organ, and pieces of 
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every form for instruments; and the 
greatest of all, the ‘‘ Messiah,” com- 
posed in twenty-one days! See it in 
his influence on public taste, especiall 
in England, where it acts perhaps with 
a too great and paralyzing spell upon 
the national genius, just as too much 
reading of Shakspeare is fatal for the 
time to original production in young 
minds. If so, however, the awaken- 
ing will be with glory and with power 
when it comes. The genius of Handel 
is impressed onall English music. He 
is the school, and he is the world of art 
with them. There are curious anec- 
dotes to illustrate this. One of the 
conductors and organists of the “ An- 
cient Concerts,” a musical oracle of the 
last generation, is said to have played 
from memory, at one sitting, the whole 
of the “ Messiah,” the “Israel in 
Egypt,” and one other oratorio of Han- 
del. Curious zeal, too, is shown at the 
time of the great musical festivals, 
We are told of a certain eccentric rec- 
tor, who never omitted this pilgrimage, 
and who often performed the journey 
on foot, singing over the whole “‘ Mes- 
siah” to himself by the way, which 
just occupied the time of the journey, 
so that such a chorus or song always 
found him at such a place. 

But this quantity was of an adaman- 
tine quality; and its influence was not 
a fashion, but is, as it were, elemental 
and for ever. 

And now, to come nearer to the 
characteristic in it, what strength in 
the least as in the greatest parts of the 
work! With what an absolute grasp 
he handles everything, and does not so 
much invent and set a passage, as he 
establishes it. I would speak of him, 
as the Founder of the Hallelujah 
chorus. Each part, each note seems 
held in its place by all the laws of na- 
ture; it does not cry out and justify its 
position, any more than the tree in the 
landscape, or the bend of the arch of 
the sky. We cannot well conceive of 
its being set otherwise. Through such 
works only, do we discover the laws by 
which to judge all works. 

This strength appears also in variety. 
It is not hazarding much to say, that 
no composer is so free from manner- 
ism as Handel. Count over the songs 
in the “ Messiah,” and what two are 
at all alike, except in being Handel’s ? 
Which would you be willing to leave 
behind, taking only the others for your 
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specimens? No two of them are 
flowers, which can go by the same 
name; in each, you carry home a new 
variety. Itis just so in the choruses, 
and especially in those which we have 
dwelt least upon, those which are not 
so much outbursts of praise, as part 
of the action, and descriptive. Here he 
indulges himself in following out the 
individuality of each to his heart’s con- 
tent. The scoffing crowd in the cho- 
rus, ** He trusied in God that he would 
deliver him;” the pastoral scene; the 
song of joy; each little episode—he 
puts his whole soul into it, as if it 
stood for itself, and there were nothing 
else to be thought of. He is as ob yec- 
tive as nature in this respect, giving 

each figure a life of its own, and an ab- 
solute worth to each detail. And yet, 
freely as he goes out into this variety, 
he never violates the unity of the 
whole; all gravitates to one centre; 
each separate conceit, (if you choose 
to call it, each pet), harmonizes with 
the whole, and can no more be de- 
tached, than a rock or a house can fall 
off the earth. 

Strength, which can disport itself in 
this free way without losing its balance, 
can aflord to smile in the midst of its 
most earnest work. Humor is not far 
off, where we see such breadth and 
energy of style. Humor accompanies 
all healthy greatness, both of mind and 
character. Intense activity of every 
kind, even intense woe, smiles at itself. 
He, who does not expend his strength, 
beyond all power of self-recovery, in a 
great effort, can even amuse 
with his work. 
these choruses. How he enters into 
the humor of the thing in the chorus, 
* All we like sheep!” And in the cho- 
rus, “ The Lord gave the word: great 
was the company of the preachers,’ 
we almost laugh at the fineness of the 
thought; before the blast of the word, 
we seem to see them scattering like 
merry prattling leaves in autumn; like 
troops of locusts and little ants, they 
overrun the earth. It has sometimes 
been objected to the historian of the 
French Revolution, that, with all his 
sublimity and pathos, he seems not 
quite serious, but amuses himself with 
his heroes, and as he looks down cu- 
riously upon the earnest doings of his 
fellow-men, seems to “talk baby ” to 
them, and smile at the important little 
mannikins. But this is love laughing 


Handel and his“ Messiah.” 


himself 
So it is with some of 
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at its own fondness. So does genius 
sometimes get possessed with its own 
idea, till it laughs out loud at the ex- 
guisite folly. Such humor is not 
levity; but the play of lightning after 
a day of intense heat. And this sug- 
gests the other pervading quality of all; 
his works. 

Depth. From the depths of sorrow 
and painful earnest experience rise 
those mighty choral floods of triumph. 
This sunny, strong, rejoicing, self-pos- 
sessed, unwearied nature, must have 
known, and toiled, and waited in those 
depths. For what knowledge of the 
heart, what sympathy with that heart’s 
unspeakable woes, his feeling notes be- 
tray! ‘* De profundis clamavi,” should 
be the title of every chorus. 

These are the major and minor 
moods of the man. Strength and 
Depth. What is most characteristic in 
him, is the most 9, ge Pecu- 
liarities he has none, any more than 
the sublime simplic ity of the old Bible 
narratives. He struck the key-note to 
universal experience, and sang to the 
hearts of ali. 

This, therefore, seems the 
to be said of Handel and his ‘‘ Mes- 
siah;” that it is not so much some 
kind of Music, asitis the soul of music 
itself. Music in its highest office, as 
the expression of the universal religious 
sentiment. An atmosphere of recon- 
ciliation between all minds, or rather, 
a medium between our mind and the 
universal; an outlet of escape from 
this whole element of opinions, differ- 
ences, and contradictory views and in- 
terests ; a promise, a foretaste of a better 
world; a language of a deeper con- 
sciousness andof emotions, which seek 
an answer and a home beyond this 
life—is Music. And when we call it 
the natural language of religion, we 
must understand a very Catholic reli- 
gion; one which lies broad and deep 
under every heart, and in whose depths 
the superficial boundaries of creeds and 
sects cast not even a shadow. There 
is a Faith which is “the evidence of 
things unseen,” or, of its own fulfil- 
ment; a consciousness of something 
more than we see; alove of something 
that exceeds our thought, yearning to 
be united withit; a trust in an Al- 
mighty Goodness, which we cannot 
comprehend, which daily care, and mis- 
ery, and deceit, deny and contradict, 
and would fain drive out of our minds 


one thing 


: 
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a hope that sticks by us to the last, and 
assures us that love and truth, and all 
ideal thoughts are real, and that death, 
and sin, and sorrow, shall turn out to 
be the shadows; there is such a feel- 
ing, more or less clearly recognized, 
pervading all our life. No words can 
utter it. Butin the unconscious tones of 
another, without words, we feel whether 
he too feels it. This was the be- 
ginning of music. And music has gone 
on, testifying of that unseen world 
within, till by the hands of her sublime 
succession of priests, her Handels, Mo- 
zarts, Bachs, Beethovens, she has filled 
the world with wondrous works of art, 
with mystic lore, which benighted 
minds can poorly understand, but which 


will never fail to quicken in after gen- 
erations, in spite of business and fri- 
volity, the higher life which first gave 
them being. To this part of us, speaks 
the high voice of prophecy and of the 
Gospel. This gave force to Handel’s 
music. Humanity’s looking for and 
welcome of a Messiah—this properly 
is the burthen of all music. In music, 
as in sweet sleep, (which is a sort of 
prayer), we retire from the distracting 
world, forgetting our cares, letting our 
desires die out, and our poor will with 
them, and lay our heads in childlike 
trust upon the bosom of the great, 
safe, all-sympathizing, incomprehensi- 
ble protecting All. 


MEETA; A FRAGMENT. 
BY MRS. ELLETT. 
“Ernst sind die Rathsel des Levens, doch gelingt es uns manchmal siezu lésen. Wer aber léset die 


Rathse! des Todtenreichs ¢ 


“ Deep are the mysteries of Life, yet is it sometimes 
the mystery of Death ’” 


“« Aur wiederschen !”—The words were 
simple, but the low sweet German 
voice that uttered the farewell, was 
musical as that of a bird; and there 
was a spell deeper than beauty’s in 
the dark eyes that looked calmly, yet, 
as I thought, regretfully, upon us 
through the thin veil that covered 
them. The young girl and her compa- 
nion, an elderly woman, and a relative, 
had been our fellow travellers only for 
a stage or two, on the road to Lucca: 
they remained there some days, while 
we hurried on to Modena. Once before 
we had casually met, at Bareno, on 
Lake Maggiore; one glorious evening 
in that most beautiful of all places. 
The moon had arisen in the eastern 
sky as the sun sank behind the Alps; 
the soft light reposed upon Sesto, and 
on the tranquil, blue waters, and tipped 
with silver the orange and myrtle 
trees, making the wilderness of flowers 
skirting the path that overhangs the 
lake, more fragrant and lovely. We 
strolled along the margin of the water 


given to usto penetrate them. But who can solve 


in silent enjoyment of the scene, and 
passed a group of three persons, appa- 
rently as much enchanted as ourselves. 
Two of them were the females I have 
mentioned ; the third was a gentle- 
man who, as I afterwards learned, was 
an acquaintance, but did not form one 
of their travelling party. Never shall 
I forget the impression which the first 
sight of that pale, youthful face, 
lighted up with the earnestness of her 
absorbing admiratiou, produced upon 
my mind. I was conscious of a strange 
sensation of mingled pleasure and pain. 
The paleness of her complexion was 
far greater than could be consistent 
with health ; and there was a depres- 
sion of the corners of the mouth that 
indicated habitual suffering. Her eyes 
were large, and singularly bright, and 
it was their expression that gave to a 
countenance, not regularly handsome, a 
fascination that rivetted my interest at 
once. I saw how it was; hers was an 
instance too common; she was a 
doomed victim of that fatal malady 
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which has proved the scourge of north- 
ern Europe. She had come, like many 
others, to seek the renovation of her 
health under more genial skies ;—per- 
haps to be flattered by a temporary 
revival of the energies of life, then to 
sink and die suddenly, far from home 
and friends; or return wasted and 
wretched, in time for them to receive 
her last breath. There was no hope 
for her—none! This conviction sank 
upon my heart as I looked on the 
oung stranger. The light breeze 
oe aside her hair, and her shawl 
dropped from one shoulder; she ad- 
justed it immediately, but I had time 
to see that the form“ covered was 
sadly attenuated. At the same time 
her companion said to her: “ Meeta, 
this night air is not good for you.” 
They turned and walked away. 
In the brief conversation I had with 
them on the journey afterwards, I 
learned that she was indeed travelling 
for her health; that the lady with her 
was an aunt; the means of her father, 
her only parent, being too limited to 
allow him to accompany them. He 
belonged toa respectable, though not 
aristocratic, class in one of the north- 
ern German towns. Meeta had been 
in delicate health from childhood; 
had been nervous, and subject to sleep- 
walking; and had latterly been at- 
tacked by paroxysms that exhausted 
her strength, though her physician did 
not think her in immediate danger. 
He prescribed a strict diet, and a milder 
climate for the winter. This had been 
tried, for the winter was now nearly 
over, without benefit to her health, and 
they should return homeward as soon 
as the season was sufficiently advanced 
to allow her to doso with safety. 

We parted, as I said, at Lucca ; and, 
interested as I felt for the suffering 
invalid, I gave her my best wishés, 
never expecting to bebold her again. 
But there wasa cheerful confidence in 
her tone when she uttered her “ Auf 
wiederschen !” 

“ And we shall meet again, I 
trust !” said my companion. 

I was startled, for I had not observed 
that he had seemed interested; cer- 
tainly he had not joined me in ques- 
tioning the dame. In reply to m 
question why he was induced to thin 
so, he merely shrugged his shoulders 
and sighed; plainly intimating that in 
the place whither all the living are 
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tending, the kingdom of death, he ex- 
pected to meet her. 

“She will be there before you or 
I,” was my half-musing remark, to 
which he returned no answer; yet it 
was evident our thoughts ran in the 
same channel. 

I have said nothing of my compa- 
nion; yet I ought to say much in 
justice to what | received and enjoyed 
in his society. Our acquaintance had 
been formed but recently; but in my 
ride of insight into human character, 
| fancied I had read his in its depths. 
His was a generous and kind nature, 
and a mind of true refinement. His 
intellect was expansive, and at the 
same time pervading. He had hisown 
rational estimate for all things and 
subjects in the world, and was in no 
wise moved by the judgment of others. 
At first, this seemed to me like obsti- 
nacy or pride of opinion; but I soon 
saw it arose from his ever calm self- 
possession, and his clearness of appre- 
hension, that perceived at a glance, 
and thoroughly. I always found him, 
at last, in the right, and often had oc- 
casion to rejoice that his purpose had 
been so inflexible, even when I had 
long withstood him. He never exulted 
in this superiority over me: indeed, so 
great was the gentleness combined 
with so powerful an order of mind, that 
it was a perpetual surprise to me, till 
I reflected that serenity was the natu- 
ral result of faculties so well balanced, 
and humility of an intellect so grand 
and penetrating. I often compared 
him with the paintings of the great 
masters I had seen. He possessed the 
strength of Michael Angelo without 
his sternness; the expression and ten- 
derness of Raphael without his super- 
human grace ; the richness of Correggio 
without any of his commonplace ; the 
elevation of Guido, with yet little of 
his imagination about him. 

This is something poetical, but where 
is there a more poetical subject than 
human character? It has ever been 
my delight to study it; to unfold one 
by one its mysterious pages; and read 
with eager eyes a volume that speaks 
more vividly, more intensely, of the 
Deity than the works of external na- 
ture. In these latter I used to be an 
enthusiast; but inanimate indeed were 
they, unless linked to the ideal, and 
needed, like the marble of Pygmalion, 
the artist-embrace to give them life! 


1? See owe 
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Count Basil—soI shall call my tra- 
velling companion—had a manner of 
perfect repose. I might call it a classic 
repose, but that would give the idea of 
something elaborate, and his was 
quite unstudied, unpretending and na- 
tural. With all its simplicity, how- 
ever, it was a finish, if I may so call it, 
never attained without long attrition 
with the world. Nay, more, it wasa 
stamp vulgar metal would not take: 
and marked far more decidedly the su- 
periority of the man than any exterior 
of rank, or display of wealth could have 
done. Yet so little commanding was 
his présence, so subtle was the distine- 
tion about him, that you felt it credit- 
able to your understanding that you 
recognized it. Twenty people might 
have conversed with him half an hour 
without discovering hinr to be other 
than an ordinary nian; but if oneamong 
them had done so, you would have re- 
garded the circumstance as a proof of 
brighter intellectual discernment. 

His features were passionless and 
inexpressive while at rest; and he had 
the power, beyond any one I ever knew, 
of preserving their immobility while 
speaking even on subjects of interest. 
This displeased me often; but when he 
smiled, the grace and expression was 
wonderful, the effect almost magical ; 
and he often thus unbent in conversa- 
tion. In the judgment of women, he 
might have been eminently handsome, 
though I never heard any one call him 
so. I say nothing of his beauty, for it 
does not become one of the same sex 
to give judgment on such a point. To 
me, he was at all times interesting; 
and much of the enjoyment of my jour- 
neyings in that storied land was due to 
the advantage of his varied information, 
the charm of his correct and cultivated 
taste. We mingled little in society, 
for though I had many letters, I pre- 
ferred having him tomyself; nay I felt 
almost jealous at times, that any one 
should participate with me in what I 
regarded as a privilege to which I had a 
pre-eminent claim; his instructive re- 
marks upon the scenery, the works of 
art, and the living nvanners of Italy. 

Strange, that our thoughts and feel- 
ings can become so linked with others, 
to whom we are bound by no tie of con- 
sanguinity orlong acquaintance: there 
was Count Basil, from whom I could 
not, for weeks together, have borne the 
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thought of separating myself; yet I 
knew little of him beyond the fact that 
he was a gentleman, from Stuttgard 
originally, latterly a citizen of the world, 
in easy circumstances, and travelling 
without the pressure of business. He 
might in truth have “bought his dou- 
blet in Italy, his round hose in France, 
his bonnet in Germany and his be- 
havior everywhere,”—and he spoke 
several languagés with perfect fluency. 
He was useful as a guide and agree- 
able as a companion; but how isit that 
my natural pride did not more fre- 
quently rebel, at the superiority he at 
all times, though quietly enough, as- 
serted and exertised ? He it was who 
always determined our route, made all 
the arrangements, and decided upon 
everything. If I had not been too in- 
dolent for reflection, I should have seen 
that I had become entirely passive, 
and that he governed my actions com- 
pletely. If I had been the least sus- 
picious, I should have apprehended 
some ulterior object in this uniform 
control. But I did not; for I was quite 
willing to be saved the trouble of de- 
liberation, and I had learned a defer- 
ence, of which, under the circum- 
stances, | was nowise ashamed. We 
often talked this over, for I was entirely 
frank with him, and he seemed so 
with me. He had a theory of human 
nature which was then new to me; I[ 
have since learned that it is a branch 
of the philosophy taught in modern 
German schools. Basil was a genuine 
disciple of Kant, but something of his 
own he had grafted on the original 
stock. I listened as he explained his 
theories, like one in a dream; for his 
fluency and eloquence, when on his 
favorite topics, took away from me the 
power to dispute his assertions, and I 
was insensibly carried on with him, 
till brought to assent tagpgopositions I 
had deemed startling at first. He 
showed no disposition to triumph 
when he had thus overpowered me ;— 
his object, he said, was to convince, 
not to persuade. AndI could almost 
imagine myself convinced while his 
lucid, forcible language sounded in my 
ears; nor, though afterwards it seemed 
like sophistry, could I divest myself of 
an inclination to yield belief. 

There were no things in heaven or 
earth which it appeared his philosophy 
had not “dreamt of;” his mind had 
surely ranged the universe. Yet he 
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was the most imaginative of human 
beings. It was the reflective, not the 
creative faculties, that were at work. 
Nor could I call him an enthusiast; 
his ever-toiling intellect borrowed no 
stimulus from the impulses of feeling. 
He might have made the grandest dis- 
coveries without being moved to ex- 


claim, “I have found it!” in the joy of 


his success. 

Weeks passed on ;—how little note 
we take of the time which is weaving 
destinies faster than thought can fly ! 
We returned by ship from Venice to 
Trieste. It was sunset when we came 
on board, and one of those bland, deli- 
cious evenings known only to the cli- 
mate of Italy. The western sky was 
gorgeously crimson; the breeze just 
enough to propel the vessel, and it 
seemed life to inhale it. There were 
few passengers on board, but among 
them my eyes were not slow to recog- 
nize Meeta and her companion. Oh! 
how changed she was in the short 
space of time that had intervened since 
we parted! She seemed almost spirit- 
like, so much was her slight frame 
wasted—so sadly visible were the 
ravages of disease upon her face. Her 
complexion was so pale, it hardly 
seemed possible that life yet animated 
those features, so youthful, so childlike 
in their delicate outline. She raised 
languidly the lids that drooped over 
her dark eyes, and uttered an exclama- 
tion of surprise at seeing me; bufdid 
not ask after the Count, though she 
looked around restlessly, as I thought, 
with the hope of seeing him. I had no 
time to speak with her, for her com- 
panion soon arose and led her to her 
state-room, casting a glance at me as 
she passed that seemed to say, “ Do 
not speak to her, she is too weak to 
linger!” I observed, indeed, that her 
steps were tottering, and she leaned 
heavily on the arm of her relative. 
Moved almost to tears, I sought the 
Count, and told him how sadly the 
poor girl was altered. He seemed 
much interested, but expressed no wish 
to see her. We remained on deck till 
late at night, enjoying the luxury of 
that unrivalled clime, and the balmy 
sea breeze, and the prospect of soon 
being again in Germany. I loved 
Italy, I loved her works of art; but it 
was painful to live in an atmosphere 
whose very dreamy languor takes 
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away the energy of enterprise, and 
see nothing but decay around; decay 
in the proud monuments of former 
greatness, and yet more in the spirit 
that gave birth to them. The beauty 
I saw suggested but painful reflections ; 
it was even with a melancholy admi- 
ration that I lingered over the creations 
of art. I poured out these feelings to 
my companion, but he seemed to have 
litle sympathy with them. His con- 
ception was of man in the abstract; 
the rise and fall of nations he looked 
upon but as the development and pro- 
gress of the race. I felt almost angry 
as I heard him speak thus. 

“IT have often thought you like 
Schiller’s Posa,” cried I, ‘* but you are 
even more expansive than he was. 
He entered the lists for the rights of 
nations, and sacrificed those of indivi- 
duals. You would immolate all tothe 
species. But your ideal can never be 
realized.” 

“ Not in this age, perhaps,” said he, 
“‘but though I, like Posa, am a citizen 
of future times, you must acknowledge 
me at least more rational than others.” 
And with a smile he repeated— 


* Erschrocken fliehen sie 

Vor dem Gespenste ihrer innern Grésse.” 

This was a truth that admitted nodis- 
pute, and I sighed to think how much 
of the misery and crime of humanity 
might be traced toit. The Count went 
on, but we were soon interrupted. 
The female whom we had seen in 
company with Meeta, came on deck 
and approached us hastily. She passed 
me, and laid her hand imploringly on 
the Count’s arm. “ Will you not come 
to the poor girl?” she said; “she has 
asked for you.” The Count rose and 
went with her; I involuntarily fol- 
lowed, but stopped as we reached the 
door of the state-room. It was not 
right for me to intrude upon the inva- 
lid, though Heaven knows curiosity 
was not the feeling that impelled me. 

‘“Oh, come in, signor,” said the aunt. 
“Perhaps you may do something for 
her; she is in one of her paroxysms. 
Pity and relieve her, if you can. Iam 
worn out with watching and anxiety.” 

And, in truth, the good woman looked 
ready to sink into the earth. Weeping, 
she took my hand, and led me into the 
small apartment where Meeta reclined 
onacouch. She looked like a bowed 


— 
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lily, as she lay motionless, her eyes 
closed, without sign of life, except a 
slight convulsive movement of the lips, 
her hands clasped across her breast and 
apparently rigid. Ata sign from her 
aunt, the Count approached and bent 
over, gazing earnestly on her face. A 
slight tremor ran through her frame, 
and with a faint sigh, she opened her 
eyes, and fixed them on his. Pale and 
deathlike as she looked, there was the 
full fire of life in her eyes, that seemed 
larger and darker than ever. Several 
times she closed and_ unclosed 
them; then loosening her fingers 
from their rigid clasp, she took the 
Count’s hand in her own, and pressed 
it against her heart. A faint color 
came back into her cheeks; she smiled 
and made several ineffectual efforts to 
speak; at length said, in a voice so 
low that I could scarcely catch the 
words, “At Arona—by the lake—I 
saw thee.” 

The words were uttered with effort, 
and the sentence was incomplete, but 
the Count seemed much startled. He 
changed color, and glanced at me, then 
turned again to the young invalid, who 
still held his hand clasped in both hers, 
and pressed to her heart. She said 
nothing more, but ere long her features 
relaxed; she sank back, closed her 
eyes, and breathed lightly, like one in 
a gentle slumber. Her relative then 
motioned us to withdraw, and warmly 
thanked my companion for his timely 
aid. 

“Tt has never passed off so easily 
before,” said she, “she is commonly 
much convulsed at the moment the fit 
leaves her, and she has not spoken be- 
fore so calmly. Her words are gen- 
erally wild and incoherent, and it gives 
her pain toutter them.” 

“Tt is strange,” said Basil, after we 
had left her, ‘it was at Arona, where 
you remember, our windows overhung 
the water, that I had that singular 
dream. Her features were the same; 
yes—it must be so.” 

I was too much impressed by what 
had happened, to feel inclined to make 
light of his vision, or its connection 
with the being who seemed now to 
stand in so strange a relation to him. 
All the reserve that had marked the 
demeanor of Meeta’s relative when we 
met before, was gone, and she found 
relief in making us acquainted with 
her distress. ‘The poor girl’s malady 


had increased rapidly after we left her, 
and had assumed a more alarmin 
character. The paroxysms retail 
more frequently, and she would talk 
wildly, when able to speak at all, of 
one whom she had met in former ages 
—so she fancied—and whom she 
longed to rejoin. So accurately of late 
had she described his person, that her 
aunt knew it could be no other than 
Count Basil, but hesitated to claim his 
assistance, till driven to do so, by the 
increasing illness of her niece. ‘‘I en- 
treat you, sir,” she concluded, “not to 
leave us till we reach Germany. Let 
me but carry her home to die! Let 
her mourning father receive her, or at 
least be sent for from Trieste, if her 
strength fails to go further.” 

‘This was resolved upon as soon as 
we landed, for Meeta was too much 
exhausted for further travel. Lodgings 
were procured in an elevated situation, 
and we promised to remain with them, 
till the arrival of her parent. 

Not a day passed that the Count was 
not summoned to the side of the in- 
valid, for his presence alone would re- 
lieve her. In him she found what she 
had so long sought and suffered for ; 
and however great the physical pain 
she endured, it gradually departed 
whenever he came near her. On one 
of these occasions, while the par- 
oxysm was upon her, she was violently 
convulsed. Her aunt summoned the 
Count in haste; when he came to her 
couch, Meeta took both his hands and 
passed them over her face, down her 
shoulders and arms, directing him to 
repeat the motion. He did so; the 
convulsions ceased, and she became 
calm. She smiled, and spoke, at first 
incoherently, but soon more connect- 
edly; but talked of dim and distant 
things—of objects beyond ordinary 
sense. I hardly knew whether to be- 
lieve her dreaming or inspired. 

“Do you understand her?” I asked 
of the Count. 

He shook his head. ‘ Not entirely ; 
but she is not less rational on that ac- 
count.” 

“ What do you mean ?” 

“T mean that we should be worse 
than fools, to judge her by the rules of 
our ordinary seases. She is now be- 
yond them.” 

* “Can you account, then, for the in- 
fluence you possess over her ?” 

“The power of the will is sufficient 
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to produce it. Have not you yourself 
observed or experienced that power in 
one human being over another 2” 

“True; mind sways mind; but can 
the will have power over inanimate 
matter—over the diseases of our 
frame ?” 

Basil looked at me earnestly as he 
replied, in the words of one of the 
philosophers of his native land: “The 
will is stronger than the angels; yea, 
at may overcome even death itse if.” 

The more I saw of this interesting 
invalid, the more earnestly I desired to 





obtain from her some explanation of 


herown mysterious language. One day, 
when I saw her under an attack of her 
malady, I ventured to address her for 
that purpose. She did not reply. I soon 
found she was conscious of the presence 
of no one but the Count. To see if he 
could induce her to reply to me, Basil 
took my hand, and placed hers in it; 
then I repeated my question. She 
suddenty turned to me, with a bright 
look of intelligence, but hesitated some 
time before she answered me, speak- 
ing slowly, in her soft tones. 

“The true life of man is not that 
which he enjoys through the medium 
of the senses. There is another, anda 
higher life; that which was his before 
the spirit was united to flesh; which 
shall be his again when death sets the 
spirit free. The soul of every human 
being is but 
spiritual life. The flesh divides it from 
its kindred atoms; but it grieves for 
the separation, and rushes to their em- 
brace again, when the intervening is 
removed. Even while shrouded in clay, 
it feels the thrill sent through the mass 
by the slightest movement of any in- 
tegral part. Nota thought is born in 
a single human breast and goes forth 
into the foreign, but it bears with it a 
still increasing, still widening influence, 
for ever and ever.” 

Basil regarded me, as if he would 
read my opinion of what she said. I 
replied to his look, “ It were strange if 
Thought, the noblest offspring of the 
Deity, could ever perish.” 

The musical voice of Meeta con- 
tinued : “ Sometimes even in earthly 
life, the spiritual influence transcends 
that of the senses. Thus, two meet 
who have never looked on each other's 
faces before; their spirits are mutually 
recognized; they mingle, and clasp 
each other firmly and forever. Thus 


it was, O Basil, with me and thee; 


Meeta. 


a portion of the mass of 
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thou knowest me not so well, because 
the earthly shell veiled me, but thee 
I saw clearly, because my covering is 
worn thin, that the immaterial 
looked through. Could I recover, | 
should lose thee again, but only for 
a time.” 

“Ts there a nearer affinity, then, be- 
tween certain spirits, than others?” | 
asked. 

‘There is a tendency in universal 
nature to supply that which is wanting 
by what abounds. Thou seest this is 
the case in the external world; so the 
spiritual life seeks equalization. The 
strong seeks the feeble; the weak takes 
refuge with the strong. The powers 
of Basil yield what my spirit craves; 
I could not live without him, therefore 
am I implanted in his essence. I can 
but speak darkly of those things, for 
all is yet shadowy and imperfect to my 


so 


vision. But it will grow stronger day 
by day.” 
“As your mortal frame grows 


weaker ?” 

‘“‘Even so. But do not imagine there 
is any increase in the spiritual power. 
That is always the same; it ebbs and 
flows, it is true, but the changes are not 
in itself, but in its manifestation. The 
flesh alone changes, and sometimes 
opposes its barriers more firmly than at 
others. When the flesh is re ady to dis- 
solve, the barriers are shattered, and 
the light pours in from the vast abyss 
of universal being. And in health, 
when the life of the flesh is suspended 
in dreams, light breaks in, though 
faintly and fitfully.” 

“Sleep, then, is the waking of the 
spirit 2” 

“In proportion as the bodily life is 
suspended; not wholly, for the senses 
yet mingle in the perceptions of the 
soul. Hast thou not often been con- 
scious of shadowy recollections at the 
moment of waking from slumber? 
Those were glimpses of the inver life, 
but they are imperfect and transitory. 
It is as one sees the clow of sunset, or 
sunrise, or some mountain summit, 
while darkness is yet around him. 
He sees the distant glow, and knows it 
is day in some more favored region. 
So when thoughts come suddenly, and 
unaecountably, either in sleeping or 
waking, upon thy soul, thou art wont 
to say thet some good angel, or some 
invisible power sent the suggestion. 
That is the flow of the inner life.” 

Much more she said on this subject ; 
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and the effort of speaking did not seem 
to exhaust her, as it always did when 
not under the influence of her malady. 
But Basil did not permit me to talk 
long ata time with her. On another 
occasion, I questioned her on the phe- 
nomena of trances, and visions, and 
soothsaying. She called dreams the 
bridge between the outer and inner 
life, and referred everything to the ebb 
and flow of spiritual power. I could 
not but admire the ingenuity of her 
theory. 

“As the physical frame loses its 
powers by age,” she continued, “ its 
relation to the soul grows weaker; the 
will has less power over its once obe- 
dient vassal, and the spirit withdraws 
itself into the inner unconscious life. 
The alienation increases, till the last 
bond that united them is severed, and 
the freed spirit bounds away. Some- 
times it looks forth, while yet impri- 
soned, with a vision so clear, that it is 
enabled to foretell the moment of dis- 
solution.” 

I have transferred to my journal 
much that she said, which I cannot 
here record ; much of the past and 
the future—for she predicted events 
that have since been accomplished. I 
observed that her faniasy always 
obeyed the direction of the Count’s 
will. She would wander, as he bade 
her, over the earth, and describe scenes 
in places far distant. She could tell the 
thoughts of many persons, and often 
answered to his, when he had not ut- 
tered them. 

Days passed, and while the clair- 
voyance, or paroxysm, was upon her, 


she continued to speak eloquently of 


things beyond the discernment of 
sense, but in the intervals grew hourly 
more feeble. She suffered less than 
formerly, for the will of her friend 
always soothed her physical pain, and 
restored calmness to her. It was not 
at all times necessary for him to be in 
her presence to minister relief, but his 
thoughts could not wander from her 
without causing her suffering. We 
had one or two affecting instances of 
this, and afterwards I observed the 
Count did not quit the house, though 
he avoided, as much as possible, the 
ainful necessity of being near her. 
Vho could, without emotion, see her 
sinking under a hopeless malady to the 
grave? For a time she was able to 
sit by the window; then she became 
too weak to leave her couch; and ere 


long her faithful relative had to sit by 
her | bedside, and for hours support the 
frail form of the dying girl in her arms, 
to enable her to breathe at all. Sull 
recurred, at the usual intervals, those 
strange paroxysms ; and her eye would 
kindle with supernatural brilliancy as 
it rested on him to whom her spirit 
clung, even when her tongue refused 
to utter her glowing thoughts. I never 
saw the Count so much agitated as 
when he stood thus by her side for the 
last time. 

“T go,”—she said, in a voice of 
strange sweetness; ‘‘fare thee well! 
My father will arrive too late, But it 
matters not now. I go with joy. Basil, 
I await thee!” And those were her 
Jast words; for when consciousness 
came again, she was speechless. That 
night she died. 

I went into the Count’s room; he 
was sitting by his table, his face 
buried in his hands. Never shall I 
forget the look of deep anguish that 
met my glance as he raised his head. 
I saw that he had loved Meeta. 

“Had she but lived !” exclaimed he 
—in answer to some expression of sym- 
pathetic feeling on my part—‘ had she 
but lived—so gentle—so earnest—so 
truthful—with mind so purely clear! 
Such childlike, feminine grace, united 
to an intellect almost seraphic! Could 
it have been developed, of what were 
she not capable? Though strug- 
gling against untoward circumstances, 
shrouded long in ignorance, it burst 
forth and shone, alas! too late, except 
to show how noble was that emana- 
tion from Divinity—and how glorious 
it might have been on earth had longer 
time been given!” 

I hardly knew what to make of 
him; was he mourning only that a 
bright soul was lost to the world! 

“It might have been mine,”—he 
continued passionately, “to guide, to 
instruct her; and she would have un- 
derstood my lessons. In her I might 
have lived over my youth—the fairest 
and most joyous, if not the noblest 
part of our existence. Yes, in her the 
last trace of the beautiful is gone from 
this world—henceforth all is gloom !” 

He covered his face again with his 
hands, and I saw the strong heart 
shaken with mighty grief. He had 
loved her; and, in natures like his, 
how powerful is love! It is aot that 
passion which exists in the transports 
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of the senses, which misleads reason in 
others, and leads to jealousy or remorse, 
or exhausts itself by its own violence, 
incapable of continuance ; but love like 
that the German poetry has _illus- 
trated; which purifies while it warms 
the heart; unites calmness with its 
force; governs all the faculties of the 
soul; which cannot descend to crime; 
mysterious, enduring, invincible, inex- 
tinguisbable, like the intellect in which 
it has its origin. 

I was about to withdraw, when the 
Count arose, having regained his com- 
posure by a strong effort, and requested 
me to remain, that we might deter- 
mine what was best to be done. We 
decided that the burial should be de- 
ferred a day or two, that time might be 
given for her father’s arrival. It would 
be a melancholy consolation for him to 
look once more upon the mortal re- 
mains of his beloved child, before they 
should be hidden in the tomb. Her 
relative was incapable of any exertion; 
for, exhausted by grief and her long 
anxieties, it was necessary to procure 
a nurse to attend her till her strength 
should be restored, so that in common 
humanity the care of the dead devolved 
upon us. 

The first night I watched beside the 
corpse alone; the next the Count in- 
sisted on taking his turn; and, unwill- 
ing to leave him in the disquieted state 
of his mind, I insisted on sharing his 
melancholy vigil. 

We sat together for hours, alone 
with the dead; and few words were 
spoken, for conversation would have 


desecrated so solemn a scene. The 
Count was near the window, which 
commanded a view of the sea. The 


night was tempestuous, the dashing of 


the waves on the shore, and the wild 
howling of the wind, was melancholy 
music enough, but it corresponded with 
our gloomy thoughts. I removed the 
light several times, to avoid the gusts 
of wind that poured through numerous 
erevices in the old building ; and having 
at last found a sheltered spot, returned 
to my seat, to indulge in waking 
dreams of far distant friends as the 
hours wore on. 

Suddenly I was startled by what 
seemed a movement from the bed on 
which the corpse was laid. The blood 


curdled at my heart for an instant, but 
my next impulse was to reproach my- 
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self for having fallen into momentary 
slumber. ‘The Count had not seen my 
forgetfulness; his face was turned 
away ; and, with a resolution to guard 
against the least inclination to sleep, I 
changed my position. A quarter of an 
hour passed, during which I became 
satisfied that my senses were sufli- 
ciently sharpened to discern the least 
sound, and | was beginning to relapse 
into my old train of thought, when 
every faculty was keenly aroused by 
what I could no longer doubt was a 
sigh from the inanimate form. 

It was a sigh—the lightest and 
faintest—but distinctly heard and felt, 
with thrilling effect, through every 
fibre of my frame. I sprang to my 
feet, I came to the bed, and drew aside 
the covering that shrouded the dead 
girl, Oh, how wan, yet lovely, was 
that face im its waxen repose! Sull 
and death-like she Jay; her long light 
hair was unbound, and lay across her 
cheek, and on her breast, and on the 
white robe that shrouded her, so still 
that it seemed to me I had never seen 
absolute repose before. Her white 
dress was confined at the waist witha 
girdle, clasped with a silver buckle. 
Her slender, almost transparent hands, 
were folded across herbosom. I gazed 
at her some minutes in breathless at- 


tention; then I saw—yes, I saw the 
lips part almost imperceptibly, and 
heard the same faint sigh. The lips 


were tinged with alight rose color. I[ 
rushed to the Count, seized his arm, 
and drew him to the bed, for my emo- 
tion denied me the power of speech. 
Alas! that faint sign of life had already 
disappeared ; the rose hue had vanished 
from the lips, and they were motion- 
lessas white and cold. Basil looked at 
me as if he would say, ‘“‘ Do you mock 
my anguish?’ and returned to his 
place. I stood by the bedside with 
feelings unutterable. 

Again—and again; and this time 
there was no doubt the breast heaved, 
and there was a convulsive motion in 
all the features. I seized her hand— 
it was warm; and when J let it fall it 
sank on the cushions with the elasti- 
city of life. “She lives!” I shrieked. 
Basil came to me; I would have called 
assistance, but he peremptorily for- 
bade it. 

‘“ We have meansat hand,” he said, 
“for her restoration, if she be really 
living; but do not be deceived by these 
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appearances; they sometimes occur 
aler death.” 

I was surprised to hear him speak 
thus, but yielded to his request; and 
pouring some liquid from a phial he 
eave me, | chafed Meeta’s hands and 
forehead, and employed every means 
of restoration in my power. These 
means appeared now to be successful, 
now to be entirely without effect; yet I 
continued them mechanically, with a 
vague hope of I knew not what. 

I can give no idea of the time em- 
ployed in this strange and awful occu- 
pation ; formy feelings were bound up, 
like one in a hideous dream. Hours 
must have passed, and I cov:ld not say 
yet whether she lived or noi. But all 
at once a change took place; she 
moved, like one waking from sleep. 
She lifted her arm, so that the white 
sleeve fell from it, then let it sink agam 
on her breast; she unclasped her 
hands, but seemed unable to raise 
them to her face. Soon after, with a 
slow and languid effort, she rose from 
the bed and sat upright. Her head 
drooped, first on one side, then on the 
other, as if sleep overpowered her ; her 
lips moved, but no sound came from 
them, and her eyes were closed. Her 
hair hung over her face; slowly she 
raised her hand, and with the thin 
wasted fingers put aside the locks. 
Then her hand fell heavily and wea- 
rily by rer side. The fearful drama 
went on; she folded her arms on her 
breast, stood upon her feet, and, with 
a deeply drawn sigh, opened her eyes. 
They were bright as ever, but their 
look of intelligence was gone. She 
was like a sleep-walker, that looks at 
objects without seeing them, for, 
though her gaze was fixed on me, she 
seemed wholly unconscious of my pre- 
sence. What were my feelings during 
this frightful enactment of Life in 
Death? I cannot describe them; nay, 
I knew not what they were. I was 
conscious of but one hideous thought, 
and gasped long for breath before I 
could give it utterance—“ If you have 
indeed done this”—cried I to the 
Count—‘* if your writ has indeed sum- 
moned this prey of the tomb ere the 
tomb has received her—back to a 
ghastly life which is not life—beware 
what you do! Disturb not the repose 
of the dead! Look at her! if those 
pale lips could frame language, would 


they not implore the peace you have 
impiously marred ?” 

he Count cast on mea stern glance, 
and walked across the room to the spot 
where stood the Life-in-Death. She 
made a step forwards to meet him; 
waved her head gently, laid her hand 
upon his arm and looked in his face 
with an expression like that of a pleased 
child, while her lips murmured his 
name softly. 

The Count took both her hands in 
his, and looked at her fixedly and 
solemnly. ‘ Dost thou live ¢?” he 
asked. She shook her head, and the 
expression of pleasure in her eyes gave 
place to one of deep sadness. The 
Count suddenly let fall her hands, 
staggered backward, and struck his 
hand against his forehead. ‘ Art thou, 
then, Oh Heaven! the spectre of her I 
loved ?” 

The apparition stretched out her 
arms towards him. “ Basil, dear 
Basil !” she murmured. He approached 
her, and I saw him shudder as her 
hand again touched his. She laid one 
hand upon his shoulder, as if to support 
herself, and spoke slowly and inter- 
ruptedly. “ Let me receive strength 
from thee to speak what I would utter. 
I live—Basil—but no longer the life of 
earth, nor yet that of immortality. 
Soon I shall live—in the Creator— 
when thou dost release me from this 
heavy thraldom. Release me, Basil. 
Call me not back to this cloud-life— 
that is agony to the panting spirit. 
Give me thy blessing, that I may 
depart !” 

Bewildered as my senses were to 
everything else, they were fearfully 
alive to what passed by that couch of 
death. The Count placed her passive 
form upon the bed; her eyes closed, 
but the smile remained on her lips. 
Again her hands were folded across 
her breast; her features gradually be- 
came rigid; the coldness of death once 
more settled over them; the grave re- 
claimed its prey! He covered her face, 
and led me from her without a word ; 
and long before the dawn of morning, 
all was as it had been when we first 
took our places for that solemn death- 
watch; nor till this record goes forth 
to the world, will have been known to 
a single human being, save one, the 
occurrences of that terrible night. 
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THE VICTORY OF FREEDOM. 


> 
FROM THE GERMAN OF COUNT AUERSBERG.* 
FREEDoM is the spell of magic, 
Thro’ the world its name is heard ; 
Little will it now avail you, 
To be deaf to Freedom’s word. 
Once she spoke entreating mildly ; 
And your deafness is to blame, 
If amid the thundering cannon 
; Now she shouts her glorious name. 
Beauteous Freedom, chosen maiden, 
Of our time the banner holds ; 
Do not hope to plead your blindness, 
W hen her standard she unfolds; 
And if ye that banner saw not, 
When ’twas white, and pure, and fair, 
Can ye wonder if of crimson, 
Sanguine stains now glitter there ¢ 
Ye alone have linked the maiden 
With the tyrant god of war; 
Clang of arms and blood-stained mantles 
From her thoughts and hopes are far. > 


Yet must Freedom ever conquer, | 
This her power can never cease ; 

Over spears in raging battle, 
Over hearts in gentle peace. 


If the distaff, and the spindle, 
And soft words and glances fail, 
Armed in brass, like fabled Pallas, 
With the sword will she prevail ; 
And with us, too, will she conquer, 
I proclaim it loud and free— 
Oh, how longed for, oh, how welcome, 


Were that victory to me! 


In the land of ancient Vulcan, 
A Vesuvius must arise, 
Fill the troubled air with lightnings, 
Ere it clear the darkened skies; 
Tn that land, with wild commotion 
Must the tempest’s rage be spent, 
Ere grown bright, and pure, and brilliant, 
Shines the azure firmament. | 


But in this sweet land of blossoms, 
And of vines of purple hue, 

There but needs a shower so gentle, 
Springtide, rain, and morning dew. 


* The author of the above poem is better known to the literary world, under the 
fictitious name of * Anastasius Grin.” 
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Do not fear the noble ferment,— 
In our wine the same we see, 

That more sweet, and pure, and golden, 
The bright sparkling draught may be. 


Not the sword, our warlike weapon, 
No! the Word be law and light! 

Victory, when serene and joyful, 
Claims a glory doubly bright. 

Look on Spring, the youthful hero, 
Learn from him the conqueror’s road, 

When he drives the tyrant Winter 
Boldly forth from his abode. 


Winter is a rugged despot, 
Dark and cruel, and severe, 
For with his long nights obscuring, 
He would gladly veil the year. 
Winter is a gloomy tyrant,— 
Fast within his icy chains, 
The bright fountain of enjoyment 
Languishing and cold remains. 


See, with all his army round him, 
How the glorious rebel Spring, 
In his camp so drear and gloomy, 
Has surprised the hoary king! 
Sunbeams are his glittering sabres, 
Ears of corn his lances bright; 
How the lances and the sabres 
Sparkle radiant in the light! 


For the music of his army, 
Sings full many a joyous bird, 
And his hymn of bold rebellion 
From the soaring lark is heard ; 
All his cannon-balls are blossoms, 
All his bullets, morning dew ; 
How his cannon-balls and bullets 
Fly o’er fields of every hue! 


And to those to whom three colors 
Seem too many for their gaze, 
Boldly he unfolds the rainbow 
With its various-colored rays. 
For rosettes of youthful Freedom, 
Spring has strewn with flowers the ground, 
How on hill, and dale, and valley, 
Now his flowery wreaths abound! 


All around in town and village, 
Has he kindled flames of fire, 
Yes, in rays of golden sunshine 
Brightly glitter roofand spire. 
Fluttering high his azure banner 
Waves serenely o’er the land, 
For a scutcheon, rosy vapors, 
With the motto, Freedean stand. 
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Ha! the Winter’s reign is over, 
With his long and gloomy night ; 
With his frost and icy fetters, 
He has sped his dreary flight. 
Where he reigned in chilly darkness, 
The young victor may be seen, 
By exulting song sarrounded, 
Sunny mirth and garlands green. 


And in robes of verdant splendor, 
Mountain, dale, and wood are dressed ; 
Equat Freedom do I proffer— 
All shall equa.tty be blessed. 
Such a victory, my country, 
Such do I implore for thee ; 
Like the spring-tide’s brightest sunshine 
May thy glorious Freedom be! 


February, 1843. 


LOOSE LEAVES BY A LITERARY LOUNGER, 


ABOUT AUTHORS AND COPYRIGHTS. 


Aw author Is a kind of anomaly in the 
human family, an exception to the 
general rule of the species, living apart 
from his race, inhabiting an ideal world, 
with feelings and impulses peculiarly 
his own, and governed by laws which 
are alien to all mankind beside. In 
his dizzy altitude, enjoying a sort of 
living apotheosis, yet sharing equally 
in the weaknesses incident to our frail 
mortality, it is not surprising that we 
sometimes should discern traces of the 
human, even amidst the celestial halo 
of immortal genius. Thus, all but 
superhuman, with the common-places 
of every-day life he has generally but 
little sympathy. In fine, he is essen- 
tially an anti-social being, having 
usually a strong spice of asceticism 
and saturnine exclusiveness that at once 
induces our commingled pity and admi- 
ration. Caressed, and in fact, at some 
time, almost deified as he is by the 
‘«base multitude,” he becomes the un- 
conscious victim of an insatiate love of 
fame, while the indulgence of this very 
passion renders him but the more 
acutely sensitive to the chilling influ- 
ences of those reverses which he is 
often mercilessly destined to abide. 


Lavish, indeed, as we have been in 
our devotions at the shrine of modern 
genius, we find our sober forefathers 
were not a whit behind us in this 
respect. Sir [saac Newton was so 
highly esteemed that it is related of 
one of the greatest mathematicians of 
his age, the Marquis de "Hopital, that 
he inquired, on one occasion, whether 
the great astronomer actually was seen 
to eat, drink, and sleep as other men; 
as, he confessed, he had represented to 
himself a being of celestial attributes, 
entirely disengaged from c rporeal 
matter. Of the renowned Bishop 
Berkeley, a name that will be conse- 
crated as long as learning is held in 
honor, or virtue has reverence among 
men, and to whom Pope has assigned 
the possession of every known excel- 
lence that can impart lustre to our 
nature—(and whose memory ought 
certainly to be ever dear to us, as 
having been the first found associated 
with the organization of a University 
in one of our Eastern States)—a simi- 
larly superhuman notion was enter- 
tained by his cousin, who once exclaim- 
edon quitting his room, lifting up his 
hands with astonishment: ‘‘So much 
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understanding and learning coupled 
with such exemplary humility and in- 
nocence, I did not believe could have 
been the portion of any but an angel, till 
I beheld him!” Again, we find it 
recorded of the celebrated French 
divine, Saurin, that on occasion of his 
preaching, one of his astonished audi- 
ence is said to have exclaimed: “Is 
it anangel, or a mere man 2?” 

It certainly involves a seeming para- 
dox, that where ve find such towering 
compliments lavished with so unspar- 
ing a hand on the labors of an author, 
he should be left so singularly destitute 
of a proportionate pecuniary recom- 
pense. It was Ariosto, if we remem- 
ber rightly, who, when asked by a 
friend why he did not erect for himself 
a more noble villa, replied, “ words are 
cheaper thanstones.” Butthe truth of 
the matter is, that although ourauthors 
may be, in their intellectuality, thus 
supernal, they signally fail in veri- 
fying the axiom of the ancient sage, 
which declares that “they are most like 
the gods, who have fewest wants,” for 
the reverse has been notoriously the 
fact. The subject of the poverty and 
sufferings of authors has been worn 
threadbare ; our present object is to cast 
a glance upon the other side of the ae- 
count. 

Hazlitt, in his amusing essay on the 
inconveniences of “ the wantof money,” 
has some admirable hits on the subject 
of the proverbial improvidence and ex- 
travagance of literary men; among 
others we find several characteristic 
anecdotes about Sheridan. He exhi- 
bited a perfect specimen of what is 
styled living from hand to mouth. 
Always in need of means, although 
often in the receipt of vast sums of 
money, he is known to have exercised 
the most singular ingenuity in avoiding 
the payment of his debts. On one oc- 
casiou he is reported to have squandered 
away no less a sum than £1600 in a six 
weeks’ jaunt to Bath, returning without 
asingle copper. When he accepted an 
invitation to the country, it was his 
usual custom to hire a post-chaise and 
four for himself, and another for his 
son Tom. Taylor, of the Opera House, 
was wecustomed to say of him, that he 
could not pull off his hat to him in the 
street without its costing him fifty 
rset and if he stopped to speak to 

ind, it was a hundred. Once whena 
creditor brought him a bill for payment, 


which had been often presented to him 
before, and the man complained of its 
soiled and tattered state, and said he 
was ashamed of it, “ I'l] tell you what 
I'd advise you to do with it, my friend,” 
said Sheridan, “take it home and 
write it upon parchment!” He once 
mounted a horse which a horse-dealer 
was showing off near a coflee-house at 
the bottom of St. James’s street, rode 
it to Tattersall’s, sold it, and walked 
quietly back to the spot from which he 
set out with the money in his pocket; 
the owner was furious, and swore he 
would be the death of him; but ina 
quarter of an hour afterwards they were 
both seen sitting together over a bottle 
of wine, in the same coffee-house, the 
horse-jockey with the tears running 
down his face at Sheridan’s jokes, and 
almost ready to hug him as an honest 
fellow. His house and lobby were 
beset with duns every morning, who 
were gencrally told that Mr. Sheridan 
was not yet up, and were accordingly 
shown into the several rooms on each 
side of the entrance. As soon as he 
had breakfasted, he once asked: “‘ Are 
all these doors shut, John?” and being 
assured they were, he marched out 
very deliberately between them, to the 
chagrin and amazement of his self-in- 
vited guests. Perhaps few, however, 
could be found to equal Sheridan in this 
species of legerdemain; but the above 
may afford a fair sample of the foolish 
indifference to the value of money 
which we so frequently find to belong 
to the members of the literary profes- 
sion. When Fielding was interrogated 
as to his reasons for espousing the lite- 
rary profession, he replied, “that he 
had no alternative between being either 
a hackney writer or a hackney coach- 
man ;” and we find Butler making the 
following rather depreciating allusion 
to the votaries of the muse: 


“Tt is not poetry that makes men poor, 

For few do write, that were not so before; 

And those who have writ best, had they 
been rich, 

Had ne’er been seized with the poetic itch; 

Had loved their ease too well to take the 
pains 

To undergo that drudgery of brains :— 

But being for all other trades unfit, 

Only t’ avoid being idle, set up wit !” 


The earliest evidence we can find 
upon record of a recognition of literary 
property, occurred under the pontificate 
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of Leo X. a period memorable for let- 
ters as synchronizing with the great 
revival of learning in western Italy. 
In Roscoe’s interesting life of that ex- 
traordinary man and patron of litera- 
ture, we read of a MS. copy of five 
books of Tacitus having been purchased 
for 500 zechins, by the Pope, from An- 
gne Acromboldo, who procured them 
rom the Abbey of Corvey in West- 
phalia. He committed them to the 
editorial supervision of the renowned 
Beroaldi, for the security of whose ser- 
vices as collaborator, the pontiff insti- 
tuted a penalty of 200 ducats, confisca- 
tion of the spurious copies, and, in addi- 
tion to this, excommunication against 
any person who should attempt to pi- 
rate the edition within ten years. But 
notwithstanding these severe prohi- 
bitions, it appears, the edition was 
reprinted at Milan, and in the same 
year; the unfortunate bibliopole had, 
owever, to hand over the counterfeit 
copies and the cash—the substantial 
part of the penalty—but he found the 
wrath of the offended party appeased 
by the salvo, and the mercy of the Pope 
spared him the infliction of the residue 
of his sentence ! 

The first writer we shall quote as 
having made literature a profitable pro- 
fession, is Ariosto. Although at the time 
he completed his “Orlando Furioso,’ 
he was obliged himself to incur the 
expense of its publication, the publish- 
ers declining to embark in the enter- 
prise in consequence of the depreciating 
opinion expressed as to its merits by 
Cardinal Hippolyto, to whom the work 
had been inscribed, which was to the 
effect, that “‘he wondered where he 


had contrived to pick up such a mass of 


absurdities ;” yet the world soon amply 
avenged the poet upon the critic, by 
recording a very different estimate of it, 
and fortune was not behindhand in the 
bestowal of her favors. Under the 
immediate auspices of the wealthy 
Duke of Ferrara, was his condition not 
only placed beyond the influence 
of want, but he was at length enabled 
to erect for himself a noble mansion, in 
lieu of his former humble domic ile ; 
and although it did not occur till the 
evening of his life, he yet was destined 
to receive the honor of the laurel-crown, 
at the installation of which, it is stated 
he himself enacted the part of herald, 
proclaiming his own honors before 
the assembled multitude. 
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Geoffrey Chaucer, the great perent 
of our vernacular verse, whose “ well 
of English undefiled” was 


** Made firste to distylle and rayne 
The gold dew dropys of speche and elo- 
quence 
Into our tunge,”’— 


thus enriching it with the foreign 
spoils, the more euphonious cadences 
of sunny Italy, and weeding it of the 
ruder relics of Gothic idiom,—was, as 
far as can be ascertained, by no means a 
“poor poet,” as concerns the things 
of this life. Not only had he sufficient 
means to obtain a liberal education at 
Cambridge, but throughout almost the 
whole of life he enjoyed “ honorable 
ease,” retaining for many years the 
lucrative office of C ‘om ptrolle rof Cus- 
toms; and also, at successive intervals, 
was commissioned on an embassy to 
Rome and Genoa. His good fortune 
would probably have accompanied him 
to the end of his di iys, since he was a 
remarkable favorite at the court of the 
Plantagenets, had he not forfeited its 
esteem, by his adherence to the Wick- 


liffe tenets then so unsavory in that 
quarter. His immediate successor, 
Lydgate, although far from being 


considered as his compeer, either in the 
grasp of his intellect or the exube- 
rant richness and versatility of his 
poetic imagery, yet appears to have 
been no less a favorite with the indo- 
lently rich. 

Of the immortal Spenser, it is suf- 
ficient for our purpose to relate the 
anecdote of his first interview with his 
amiable patron, Sir Philip Sydney, 
who, on his reciting the ninth canto 
of the first book of his ‘“ Faerie 
Queene,” became so entranced with the 
fascination of his verse, that he inter- 
rupted him, by calling to his steward 
to give him £50, but no sooner had he 
completed another canto, than he 
doubled the amount; his astonished 
steward, however, being no less sur- 
prised than his master, though for a 
very different cause, thought it his duty 
to delay the execution of so sudden and 
lavish a bounty; when upon the poet’s 
reading one stanza more, his munifi- 
cent patron quadrupled the amount, 
making it £200, strenuously insisting 
that his servant should instantly pay 
him the money, and beg him to leave 
the house, for he feared, if he continued 
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to practise the incantations of his 
genius, he would be in danger of part- 
ing with his whole estate. The kind- 
hearted Sydney long continued to be- 
friend him, by appointing him to erm- 
bassies, and other tokens of esteemand 
beneficence. He held a fine estate in 
Ireland for ten or twelve years, and 
the dark shades which settled about 
his latter days, were, it seems, super- 
induced by political intrigue, rather 
than any neglect of his merits as an 
author. 

And what shall we say of the bard 
of Avon, whose magnificent genius 
has delighted the human race, and 
whose unrivalled skill in the delicate 
analysis of human thought and feel- 
ing, has by universal consent been 
rewarded with the epithet of being 
almost divine? From the obscurity of 
the lowliest origin, his career was early 
marked by the lustre of his intellec- 
tual strength ; duringa period of nearly 
twenty years, we find him patiently oc- 
cupying himself with the laborious 
drudgery of the stage,—now modestly 
correcting the dramatic essays of those 
scarce worthy to “tend his humble 
bidding,”—now enacting the produc- 
tions of his own pen at the Globe; ull 
at length, idolized by the world, he is 
seen returning with his golden sheaves 
to the hallowed spot of his nativity, 
with a competency more than sufficient 
to ensure for him as smooth an autumn 
of life, as the bosom of his favorite 
Avon. Itis not a little singular, that 
we know less of the actual private his- 
tory of this great man, than almost 
any whose lives have been deemed 
worthy of record. It is enough, how- 
ever, for our purpose to know, that if it 
was not attended with great affluence, 
his career did not suffer from the cares 
of penury or want, On the contrary, 
Gibbon mentions that the personal 
estate of Shakspeare, at his decease, 
was estimated at £300 per annum; 
and although it is contended by Ma- 
lone, that it could not have much ex- 
ceeded £200, in either case he may not 
be said to have died poor. 

The age of Shakspeare was no less 
ennobled by his surpassing genius, than 
by the many master-spirits which con- 
tributed to its lustre; some of whom, 
like their great prototype, rose from the 
humblest origin. Such was Davies, the 
poet, whoultimately attained the high- 
est civil distinction, by being appointed 


to the supreme seat in thejudiciary of 
the realm. And thou, “Orare Ben 
Jonson,” didst receive good and hon- 
est pay for thy dramatic performances, 
which thou didst cause to appear with 
the regularity of the solar year; and but 
for thy incurable love of good old sack, 
and thy sneaking predilection for the 
convivialities of the coffee-house, thou 
mightest have lived all thy days, if not 
in affluence, at least in ease; for didst 
not thou receive many a golden guinea 
for thy pen’s labor, and, in addition, 
100 marks from King James, which 
thy wit metamorphosed ito as many 
guineas per annum, from the private 
purse of his unfortunate successor ? But 
we pause not for thy reply—the thing 
speaks for itself!’ We are all familiar 
with the frailties of this favorite dra- 
matist, and it is needless to descant 
upon them afresh. 

Phineas Fletcher, the poet, who 
lived in the early part of the seven- 
teenth century, seems to have passed 
his days unruffled by the vexations and 
difficulties so commonly thought to be 
the sure concomitants of a life devoted 
to the Muses. He was well paid, and 
earned no mean amount of fame, hay- 
ing been styled by some of his critics, 
‘‘the Spenser of his age.” His brother, 
Giles Fletcher, a writer of more than 
equal merit perhaps, was in a like con- 
dition. Abraham Cowley was also 
patronized, by having received several 
appointments, including the master- 
ship of the Savoy, a post of considera- 
ble emolument; and even Milton was 
indebted for his commission in the 
Government department of foreign afs 
fairs, to the acknowledgement of his 
splendid talents alone, notwithstanding 
his avowed adherence to republican 
doctrines, so inimical to his individual 
interests and preferment. Dryden, 
moreover, might have been rich, one 
would have supposed, had he hus. 
banded the ample resources accruing 
from his workings; for he received 
£1300 for his “Virgil,” and nearly 
£300 for his ** Fables,” in addition to 
which, he enjoyed an annuity from 
Government of £200 sterling, and 
which was only intermitted, in conse- 
quence of the Revolution. He wrote 
on one oceasion, it istrue, ten thousand 
lines for £300, but he was partly his 
own enemy, being characterized as 
saturnine and reserved in his deport- 
ment, notwithstanding his muse is the 
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most chastened, terse, and rich, in the 
language. His spouse might have been 
partly to blame in the matter, perhaps, 
for we find she was not particularly en- 
dowed with the attributes which con- 
tribute to connubial felicity. In the 
case of Matthew Prior, we have a 
striking instance of the supremacy of 
mind over circumstances. His first 
siep to honorable preferment occurred 
at his uncle’s house, where the Earl of 
Dorset chanced to be in dispute with 
some others, respecting a passage in 
Horace, when one of the party affirmed, 
“that there was a youngster present, 
who could set them all right in a 
minute.” Prior, although a mere 
boy, explained away the difficulty so 
readily, and so modestly withal, that 
the Earl at once and for ever became 
his friend. He took him under his 
patronage, sent him to Cambridge, and 
procured for him an excellent appoint- 
ment, which he held for many years; 
and which, together with his poems, 
published by subscription, yielded him 
large amount of money, thus ena- 
bling him not only to pass the last 
years of his life in ** independent ease,” 

t (alas for human frailty !), he was 
actually vain enough to bequeath £500 
at his demise, for the erection of a 
monument to his own memory in 
Westminster Abbey. 

In reply to some observations made 
to Sterne, to the effect that he wielded 
his pen in order to obtain nummum tn 
loculo, he declared he wrote not to be 
fed, but to be famous. His “ Tristram 
Shandy,” however, was no evidence of 
this fact, for he succeeded in securing 
no niggard share of emolument as well 
as praise. 

Lintot, the liberal publisher of Pope, 
disbursed the large sum of between 
£5000 and £6000, for the copyright of 
his “*Homer” and other works; and 
Gay received from the publication of his 
Poems, hy subscription, £1000, which 
were printed in 1720. And a few years 
= he gotall together from his “ Beg- 

s ’s Opera,” the. extraordinary sur of 
#1600 sterling. He also held several 
offices under the gift of Government, 
and notwithstanding he was a noto- 
riously bad economist, by the especial 
care which his patroness, the Duchess 
of Queensborough, took of him, he left 
at his death over £3000. Addison, who 
rose from a mere pot-house boy, was 
no less well provided for; he enjoyed 


the snug little annuity of £300 for 
some years, and at a subsequent date, 
1717, the office of Secretary of State ; 
but being inadequate to the onerous 
duties of that post, he retired from it 
with a pension of £1500. We remem- 
ber, also, to have read somewhere, of 
one Berkenhead, in the time of the 
Protectorate, who was a writer of all 
work, and who finally worked himself 
so successfully into notice, that he 
was at length made one of the Mas- 
ters of Requesis, with the magnificent 
salary of £3000 per annum. Con- 
greve, also, seems to have been of the 
number of fortunate incumbents; he 
had, from Lord Halifax, £1200 sine- 
cure; and Steele was another instance 
of Government patronage. One Sir 
John Hill, a satirical scribe of the 
eighteenth century, made £1500 a 
year by his pen for a considerable 
time. 

Again, we have, in Fielding, the 
English Cervantes, another proof of 
the liberal patronage of genius, al- 
though his germ of authorship came 
wellnigh being nipped in the bud ; for we 
read that, on the completion of his 
first admirable satirical novel, “ Tom 
Jones,” he offered it impatiently for 
publication, without success, toa minor 
publisher for an almost nominal sum, 
£25; but, fortunately meeting with his 
friend Thomson, who, perusing the 
work, pronounced a highly favorable 
opinion of it, our author set off with a 
light heart, in company with the poet, 
to the well known Andrew Millar, 
to whom he presented his MS. Mil- 
lar’s critic and counsellor in these mat- 
ters was his wife; and accordingly to 
her the production was consigned for 
inspection. The result was successful 
to poor Fielding, as she advised her 
husband “on no account to let the 
work slip his fingers.” An interview 
with the several parties ensued ata 
coffee-house in the Strand, and, after 
applying the mollifying specific of a 
couple of bottles of old port, they pro- 
ceeded w business. Fielding, with no 
little trepidation, consequent on his re- 
cent rebuff in another quarter, at 
length broke silence, and requested to 
know what the worthy bibliopole pro- 
posed to give for the work. “Iam a 
man,” said he, “of few words, and 
fond of coming to the point; but really, 
after giving every consideration | am 
able to your novel, I do not think I can 
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possibly afford to give you more than 
£200 for it.” ‘* What!” exclaimed the 
astonished author, scarcely crediting 
the sound, “ two hundred pounds ?” 
“ Indeed, Mr. Fielding,” returned 
Millar, “indeed I am fully sensible of 
your talent, but my mind is made up.” 
“Two hundred pounds,” continued the 
delighted novelist, ‘“ two hundred 
pounds did you say?” “Upon my 
word, sir, | mean no disparagement to 
the writer or his great merit, but my 
mind, I repeat, is made up, and I can- 
not give more.” ‘Allow me to ask,” 
responded the still incredulous and en- 
raptured scribe, “to ask you—whe- 
ther—you—are—really—in earnest ?” 
“« Never more so,” replied Millar, “ in 
all my life, and I hope you will can- 
didly acquit me of every intention to 
injure your feelings or depreciate your 
abilities, when I repeat, that I cannot 
afford you more than £200 for your 
novel.” ‘ Then, my good sir,” cried 
out poor Fielding, in a delirious rap- 
ture, having recovered himself from 
the surprise of such unlooked-for good 
fortune, “‘give me your hand on it— 
the book is yours; and waiter,” conti- 
nued he, “bring two more bottles of 
your best port.” But this freak of for- 
tune was not ended yet. He received 
from the subsequent editions of the 
work £500 more in gratuity from this 
noble patron of authors. His “ Ame- 
lia” produced him £1000, and, it ap- 
pears, his other works in like propor- 
tion. Yet, notwithstanding he was in 
possession of £1500 by his marriage, 
in addition to an annuity he enjoyed of 
£200, such was his extravagant folly 
and improvidence, that he was fre- 
quently in absolute want, and had to 
borrow of his indulgent publisher, at 
Various times, to an extent of over 
£2500, which sum, indeed, the latter 
was generous enough to cancel against 
him at his death. One of the absurdi- 
ties he had the vanity to indulge was 
that of launching an equipage with 
bright yellow liveries, which, requiring 
frequently renewing to preserve their 
brilliancy, of course involved one item 
of considerable moment to a person 
of his sphere, and sufficiently evinces 
his utter disregard of the virtue of 
economy. The story of Fielding and 
the tax-gatherer serves also to induce 
the inference. Poor Fielding had the 
misfortune to live when taxes were as 
much in vogue as they are in our own 


day ; and the patience of the tax-col- 
lector had been taxed to the extreme 
verge of endurance, beyond which he 
would bear with no further procrasti- 
nation. In this dilemma he hies away 
to his banker, i. e. bookseller, for the 
necessary sum. Scarcely had he ob- 
tained it, and turned his steps home- 
ward, when, meeting an old college 
chum, he soon found himself seated in 
the nearest coffee-room, and, in the 
course of the conviviality that ensued, 
his friend confessed himself in some 
distress ; whereupon the tax-gatherer’s 
money was turned to a new account, 
being probably half consumed in the 
tavern score, and the residue appropri- 
ated to the relief of his indigent friend. 
On the following morning, however, 
when the man of the municipal dues 
called for the promised cash, instead of 
receiving it, he had the following 
laconic expostulation sent to him: 
“Friendship has cailed for the money 
and had it; the collector must call 
again.” 

But to return. Swift had for his 
“ Gulliver’s Travels” £300, and Smellie 
for his work on Natural History £1000. 
Smollett, who wrote his “ History of 
England,” comprising thirteen centu- 
ries, in about the space of as many 
months, received for the copyright, 
together with that of his “ Universal 
History,” £2000, and further sums on 
subsequent occasions. Gibbon obtained 
but £200 for the first part of his “ His- 
tory of Rome;” but how much, good 
reader, do you suppose for the remain- 
der ?—£5000. Dr. Robertson also got 
£600 for his “Scotland,” and £4,500 
for the copyright of “Charles V.” Dr. 
Hawksworth is said to have even ob- 
tained a still larger sum——an enurmous 
one for those days—being £6,000 for 
his “ Collection of Voyages,” &c. And 
then there is Hume, who, from almost 
nothing, raised himself by his writings 
to considerable wealth, and high 
offices, which brought him more; so 
that he died in the enjoyment of a 
thousand a year, and lefi behind him 
no less than £15,000. Nor do we 
think Johnson, that great Colossus of 
English literature, had much to com- 
plain of in the long run, for he was not 
only petted to an abominable degree by 
society at large, but he received nolittle 
of their pecuniary offerings to boot. 
He wrote his “ Rasselas” in a week, 
to pay the expenses of his mother’s 
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funeral ; for itis true he was the son of 
a very poor bookseller, at Litchfield, 
whose widow had consequently a 
meagre inheritance, indeed, as well as 
her son, which rendered his early 
struggles somewhat severe, but they 
were soon mitigated through the ready 
appreciation of his genius. On subse- 
quent editions of his first literary effort 
referred to, he further obtained about 
£125; his “ Dictionary” procured for 
him £1575, and for each number of 
the “ Rambler” which was issued 
twice a week, he had two guineas. 
But we need not enter further into de- 
tail; he lived for years on a sinecure 
grant of £300. Boswell got for his 
amusing Memoirs of the doctor, £1000. 
Of Goldsmith, we only possess the 
following particulars. He sold his 
“ Vicar” for £60, while his subsequent 
“Selections of English Poetry,” a 
labor almost mechanical, yielded him 
£200. His “ Traveller” made assur- 
edly a long journey, for it occupied five 
years, and after all only produced 
£100, while again he seems to have 
netted in one year, from his Dramatic 

ieces, £1800! Rev. Charles Simeon’s 

heological Writings yielded to its 
author £5000, a heavy speculation, 
being in 21 vols., 8vo. And, while we 
think of it, there have been a host of 
female writers,-Edgeworth, Porter, 
Hannah More, Trimmer, Sherwood, 
Clara Reeve, Hofland, Leslie, and Ann 
Radcliffe, who all received good copy- 
rights as far as we can ascertain. The 
last named received £500 for “The Mys- 
teries of Udolpho _ for “* The Italian,” 
£800—immense sums for works of 
fiction atthe time. Again, Allan Ram- 
say cleared between £400 and £500 by 
the publication of his Early Poems, 
and a much larger amount by his pas- 
toral, “ The Gentle Shepherd.” Even 

oor erratic Burns netted over £500 by 

is first volume of Poems, in 1782, and 
Currie’s Memoir brought to his family 
£1000. Sir John Carr, for four single 
books of separate Tours he wrote, re- 
ceived £1900; Thomson held a sine- 
cure in the Court of Chancery in conse- 
quence of his literary repute. The 
copyright of his “Seasons” produced 
him 600 guineas from first to last. 
Mallet, the poet, was also richly paid 
for his literary labors; he lived and 
died in easy circumstances ; and so did 
Glover, Beattie, Wharton, and Hayley. 
Cowper also enjoyed, during the latter 


years of his life, a pension of £300a 
year, and his copyrights were liberal, 
especially those of his Jater works. 
Wordsworth, our true vernacular poet, 
has long enjoyed “ peace and plenty.” 
His course seems to have been as 
unruffled as the limpid waters of his 
own favorite Rydal ; while few, if any, 
of the brotherhood of poets have re- 
ceived more substantial or more refined 
compliments from their contempora- 
ries; and we are happy to find he has 
recently received a grant of £300 a year 
from the British government, the pre- 
sent amount of whose literary pensions 
is £4340. So much for the neglect of 
authors. The author of * Jon” once 
said of him, “He has supplied the 
noblest antidote to the freezing effects 
of the scientific spirit of the age; and, 
while he has done justice to the poetry 
of greatness, he has casta glory around 
the lowest conditions of humanity, 

and traced out the subtle links by 
which they are connected with the 
highest.” Then we might refer to 
Byron, who originally made it his 
boast that he wrote for fame and not 
money; but notwithstanding his first 
refusal of money from Murray, he 
finally received from that prince of 
publishers the munificent sum of 
£23,540! for the copyrights of his va- 
rious productions. And Moore, the 
most melodious muse of modern times, 

whose popularity has been universal, 

has raised himself to fortune by the 
aid solely of his pen. He received for 
several years £500 from the sale of his 
“ Trish Melodies” alone; and he is, 
we believe, still in receipt of a life an- 
nuity of £300 from his publishers on 
account of his copyright. A like 
amount he lately received from the 
new and elegant collected edition of 
his works. 

The origin of “ Lalla Rookh” was 
an application made to the author by 
Longmans’ to write for them an epic 
poem, in which there should be no 
allusion to the ancient classic authors, 
they being responsible for the highest 
sum ever given for anepic. The ne- 
gotiator was Mr. Perry, whoconcluded 
the business at the agreed sum of 
three thousand guineas! 

Charles Lamb, the inimitable Essay- 
ist, was, like Montgomery, in the 
possession of at least the conveniences 
of life. The latter has long enjoyed 
an annuity of £300. Dugald Stuart 
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had also a sinecure of £600 per annum 
in reward for his literary labors. Jef- 
fry, of the Edinburgh Review, origin- 
ally of obscure and lowly station, has 
now erected for himself a large for- 
tune, which he has acquired from his 
critical and literary celebrity ; and his 
contemporary of the opposite critical 
organ exhibits a close parallel with the 
features of his antagonist friend. Pro- 
fessor Wilson has not been without 
even the luxuries of life; “his deli- 
ciously eloquent passages,” to adopt 
the words of an appreciating and en- 
thusiastic critic, ‘“* have produced 
gushes of admiration and praise ;” and 
an echo to the same pulse of feeling 
will not be found wanting on this side 
the Atlantic. Crabbe and Campbell, 
though dissimilar in many essentials, 
were alikeas respects their pecuniary 
resources, which were sufficiently 
abundant to enable them to enjoy the 
otium cum dignitate; the latter is 
characteristically indolent, but he ob- 
tained 300 guineas for his last small 
poem of “ The Pilgrim of Gle ncoe ; 
for his “ Pleasures of Hope” he re- 
ceived a similar amount; and, after it 
had been published several years, he 
obtained 1000 guineas additional, and 
1500 guineas for his “ Gertrude.” 
Then we might mention the name of 
Robert Southey—once laureate, now, 
we grieve to write, lunatic—as afford- 
ing ample proof that the sons of genius 
are not always neglected by the smiles 
of worldly prosperity. Sotheby, the 
author of “ Italy,” was uot of any 
note originally, but his successful début 
in the world of letters, led to pecuniary 
results which enabled him to yield to 
the impulses of a generous heart, and 
which have enshrined his memory 
with the few who 


* Do good by stealth, and blush to find it 
fame.” 


Wolcot, the facetious “ Peter Pindar,” 


for many years received an income of 


nearly £300 a year, and at his decease, 
which occurred at the age of eighty, 
he was found to have amassed no in- 
considerable property. ‘Theodore Hook 
averaged £1000 for his later novels. 
Thomas Hood, the punster, has had 
no reason to weep over the conse- 
quences of indulging his most provok- 
ing propensity; but, on the contrary, 
he is a verification of the trite adage 
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which allows those to laugh who win, 
for he has cleared a handsome annuity, 
we understand, by the series of his 
popular “Comic Annuals,” “ Whims 
and Oddities,” &c. But it is quite 
time to pawse, at least as it concerns 
the plaints of “ poor poets,” the enu- 
meration of whom we will close with 
Samuel Rogers, of whose superabun- 
dant pecuniary as well as poetic resour- 
ces, 1t is needless for us to speak. 

But what shall be said of the legion 
of prolific novelists which belong to our 
own days? We commence with 
Scott, whose personal property, ob- 
tained solely by his pen, must have 
been worth £100,000, in addition to the 
title conferred on him and his family. 
The prodigious sums of money he re- 
ceived for his novels were beyond all 
precedent. As far as we can make out, 
he had been accustomed to derive 
about £15,000 per annum from his writ- 
ings. His three Poems produced on 
the average 3000 guineas a-piece to 
their author; and for his “ Life of Na- 
poleon” he realized £12,000, being at 
the rate of £33 per diem for the ume 
he occupied in its composition. If we 
remember correctly, James has been in 
the receipt of from £800 to £1000 for 
his historic fictions. Bulwer a still 
larger sum; his “‘ Rienzi” yielded him 
£1600, and was the production of two 
months, as also his “Last Days of 
Pompeii.” Marryatt derived from the 
sales of his “ Peter Simple” over 
£2000; Lady Morgan had 2000 gui- 
neas for her “France in 1839;” and 
lastly, we might mention the celebrated 
Charles Dickens, who is reported to 
have accumulated, by his inimitable 
satiric fictions, full £30,000, independ- 
ent of his recent ‘“ American Notes,” 
which his lit beral English publishers, 
we hear, cashed in full for £1000, 
before they could even receive endorse- 
ment on this side the ocean. We shall 
not speak of the D’Israelis, Dr. Lever 
(Charles O’Malley), and a host of 
others, as our space is unavoidably 
prescribed. 

With respect to Fre = and German 
authors, we can adduce but little, not 
having had opportunity for much in- 
quiry in those quarters. Chateaubriand 
is reported to have received for the 
copyrights of his ent ire works, half a 
million of francs. M. Scribe, the cele- 
brated French dramatic author, has, 
since 1812, written 315 pieces, which 
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have produced him the sum of 2,400,- 
000 francs. Each piece (generally iu 
one or two acts) averages 7,619 francs. 
Among the most fecund writers of the 
age we may mention the name of the 
celebrated Dumas, who, it is stated, 
has actually produced, during the year 
before last, no less than twe nty-two 
original volumes! his valuable and 


interesting work on “The Progress of 


Democracy in France,” being among 
the number. Goethe received for his 
copyrights 30,000 crowns; but Ger- 
many, as well as Spain and Italy, can- 
not boast much in the way of literary 
remuneration, caused in the latter no 
doubt by the unfriendly influence of its 
severe literary censorship. 

We now approach nearer home, 
and although our facilities for informa- 
tion on this interesting pe int might be 
supposed to be increased, yet as such 
matters are usually c onsidered cabinet 
secrets, we find our amount of statis- 
tics necessarily circumscribed on this 
account; and, much as we regret the 
fact, the reader will have to abide the 
disappointment. One of the earliest 
cases of any note that we know of, 
was Wirt’s “ Life of Patrick Henry, 
which ran through about 15,000 copies, 
and for the copyright of which Mr. 
Webster, the sale paid $2000. 
Mumford’s “ Virginia Reports” averag- 
ed $1500 per volume. What Bancroft 
and Prescott have received from their 
popular Histories we have been unable 


to ascertain; the splendid success of 


these important works, coupled with 
the known liberality of their publish- 
ers, renders the question of their own 


emolument a matter of no great contin- 


gency ordoubt. Col. Stone’s “* Life of 
Brant” was eminently popular, and the 
shrewd and worthy author could not 
have forfeited his share of the ample re- 
ward. Stephens, it is confidently ru- 


mored, had $10,000 from the sale of 


his “ Egypt,” &c.; while, for his work 
on Central America, he is said to have 
received double that amount! Irving 
always retained an interest in his books, 
which have been richly profitable to 
him. The highest price for a novel by 
Cooper has been $5000. His English 
copyrights were formerly vastly more 
lucrative. The English copyrights of 
both these leading writers have been 
incredibly great. Willis received about 
£500 for his “ Inklings of Adventure,” 
and as many dollars on account of his 


copyright in the United States. Web- 
ster, the great lexicographer, has 
devoted the morning, noon, and even- 
ing of a busy life to the compilation of 
his Dictionary, and which has been 
called, like the first Arabic dictionary, 
“an ocean of words,” containing over 
seventy thousand separate terms, with 
their significations; but what pecuni- 
ary return this veteran philo lo gist has 
yet received for his fifty years’ labor we 
know not, but at any rate we learn 
that from one of the copyrights of his 
Spelling Book (of which there are 
about thirty in diff t parts of the 
Union), the author’s mansintt are some- 
thing like $5000 per annum. It is 
not to be supposed that all the 
editions printed, are equally prolific. 
[t all depends upon the machinery em- 
ployed in their manufacture, which, as 
in One instance we are acquainted 
with, miraculously transmutes, by a 
most summary process, &@ mass ¢ I pa- 
per shavings into books of the most 
immaculate description. Anthon’s 
edition of the “Classics” yields the 
editor a handsome annuity. 


We have not spoken, from want of 


space, more at length, on the enormous 
pecuniary results which have accrued 
from school books, such as Vyse’s 
“‘Speller,” in England, and others in 
our own country. But, for example, 
in 1836, we learn from good au- 
thority, that the sale of “ Olney’s 
Geography ” amounted to the prodi- 
gious extentof one hundred and thirty 
thousand copies, which, allowing a 
profit of 40 per cent, — have netted 
to the author and publisher $52,000! 

Are, then, the above illustratiuns, we 
ask in conclusion, significant of the 
misery and penury of members of the 
literary profession ? For aught we can 
learn to the contrary, they are not a 
degree behind those of either the other 
liberal pursuits—law, medicine, or 
theology. Without staying to enter 
into detail, we venture to assert that 
the tendency to whine about the poor 
rewards of literature,—‘‘the doom of 
indigence and starvation,” which hangs 
over the heads of all who devote 
themselves to literary labor, is as un- 
just as it is needless. How can we 
assign the lowest pecuniary position to 
the author, when the bare a law- 
yer, and the poverty-stricken curate, 
are epithets as characteristic as they 
are colloquial? If, therefore, these 
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complaints on behalf of authors, are 
seen to be so groundless, what will be 
said of a further attempt to show that 
the booksellers, instead of having bat- 
tened upon the labor of their brains, 
have in many instances become the 
victims of the cupidity of the former ? 

D'[sraeli, it will be remembered, 
has a chapter on this very point; and 
in later times, the Rev. Thomas Scott 
supplies us with no less convincing 
evidence of the fact, that booksellers 
have been ruined by their authors. 
How few comparatively of the pub- 
lishing community amass any consid- 
erable wealth, caused mainly by the 
great risks they incur, and their fre- 
quent losses; and how many are to be 
seen, contenting themselves in a quiet 
mediocrity, while theirauthors are not 
unfrequently among the last to requite 
their former liberality? There have 
been many hapless individuals belong- 
ing to the craft, who, had they enjoyed 
a near acquaintance with some such 
friendly hand would have inscribed as a 
memorial upon their last resting-place 
somethiag like the following me- 
lancholy memento of one of former 
limes :- 


“ Here lies poor Ned Purdy, from misery 
freed, 

He long was a bookseller’s hack; 

He lived such a horrible life in this world, 

I don’t think he’d wish to come back !”’ 


The extreme liberality and enterprise 
of publishers is a matter little under- 
stood, and we shall probably hereafter 
invite the reader to a few recitals on 
this subject ; meanwhile, we may just 
aliude to the fact of Rees’s Cyc lopedia, 

which cost in its public vation the uoparal- 
leled sum of £300,000. W hat should we 
think of his prudence ia these utilitarian 
times were a publisher to embark even 
a tithe of this vast sum on any single 
work? We should unanimously deem 
him a confirmed case of lunacy. And 
as evidence of the importance of book- 
sellers as accessary to the interests of 
literature, as well as authors, we ex- 
tract the following passage from the 
** Memoirs of Mrs. Hannah More,” who, 
speaking on this subject, makes the 
following observations :—‘“ Cadel and 
Davis have sent me myaccount. The 
expenses of printing, paper, &c., are ex- 


orbitantly increased, and I had near 
£5,000 to pay ior expenses, besides all 
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the booksellers’ profits, partly in con- 
sequence of my having given more 

the money than any book that had 
lately appeared. As you know, books 
do not sell in proportion to their in- 
trinsic value, but to their size. I was 
vexed to see Miss Smith’s F'ragments, 
excellent as they are, and Mrs. Mon- 
tagu’s Letters, two shillings a_ set 
more than Calebs, though there is not 
much above half the paper and letter- 
press. I do comfort myself that I have 
sold an honest, if not a good, book. 
Notwithstanding these disadvantages, 
you will be glad to hear that I cleared 
within the year £2,000, to be paid by 
instalments, £500 a quarter. I have 
had the first quarter. That Walter 
Seott’s two-guinea poem should pro- 
duce £2,000 is not strange; but that a 
trumpery twelve shilling one, so cavil- 
led at, and abused, too, should produce 
the same sum so soon, was what I had 
no reason to expect. The copy-right is 
stillin my hands.” And again, in a 
letter to Miss Seward, Sir Walter 
Scott observes, “Though the account 
between an individual bookseller and 
such a man as Southey may be iniqui- 
tous enough, yet I apprehend that, 
upon the whole, the account between 
the trade and the authors at large is 
pretty fairly balanced; what these 
gentlemen gain at the expense of one 
class of writers is lavished, in many 
cases, in bringing forward other works 
of litle value. I do not know but this, 
on the whole, is favorable to the cause 
of literature. A bookseller publishes 
twenty books, in hope of hitung upon 
one good speculation, as a person buys 
a parcel of shares in a lottery in hope 
of gaining a prize. Thus the road is 
open to all; and if the successful can- 
didate is a little fleeced in order to form 
petty prizes to console the losing ad- 
venturer, still the cause of literature is 
benefited.” Booksellers, therefore, are 
not only often indispensable to the suc- 
cess of an ‘author, but there have been 
some whose fostering care and patron- 
age extended even to their Jatest hour. 
Barker the publisher, who died in 1741, 
left Lord Bolingbroke £300, Swift £200, 
and Pope £100, and yet he does not 
appear to have been excessively weal- 
thy. Another feature of character in 
the booksellers’ fraternity of London 
with which we will conclude this 
somewhat desultory chapter, is their 
establishment of a Literary Fund for 
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poor authors; and also a Provident In- 
stitution for poor assistants, who may 
have become superannuated and other- 
wise reduced in circumstances; a noble 
example which might be worthily 
adopted among us. If booksellers have 
done so nobly for the cause of litera- 
ture and the literary profession under 
the restrictive influence of the existing 
laws regarding the rights of authors, 
what would they not achieve, were the 
prescriptive property of a writer pro- 
perly recognized? All that has yet 
been done in the way of legislation on 
this subject, has been to grant protec- 
tion for a given term merely ; thereby, 
in fact, virtually imp lying the non-exist- 
ence of the very principle it is proposed 
to defend. If an author have any claim 
at all to the results of his intellectual 
labor, it must assuredly be intrinsic, 
inalienable and abiding: and what is 
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once ascertained to be such cannot of 
course be affected by the accident of 
country or clime; thence the absolute 


justice of international legislation on this 


important subject, and tll such legisla- 
live enactments shall have been effected 
in its behalf, itis hopelessly vain to raise 
the hue and cry about the poverty of 
writers; and the much abused though 
favorite term, “republic of letters” will 
continue a misnomer, and copyright 
must be written copywrong. The idea 
that the grant of a copyright involves a 
monopoly is a mere sophism ; and it is 
_ time our legislators were influenced 
by higher and more ingenuous motives, 
than those of mere conventional inter- 
est; and instead of urging the question 
of cheapness as the paramount motive, 
they should be actuated by the nobler 


one, “‘ fiat justitia, ruat celum !”* 


THE PROPHET. 


TO THE MEMORY OF CHANNING. 


BY MISS ANN C. LYNCH. 


Txose spirits God-ordained, 
To stand the watchmen on the outer wall, 
Upon whose souls the beams of truth first fall, 
They who reveal the Ideal, the unattained, 
And to their age, in stirring tones and high, 


Speak out for God, Truth, 


Man, and Liberty— 


Such | Prophets, do they die? 


W hen dust to dust returns, 
And the freed spirit seeks again its God, 
To those with whom the blessed ones have trod, 


Are they then lost ? 


And quickens in the race ; 


No, still their spirit burns 
the life they give 


Humanity receives, and they survive 
While Hope and Virtue live. 


* It is scarcely necessary for us to remark, after the article on the subject of inter- 
national Copyright in our last number, that we dissent from this concluding remark 
of our correspondent, which, however, we are content to allow to stand as written by 


the author.—Eb., D. R. 
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The land-marks of their age, 
High-Priests, Kings of the realm of mind are they, 
A realm unbounded as posterity ; 
The hopeful future is their heritage; 
Their words of truth, of love and faith sublime, 
To a dark world of doubt, despair and crime, 
Re-echo through all time. 


Such kindling words are thine, 
Thou o’er whose tomb the requiem soundeth still, 
Thou from whose lips the silvery tones yet thrill 
In many a bosom, waking life divine ; 
And since thy Master to the world gave token 
That for Love’s faith the creed of fear was broken, 
None higher have been spoken. 


Thy reverent eye could see, 
Though sinful, weak, and wedded to the clod, 
The angel soul still as the child of God, 
Heir of His love, born to high destiny ; 
Not for thy country, creed or sect speak’st thou, 
But him who bears God’s image on his brow, 
Thy brother, high or low. 


Great teachers formed thy youth,* 
As thou didst stand upon thy native shore; 
In the calm sunshine, in the ocean’s roar, 
Nature and God spoke with thee, and the truth 
That o’er thy spirit then in radiance streamed, 
And in thy life so calmly, brightly beamed, 
Shall still shine on undimmed. 


Ages agone, like thee, 
The famed Greek with kindling aspect stood 
And blent his eloquence with wind and flood 
By the blue waves of the Egean Sea ; 
But he heard not their everlasting hymn, 
His lofty soul with error’s cloud was dim, 
And thy great teachers spake not unto him. 


Providence, R. I. 


* Tn this town I pursued my theological studies. I had no professor to guide me, 
but I had two noble places of study. One was yonder beautiful edifice now so fre- 
quented as a public library, the other was the beach, the roar of which has so often 
mingled with the worship of this place, my daily resort, dear to me in the sunshine, 
still more attractive in the storm. Seldom do I visit it now without thinking of the 
work, which there, in the sight of that beauty, in the sound of those waves, was carried 
on in my soul. No spot on earth has helped to form me so much as that beach. 
There I lifted up my voice in praise amidst the tempest. There, softened by beauty, I 
poured out my thanksgiving and contrite confessions. There, in reverential sympathy 
with the mighty power around mme,I became conscious of the power within. There, 
struggling thoughts and emotions broke forth, as if moved to utterance by nature’s 
eloquence of winds and waves. There began a happiness surpassing all worldly 
pleasures, all gifts of fortane—the happiness of communing with the work of God.”— 
Dr. Channing’s Discourse at Newport, R. I. 
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MR. CLAY AND THE RESTRICTIVE SYSTEM.* 


Mr. Cray is aremarkable man amid 
remarkable men. Having early en- 
gaged in public life, with his native 
ability, his sharp insight into man, his 
subtlety in detecting, and skill in pre- 
senting the motives by which they are 
or may be governed, with his affable 
manners—throwing others, but never 
himself, off their guard—with his won- 
derful elocution, wonderful whether 
displayed at the bar, or festive board, 
or in the legislative hall, endowed (it 
is Mr. Webster who says it) with ex- 
traordinary powers of tragedy, he 
has been enabled to exercise a strong 
influence, amounting sometimes to the 
most despotic control, over those with 
whom and by whom he has acted. 

At twenty-six, in the Kentucky Legis- 
lature; at twenty-nine, chosen to some 
vacancy in the Senate of the United 
States ;—shortly afterwards, a inember 
of the Lower House,—then one of the 
Commissioners to Ghent, then member 
again, then candidate for the Presi- 
dency, defeated, and made Secretary of 
State under one of his competitors,— 
then some years in private life, then 
Senator again; finally, having resigned 
the virtual dictatorship with which his 
superiority to his party associates had 
invested him, he now re-appears as a 
candidate once more for the Presiden- 
cy of the Union. 

In the electoral college, that former 
canvass gave General Jackson ninety- 
nine votes, Mr. Adams eighty-four, 
Mr. Crawford forty-one, and Mr. Clay 
thirty-eight. In the eighteen years 
which have since elapsed, one of those 
rival candidates has died; another, de- 
feated ata re-election, has been doing 
the State some questionable service, 
after his own peculiar fashion, in the 
House of Representatives; a_ third, 
over and over again by overwhelming 
majorities chosen Chief Magistrate, 
has returned to the Hermitage. Next 
came Mr. Van Buren, and next General 


Harrison. But, before victors or van- 
quished had recovered from their aston- 
ishment at the election of 1840, he, in 
whose name the victory had been 
gained, was no more; and the apple of 
power became ashes on the lips of 
those who had been too unscrupulous 
in the means by which they had suc- 
ceeded in grasping it. It was the man- 
ner in which that victory was won, 
that made it a defeat. If the Whigs 
had dealt fairly with the public, and 
told distinetly for what measures they 
went, and made their nomination for the 
second office accordingly, though the 
likelihood of success would have been 
far less, yet, success once gained, the 
subsequent disasters had been avoided. 
Some of the leaders were for a Na- 
tional Bank, some for high tariff, and 
public lands given away, some for 
State rights and no tariff, and no bank; 
meanwhile, the chief made no declara- 
tions. All scrambled on board, each 
hoping the vessel would steer by his 
particular chart, especially as the 
Commander seemed to have none 
of his own. But when the First 
Lieutenant became so suddenly Cap- 
tain, and felt, withal, so sure that he 
had as goodrightas any to dictate what 
course the craft should steer, and on 
what cruise enter,—who was surprised 
that a mutiny ensued, such as to render 
her useless for service of any kind ? 
The result of this mutiny,—whether 
the Captain is to be thrown overboard, 
or whether the crew are to submit, or, 
whether, as is most likely, in the 
strife, the ship will get scuttled, and all 
go down together,—we do not propose 
to inquire, and indeed, have at present 
no object in seeking to know. 

A distinguished French writer 
(Say), has said, that, whenever man- 
kind shall be in a situation to profit by 
experience, they will no longer require 
her lessons; plain, sound sense, will 
then be sufficient. That happy day 


* Life and Speeches of Henry Clay. Vol. I. James B. Swain, New York. Pub- 
lished with the approval of the Clay Club of New York. 
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seems at length to have arrived. For, 
immediately “Mr. Clay is fairly nomi- 
nated, forth fly,—admirably printed, 

and on beautiful paper, and expres ssly 
for the public eye,—* declarations,” al- 
ready exc eeding three hundred goodly 
octavo pages, and to be continued, we 

have reason to suppose, beyond three 
hundred more. They are made up of 
his speeches, delivered heretofore, as 
time, place, and subject may have 
prompted. And although no man pro- 
bably ever lived, between whose 
speeches as delivered by himself, and 
as read by others, there is so marked 
a disparity of effect, yet the publisher 
has done all that ink and material pro- 
perly put together, can, to make us 
forget what we have lost. Indeed, 
since Mr. Clay has now withdrawn 
from the Legislature, as he had long 
before done from the bar, and since, in 
the course of human events, he is likely 
to address but few human audiences 
more, we cannot, highly as we regard 
the rhetorical merits of this collection, 
but feel that the time is fast approach- 
ing, when the wonder will be as great, 
how his speeches could have been so 
thrilling, as it now is, how Mr. Burke’s 
could have been so dull; for he has three 
attributes in a degree of perfection, 
never more than once or twice sur- 
passed in America. The first is, that 
mysterious gesticulation by which 
every attitude of the body, each move- 
ment of every limb, the foot hard 
stamping, the pointed finger, expanded 
palm, or fist tight clenched, all full to 
the utmost of animation, but never un- 
graceful, conspire to make viszd/e, as 
well as audible, the emotion or passion 
which stirs the speaker’s breast. The 
next is his voice, so varied in its intona- 
tions, so melodious in its cadences, at- 
tuned to the harmonious utterance of 
every hidden feeling, which no form of 
mere words could utter, and seeming 
as if it were the purified spirit of hu- 
man emotion, sent forth to teach and 
kindle, and make like itself, the 
spirits of those around. The last is his 
countenance, the most wonderful of all, 
commonly so passionless, yet, when 
love, or cheerfulness, or hope, or irony, 
anger, scorn, hate, majesty, nay, even 
PRAYER (we speak of his rhetorical 
devotions, having, of course, no desire 
to intrude on his private ones), are to 
be expressed, then warming up and 
transforming itself, till it becomes the 


very impersonation of whatever he 
would convey most vividly to the con- 
ceptions of his auditory. These won- 
derful qualities of his, have done their 
magic upon the last and present gen- 
erations, till men, hearing him, have 
lost their free agency, yielding them- 
selves they know not to what, and able 
to give for their conduct no sensible rea- 
son to others, why. But this magic 
will soon be doing its wonders upon 
these generations no longer. And the 
speeches now before us, and which are 
soon to follow, will become the inade- 
quate representatives toa future more 
or less distant, of all that has so 
strangely agitated those who now 
move, or lately moved, at his bidding. 

That a man is a subtle disputer, 
gifted with a most charming elocution, 
adroit in the use of all the weapons of 
forensic strife, and possessed of a style 
in a reputable degree rhetorical, is ver- 
tainly a bigh encomium of him for the 
bar or legislature. But when he is 
named in connection with a station 
where these high endowments would 
be of no avail, and, indeed, where they 
would be singularly out of place, men 
not unnaturally look for other qualifi- 
cations. In fact, the White House is, 
of all places this side of the Asteroids, 
most unfit for the vehement gesture, 
the sudden exclamation, the swollen 
veins of the brow, the convulsed frame, 
in a word, for all the histrionic arts, 
with which oratory sometimes puzzles, 
and sometimes confounds the plainer 
sort of understandings. Accordingly, itis 
is on nosuch grounds, that the friends of 
Mr. Clay rest his claims to the Presiden- 
cy. But to correct the errorcommitted 
two years ago, and to inform the people 
what he has thought, and said, and 
advised in the course of his public ca- 
reer, and what they are to expect he 
will advise again,—and execute, too, if 
he should get the power,—we suppose 
it is, that the collection before us has 
been made, and such means employed 
to give ita wide and rapid diflusion, 
and the solemn approval of the Clay 
Club of New York obtained to ensure 
ita profound and prayerful meditation. 
This is not unfair. And in the same 
spirit, though in our more humble 
way, and without any such imposing 
sanctions, we propose to examine, not 
the literary, nor the rhetorical, but the 
business merits of two, one the best, 
the other among the best speeches of 
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the collection.* These embody the 
whole outline, and all the arguments in 
behalf of what has pleasantly been 
called the American system. Of this 
system, Mr. Clay was, in 1824, as he 
still is, the champion. And his great 
oration, the most elaborate of his life, 
was delivered in March, he being then 
in nomination for the Presidency ; and 
in the canvass of the ensuing autumn, 
it formed the main pillar of whatever 
strength he possessed; for, as we have 
seen, of all the candidates he found 
least favor with the people. 

The maxim of buying in the cheap- 
est market, and selling in the dearest, 
commends itself to the common sense 
of all men. He, too, who purchases 
amid the competition of various sellers, 
is sure to buy cheapest, and he who 
sells amid the competition of various 
buyers, to sell dearest. 

On the plain sense of these doctrines, 
our government suffered her people to 
set out. And hardly was the Union 
fairly together, before American enter- 
prise, the whole world lying before it 
to buy and sell in, had hunted out 
where to dispose of its products, and 
supply its wants to the best advantage. 
And what we had to dispose of was 
sold for the most it would anywhere 
fetch, and our markets were stored 
with what could cheapest anywhere 
be bought. Men in the enjoyment of 
such advantages both ways, are usually 
deemed in a state of great prosperity. 
If their productions be numerous and 
sold high, and their wants few and sup- 
plied cheap, the difference between in- 
come and outgo, is not only marked, 
but the blind alone can fail to see 
which way the current sets. And 
when this state of things exists among 
the individuals of a whole nation, it re- 
quires uncommon vigor of assertion to 
say that the condition of that people is 
anything but prosperous and happy. 

Like many young persons, America 
began the world, known chiefly for her 
indomitable spirit and determination, 
but without any far-spread and long 
established reputation for business of 
the ordinary sort, and, withal, sadly in 
debt. But, somehow, she managed to 
getalong. By the year 1816, her peo- 
ple had, in large quantities, got over the 
mountains and were ‘doing consider- 
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able” in Ohio, Illinois, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, Tennessee, and the sun shone 
down into several unwonted apertures 
in the forests beyond the Mississippi. 
Her population had grown from three 

millions toten. After scolding Great 
Britain several years, she quarrelled 
outright, and other countries that were 
looking on, said that the way she brag- 
ged of what she accomplished in that 
line, was justifiable. Meanwhile, that 
banner of hers had contrived not only 
to get acquainted, but to be on exceed- 
ing good terms with those ofall the 
other nations, though a little difficulty 
was experienced at times, because the 
number of the stars kept changing so. 
She, in fact, thought herself well to do 
in the world. 

It is true that the unsettled state of 
affairs in Europe, had given a kind of 
unsafe acceleration to her prosperity. 
It lured her a little too fast, and too far. 
This evil tendency was farther increas- 
ed by the lavish internal expenditures, 
and consequent high prices which 
everything bore during the last war 
with Great Britain. And when these 
causes ceased operating, there was a 
general pause. The business on the 
ocean was notenough for all the ship- 
ping ; there was not a ready sale for all 


manufactures; nor did the products of 


agriculture find, at home or abroad, any 
sufficient market. Much distress, an 
embarrassment yet more general, and 
stagnation everywhere, ensued. There 
was the languorof over-exertion; and 
there was the uneasiness which the in- 
dustrious ever feel, in having, fora time, 
nothing todo; and there was, more- 
over, that feeling, most painful of all, 
of anxiety and alarm always felt by the 
money- -making and money-loving who, 
after a series of hazardous but most lu- 
crative adventures, find business run- 
ning into new channels, and can see no 
chance of any more realizing gains 
like those they have realized already. 
The revulsion was undoubtedly se- 
vere, but it must have been temporary ; 
true, the day of inordinate profits had 
gone, never to return, save along with 
the causes which made them ; but the 
soher incomes, such as discreet men ac- 
quire when all is calm, and there are 
no calamities of others to profit by, were 
sure soon to be realized. ‘The shock 


* Our Protection of Home Industry, April 26t h, 1820, p- 139- 161. On American 


Industry, March 30th and 3ist, 1824, p. 219-266. 
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was infinitely, infinitely less than that 
which followed the war of the Revolu- 
tion, in itselfa few years recovered from. 
Though it must be admitted that the 
latter war had continued so long, and 
the calamities of the country had been 
so great, that the people nearly forgot 
that they ever had been prosperous, 
and therefore quietly set themselves to 
work to create for themselves a new 
prosperity ; while, in the other case, 
the shock eame right on the heel of 
high activity. The vessel in a smart 
breeze struck with all sail at full press. 
Everything was in panic; all clamored ; 
some, outright, leaped overboard ; and 
others, the cunning ones, got the tariff 
long-boat out and launched her alongside 
close, and levied contributions, of the 
best, too, on all the crew to furnish her 
well. And when the wind lulled, and 
the tide turned, and the old craft was 
found safe, hardly a seam loosened, 
they, the cunning ones, the long-boat 
lashed close there, jumped in and 
cried out to those left on board, “we 
have saved you; don’t voyage further ; 
your surplus is safe here in the long- 
boat; you've a home market new; 
what you buy of foreigners you must 
pay gold for; it will make you beg- 
gurs; trade among yourselves. Great 
thought this, of getting out the long- 
boat! No other craft on the ocean, but 
has one out the same way; if you had 
only let us put it down sooner, you had 
not struck ; no, sure, only keep us here, 
and protect us well, and you will never 
strike again.” And theold craft righted 
and swung loose, and away she sailed, 
the tariff boat lashed to her side, 
making her goslower and steer harder ; 
and the long-boat, though of power, 
BEYOND ALL DOUBT, to save the larger 
vessel and all her crew, yet unable to 
save herself, however much she may 
be protected, but getting water-logged 


at every rise of the breeze and turn of 


the tide. But we anticipate. 

During nearly forty years, American 
citizens had been permitted to go 
wherever they could buy cheapest and 
sell dearest, and they fancied among 
themselves, looking only at the net 
gains, that the liberty was profitable. 

But now, in 1816, a different sys- 
tem was proposed. All Europe lay 
under a paralysis, similar to our own. 
Her stimulus derived from her wars, 
and ours derived from our own, had 
subsided together; and a like prostra- 
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tion, only heavier beyond the Atlantic 
than here, lay on all the commercial 
world. And the measure which was 
to put us on our legs again, before the 
rest of the earth should think about 
rising, was this: 

Inasmuch as the foreign demand for 
our raw material—(new countries ever 
abound in the unmanufactured, as the 
old doin the manufactured article) —had 
diminished ; there must be constituted 
4 HOME MARKET. As without exports 
there could be no imports, so, what- 
ever had theretofore been brought 
from abroad was to be produced at 
home. But since, notwithstanding the 
imposts for revenue, foreigners could 
import their goods, paying freight and 
all duties,and yet sell cheaper than 
we could make the like ourselves, a 
tax, a tariff, must therefore be imposed 
on the importations, heavy enough to 
drive those goods away. On their de- 
pariure, the home manufacturer took 
possession of the market, and being 
free from foreign competition then, he 
added to the cost of manufacturing 
what of the tax he could, without run- 
ning the price high enough to let the 
foreigner in, and this price the consu- 
mer had to pay; and the difference be- 
tween this price, and what, without the 
tax, foreigners would have furnished 
him for, is the exact measure of the 
contribution levied on him to provision 
and protect the tariff long-boat. 

From the occasion and aim of this 
wise expedient, it is easy to see, that 
since exports and imports were, in a 
great measure, to be done away with, 
our shipping was, to the same extent, 
to be laid up. Without the tariff it 
might have been left to get along as it 
could with the adversity which the 
altered condition of the world had 
brought upon it. But since the Home 
MARKET was to consume whatever our 
vessels had heretofore carried away, 
and since home manufactures were to 
produce whatever our vessels had 
brought back, they had no resource left 
but to pull up to the wharf and rot. 
The shipping out of the way, it would 
be easier to reconcile the prodacers of 
the raw material to this so-called 
home market, because reconciled or 
not reconciled they could get no other; 
and though they should grumble they 
could not but submit, and submit none 
the less how much soever every ma- 
nufactured article they bought was 
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enhanced in price. Thus cooped up and 
hedged in, what could agriculture do 
with its raw materials, its grain, cotton, 
wool, hemp, and other ‘ notions,” but 
sell them for what they would fetch, 
take courage, and be thankful? And 
why not? Manufacturers are an 
active, shrewd, improving, acute, ever- 
advancing race—the noblemen of na- 
ture ; while the agriculturalists are dull, 
mapt, delving away, from Adam’s time 
to ours, without improvement; so 
stupid that they are hardly fit for any- 
thing. For God’s sake, readers, take 
not these sentiments for 


urs; they 

are Mr. Clay’s. Hear ve him: 
“ There is a great difference 
vared with agri- 


vith which the 


manufactures when com 
culture. It is the rapidity 
whole manufacturing community avail 
themselves of an improvement. It is 
nicated and 


instantly comm 
1 


nut in opera- 


tion. There is an avidity for improvement 
im the one system—an AVERSION from it 
in the other. THE HABITS OF GENERA- 
TION AFTER GENERATION PASS DOWN 
THE LONG TRACK OF TI IN PERPETUAL 
SUCCESSION, WITHOUT THI LIGHTEST 
CHANGE IN AGRICULTI THE PLOUGH- 
MAN WHO FASTENS HIS PLOUGH TO THI 
TAILS OF HIS CATTLE, WILL NOT OWN 
THAT THERE IS ANY OTHER MODE EQUAI 


To His.”—-On th Protection of I 





Those farmers—a brutal set—gene- 
ration after ceneration, through the 
ome 1 tr 

long track of 


time iuai suc- 


ib pe | 
"ec ' tvineo ti ] or} ‘ the! 
cession, tying their pioughs to iter 
oxen’s tails there what are they good 


enough, but to protect manu- 


for, sure 


factures and save the country, manu- 


factures being the country ? 
In the two ora s of Mr. Clay, 
1or they have an air of too much ela- 


boration to be called 
phrase figures so largely, and hardly 
any occurs so ofien as Market. 
[t is everywhere represented as the 
one thing needful, the pearl of great 
price,—a thing really attainable, yet if 
lost, the acquisition of the whole world 
besides would nothing profit. Still, 
often as the phrase occurs, and largely 
as it figures, it is never once defined; 
the thing itself indicated is never once 
described, never located. We are, 
therefore, left to wonder, and ask what 
could it be? The farmer, to take a 
single instance, had his barn full of 
unthreshed grain, and nowhere to sell 


speeches,—no 


tj 
AOTC 


in favor of 
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it. All other farmers were in the 
same condition. With grain, too, the 
storehouses were crammed to the 
eaves. The cities were glutted. It 
was cheap as dust; nobody hungered ; 
all were gorged full, and lamented that 
they could eat no more, that the hate- 
fal drug got out of sight. 


might be ¢ 
‘There was no for | 


ign market. 

Now, what under heaven, could this 
Home Market be Where was it ? 
Who were the dealers in it? That 
market which was to carry nothing 
abroad, but was to buy up, at full price, 


all this surplus which nobody wanted 
at nt more ? 1. ok oe ' 5 “ea 
aL any price: ine pnilosor ‘ s stone 
j +} , 1 
had been nothing to a discov like 
this. Yet it was all simple enough, 


’ 
biy protect mana 


the manulacturers were not Starving, 


but were gorged full as the rest; only 
just like the rest, they eno money, 
but were getting deeper and deepe 
into debt. How then isthe f{ 
tion of them to consume the grain ¢ 
Spinning-jennies and cotton-gins could 
not eat Fy r this, an inere iS¢ ol p pu- 
lation would alone suffice. And a law 
of Coueress may do many things, but 
can create I 1 hs ¢ Cal beget 
children? Jf so, then, under the 
ceneral-welfare clause ie National 
Legislature had bet i me that 
duty at once, and Litany sa 
more about the perils of ¢ d-l 

The truth is, Home r] 
used, is a word of delusion. In ré 

» the great product f food, 


home market ever could be, nor eve 
was produc 1 which did not « t 
before. Yet exce f 

one, nay th reatest. of the ey , 
which this | ? system wast 
provide a remedy. U1 ulbyte . how- 


ever, it had the effect to stop du 
tion. But why call is stoppagt 


home market? Why not give it the 


true name? Why eajole men with 
sounds meaning nothing? If nothing 


more was meant than that the larmer®rs 
must wait ull their surplus was con- 
sumed, and then raise n 
they could readily sell, why 1 say 


so? But then why was an act of Con- 
cress necessary ¢ For, ignorant as they 
were, with their ploughs hitched tc 
their cattle’s tails, might they not have 


been left to find out tha 
the y had bette pre duce no faster than 
they could sell ? 

So far, then, as the 


} } 
themseives to 


surplus already 


. 


—_ 








| 
| 


accumulated was concerned, it could 
be disposed of only in the usual course 
of consumption, and production in the 
meantime necessarily ceased far enough 
to allow the markets to be cleared. 
Thus, the distress of theagriculturalists 
was greatly deepened. Their efforts 
to extricate themselves from embar- 
rassments, though they brought no 
=_— extrication, had yet occa- 
sioned a glut; butn OW, under the pecu- 
liar eo ‘ricanism of this system, their 
efforts were to cease, or be greatly di- 
minished, and the embarrassments to 
go on increasing. Such was the inevi- 
table result, and such the nation 
found it. 

But this was not all. Another view 
of the system was, to transfer enough 
of the population from the production 


of the raw material to the business of 


manufacturing, to prevent thereafter a 
like excess of the former commodities. 
The population thus transferred were 
comp 4, in part, of the producers 
themselves, and px irtly of their laborers. 
The Seer could change their voca- 
tion, only after having transformed their 
old capital into money. This, how- 
ever, could be effected solely by throw- 
ing it all into the market, and thus a 
glut of another kind was occasioned. 
Farms, and whatever else had been 
employed in pr rductic mn, were sold at 
such prices as they would fetch; and 
the purchasers were enabled to enter 
info competition with those who had 
bought earlier and at a heavier cost, 
with every advantage in their favor. 
This, therefore, broucht upon the old 
proprietors a new aggravation of their 
calamities. Distressed already saatty 
to = n, they now found themselves 
amid anew class of neighbors, by whom 
they were in everything underbid. 

Sut, so far as the new manufactur- 
ing community was composed of the 
laborers formerly ott syed by the pro- 
ducers, a different evil was occasioned 
to the latter. Justas the number of 
laborers diminished, the price of labor 
rose. ‘Thus production, besides the 
overwhelming burdens already imposed 
upon it, was subjected to the addi- 
tional one of an increased expense. 

Nor did the accumulating evils of 
the system stop here. The great suf- 
fering of the times arose from the 
want of money. The banks were 
breaking or already broken. Specie 


had, in the convulsive struggles of 
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these institutions for life, almost disap- 
peared from circulation. All the other 
distresses of the time resolved them- 
selves into this one—the dearth of 
cash. Yet it was a part of this won- 
drous system to withdraw from cireu- 
lation enough of the little already cir- 
culating, to build up an entire manu- 
facturing interest in thecountry. Thus, 
since there will always be a just rela- 
tion between prices and the amount of 
circulating medium, and, since the 
former inevitably fall exactly as the 
latter is diminished, the producers were 
subjected to a yet farther ruinous 
depression. 

Yet even all this had been more en- 
durable, if the manufactures produced 
at so enormous a cost, had been 
brought into market either as cheaply 
or of as good quality as those with 
which foreign countries would have 
supplied us. But they were neither. 
The whole system was unnatural and 
of a hot-bed growth. For, had it been 
natural, it had sprung up of itself with- 
out any of this extraordinary effort to 
give it what, after all, was only asickly 
life. Since this was the beginning of 
the system, those who had embarked 
in the business were chiefly experi- 
menters, and, like all others of the 
class, wrought at a sacrifice. They 
had neither the perfect theory nor the 
skilful practice; and the enormity of 
the wastage could only be supplied by 
an equal enormity of price. The work- 
men, too, were raw, learning their art 
either wholly without teachers, or with 
teachers ignorant as themselves. Be- 
sides this, they began to acquire the 
mysterious sleights of the loom and 
shuttle, for the most part, at a period 
of life when the acquisition of new 
tricks is proverbially difficult. And 
the rest of the nation were justly con- 
soled forall the distress and privation 
they had undergone to establish the 
system, by the reflection that they were 
supplied with an article of domestic 
manufacture, four times as bad as the 
foreign one which they had been accus- 
tomed, at one quarter of the ‘present 
cost, to buy. 

Such was the fransition state to- 
wards the American system. In a 
time of the highest prosperity, a 
change like this could not have hap- 
pened, without giving a fearful shock 
to every interest in the country. But 
here the wisdom of the time equalled 
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the wisdom of the plan. Whenevery thouzht of becoming manufacturers, 
interest was already staggered almost were satisfied. But in 1820, more pro- 
to its fall, an additional and more vio- tection was needed. The bill giving 
lent blow was given, in order to place it, passed the House, but failed in the 





it, of course, once more erect, just as Senate, by a single vote. The manu- l 
; drunken men are sometimes tnade to facturers paused for a time, disheart- ¢ 
stand up, simply by knocking them ened, took breath, looked about, saw 


down. Nevertheless, these evils of the country j verge of ruin 


| the transition might have been better madea fresh effort, and the tariff « 
endured, if the system itself, the transi- 1824 becamea law. Again they pros- 





tion once passed, could in its nature pered, again ceased to prosper, again 
be of general benefit. But it cannot, began todecline ln s 0 / 
The domestic article cannot be fur- in greater 3 than « 1in ase 
i nished at the same price as the foreign, saulted ( ongress, and in 1828 the Bill 
else no tariff would be necessary. And of Abominations was the resul In 
the difference is the tribute which the England and At ica, the average 
consumer pays to the system. This’ exacerbations of the fever for] ion 
tribute is a p ind unless have been once in four ee , to 
there be a fulle ) for it, fur- 1e manufacturer | elf, 1 t 
nished either t the consumer, or to rives no co! nsatl | the il Il in- 
some other part, or to the 1 e of flicts upon there { et 
the nation, the system is of c u bad, If then, neither the ec umer, nor 
and should be swept away. But it yet the manu urer, is profited by 





does not compensa ne co for these restr e ] ! e ques- 

he obtains eit icle at the tion v sked, wl 2 Yet 

same, or a greater like all oppressions, when the elements 

cost. re is a of society remain in ( ere 
coe afl 1} 

loser. nefited the courts ! te out t all, imparwially 

manulaciturer, to the same extent as such justice as t laws afford, and 


=F 


it harmed ihe consumer, stil it would pos ical y ‘ and raj ire 








belong to that kind i | by prot ere, imposts, 
which one iss 1S rted tf ior { if} alll itcommercial | 
the unearned advanta fa ers 64 | : 1 edly give i kind | 
and would, therefore, be unequal as of imulus to | r, and i In : 
partiality, and unjust as robbery. But crease the amount of pi 
it does not thus benefit even . For though they im he protits and en- 
the consumers, by the instinct of self- joyments of | producers. ‘J prin- 
interest, and sometim« by a nobler ciple i his. In J ey, where there 
motive, are impelled to resistance. is little law, and whe ral is fre- 
This is accomplished in various ways. quent, and labor bas no certainty of i 
Some who would otherwise be con- reward, ther lit motive for exer- ' 
sumers, are unable to buy at the en- tion, becau an tell whethe | 
hanced price. Others buy less; oth $ the strong arm ol some marauder m 
smuggle, and all char up tl I ina mome wresta ich ‘ 
price of what they have tosell,whether that exertion may have produced, But 
of labor or other commodities. And in England, where the machinery for 
in the end, by the diminished market the distribution « f law perates eqt i¥ 
and the increased cost, the manufac- on all classes, wher eneral plunder 
turer finds himself driven to implore is arrested, and where her oppressive 
the legislature for further protectian, imp¢ { revenue, or protection, of 
an increased tariff, and heavier penal- whatever other object, act witl u- 

ties on the evasions of the customs. larity, can be foreseen, and cal 
He succeeds in all, suppose. For a_ up: n and provided for, there every man 
time, he drives once more a profitable may rely, with all human cer y. ) 
business; but soon theclass from whom upon the pr i , that, after pay- 
his plunder is to come, have by the ing the taxes, in whateyer shape they 
same process adjusted matters again, may come, he may enjoy the sury lus in 
and brought him to his knees for yet peace. It is true, that to the extent of 


protective tariff was enacted. Those to the Government, or to the landlord, 
who were already, and those who or to the protected classes, the toil and 


ue, 
further protection. In 1S16, the first these taxes, whether tl ey 20 directly 
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labor are, as to the payer, all for 
naught. Yet the surplus, if any can 
be acquired, is sure; but acquired it 
must be, or starvation will ensue, at 
least to the manuallaborer. If, there- 
fore, eight hours a day of hard toil 
will not furnish him oatmeal, with 
— a ind water, enough to keep soul and 
body in — same immediate neighbor- 
hood will toil yet harder eighteen 
hours. And,if even this will not suf- 
fice, then his wife, and infant girls and 
boys, must toil and delve along with 
him. Live he es t; and the enor- 
mous inerease which laboe, thus pro- 
tracted an d ae on, can give to pro- 
duction, is easily seen. And paradoxi- 

as the assertion may appear, yet 
‘an be little question but that 





Britain is thus indebted for a 
great, perhaps the greatest part of her 
manufacturing, agricultural, and com- 


mercial productiveness, to her tariff, 
her enormous debt, her wasteful aris- 
‘racy, and the heavy imposts rendered 


1ecessary for the support, not only of 


‘ 

I 

her naval and military establishment, 
: 


ut of her throne. For, the same spur 
of necessity which goads on the la- 
borer, urges also those who are am- 


bitious not merely to live, but to aecu- 
I 


nulate. Industry that never tires, 


ah on RS Se coe a al , 
economy that allows 1 the waste of 


a groat, enterpris that leaves no oppor- 
tunity of gain unimproved, no possible 
lurking-place of wealth unexplored, 
infu e them e] ‘ Into ¢ very depart- 
ment of production. The heath 


grows fertile, the fen becomes dry, 
factories multiply, mines open, and the 
hidden recesses beneath are ransacked, 
while ships are careering to and fro, 
everywhere, on the ocean and round 
the clobe hur rying away with the sur- 
p! us created at he me, or hurrying back 
with the stores which other surplus 
may have bought. And every addi- 


tional million of impost, toa limit, in- 
fuses yet newer vigor into all this over- 
wrought activily. And the poor 
laborer at the bottom, by whom the 
whole system is kept in motion, as 


those above him guide, adds fresh 
force to his failing nerves, and fresh 
speed to his faltering motions, drops 
the salt from his oatmeal and water, 
changes his eighteen hours of toil to 
twenty, and his wife, and girls, and 
boys, along with him, compelled to 
this, either die off, or ‘fly to the poor- 


rates, more galling than death, 


In this sense, and in this alone, and 
that only toa limited extent, increase 
of burden bestows increase of strength. 
In this way, and in this alone, tariffs, 
and national debts, and extravagant 
expenditures, and a spendthrift aris- 
tocracy, stimulate national exertion. 
Great Britain, by the hundreds and 
hundreds of millions on all these ob- 


jects annually squandered, wrings from 


the brows of her subjects round the 
globe sweat otherwise unshed, enough 
to float half her navies. Yet,if these 
hundreds and hundreds of millions 
were left where they were earned, and 
enjoyed by those from whose labors 
they sprung; were the laborers allowed 
time to straighten up occasionally 
amid their toil ; and needful rest suf- 
fered to go round among them; and 
comfort to meet them on terms of good 
acquaintanceship, and life to become 
an enjoyment, when it has served no 
end but wretchedness,—then, undoubt- 
edly, production would fall away; not 
indeed to the extent of the burdens re- 
moved, but to au extent sufficient to 
give the producers such rest, and com- 
fort, and pleasures, as well consist with 
health, economy, and thrift. Still, al- 
though increase of burden may in 
this way bring increase of production, 
yet, until it bring also increase of hap- 
piness, nations will, if they know their 
interests, be shy of that kind of bless- 
ing. For, althe uch producti n may 
increase, still it becomes less profitable, 
and at length altogether unprofitable 
to the producers. Because, if a thou- 
sand millions be the annual production 
of a state, and if for any causes an 
annual tax of fifty millions be imposed, 

then, though the pr ducts of the ensue 
ing year would undoubte idly exceed the 
first amount, they would greatly fall 
short 7% both. And the tax would 
be paid, by making up the deficiency 
out of what would have been enijoved 
or accumulated from the wai pros 
duction. And the quantity thus sub- 
tracted would grow larger, just as the 
imp st should be increased; and the 
enjoyment, and happiness, and the 
average accumulation by the people 
grow less. Make the impost heavier 
and still heavier, and exertion will con- 
tinue to increase, and enjoyment to 
diminish. And though that people 
may practise all arts, and bring to per- 
fection all manufactures, and range 
round the world and carry on all com: 
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merce, in order to pay off its taxes and 
bear its burdens, yet iteannot be happy. 
Its mighty trade, and teeming factories, 
and busy population, and enormous 
revenues, form the proof, not of pros- 
perity, but oppression. Meanwhile, 
every fresh imposition gives it a fresh 
acceleration to the fearful verge of 
human endurance, where discontent, 
and jealousy, and impatience of mis- 
rule, and, at length, open revolt, and 
finally, revolution itself, will perform 
their appropriate functions. It is on 
that verge, and from these causes, 
that Great Britain stands now. Those 
who rule her see the peril. Others 
foresaw it twenty-five years ago, and 
prescribed a remedy. That remedy 
was to cast off her burdens, to dimin- 
ish her naval, military, and regal estab- 
lishments, to contract the enormous 
extravagance of her expenditures, to 
throw open her harbors, to let in the 
bread of the world to her starving 
population, and thus to leave her la- 
boring people some share of the mighty 
wealth they were creating. With 
an unsteady and reluctant hand, this 
remedy has been in some small degree 
applied. But the appalling danger has 
not yet vanished, nor vanish will it 
ever, until she lifts up the down- 
trodden, gives opportunity of rest to 
the overtasked frames of her laboring 
millions, and leaves it to themselves, 
whether the fruit of their own toil, or 
some share of it, shall not minister to 
their own comforts, and accumulate 
for the wants of their age, and give 
chance of education to their children, 
now as little cared for,—and no thanks 
to Government if not as soulless,—as 
the machines they tend. And those 
whocopy her example, may as well 
take warning from her danger, and be 
on the look-out for her doom; unless, 
indeed, that doom be averted by retrac- 
ing her steps, and undoing for herself 
all which that example may prescribe 
to others. 

This protective system of ours, there- 
fore, was not only fraught with ruin, in 
consequence of the time as well as the 
nature of the transition, but the transi- 
tion itself once passed, is, in its very 
nature, productive of nothing but evil, 
and that continually. 

This measure, as we have already 


* Hallain’s Middle Ages. 


suggested, had its origin in a desire to 
escape from the inconveniences, tem- 
porary, of course, in their nature, which 
followed the restoration of peace to the 
world in 1815. Any experiment was 
willingly tried which would only make 
promises of success. The restrictive 
system had at an early day, almost at 
the revival of business in the dark 


ages, been adopted in Europe. And 


either in e nsequence or in spite ol 
those restrictions, whatever trade, 
agriculture and manufactures, that con- 
tinent or any of its nations enjoyed, had 
been produced. At all events, the pros- 
perity was in point of time subsequent 
to the imposition of shackles on trade ; 
and with many the argument, postea 
ergo propter, is invincible. 
Accordingly, no sooner had the over- 
action, the lavish expenditures and 
high prices of the war, been followed 
by a corresponding languor, than many 
forgot their jealousy of foreigners, and 
began to desire that the European re- 
strictive system should be naturalized 
among us. The interest of these was 
early espoused by Mr. Clay; and,as he 
happened to be their ablest champion, 
so they have gratefully termed him the 
Father of the system. But when it is 
recollected that this system was intro- 
duced into England as early as the 
year 1261,* no one will longer dou 
the fact heretofore deemed incredible, 
that a parent may be some centuries 
younger than his child. And when it 
is remembered that the sole, or at least 
the chief argument 
the measure here, was, that Europe 
had adopted it before; and when ws 
call to mind that Mr. Clay in his twe 
speeches on the subject, more than 
twenty times appealed to the example 


of England alone, to say nothing of 


France, Spain, Russia or any other 
country, it may be difficult to trace the 
process 0 f thought by which the con- 
clusion was arrived at, that this im- 
ported system was purely American, 
and its friends, the friends of the Ameri- 
can system, and its opponents the arte 
cates of a foreign policy. Certain itis, 
that this singular distribution of terms 
sadly puzzled Mr. Webster; and it was 
in such words as these, that Ae showed 
how severely it tasked jes understand- 
ing. “Indeed, it is a little astonish- 


r the adoption of 
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ing, if it seemed convenient to Mr. 
Speaker,* for the purposes of distine- 
tion, to make use of the terms ‘Ameri- 
can Policy’ and ‘Foreign Policy,’ 
that he should not, in fact, have applied 

them in a manner precisely the reverse 
of that in which he has in fact used 
them. If names are thought necessary, 
it would be well, one would think, that 
the name should be in some degree 
descriptive of the thing; and since he 
deuominates the policy he recoume nds 
‘a new policy in this country,’ since 
he speaks of the present measure as a 
new era in our legislation, since he in- 
vites us to depart from our accustomed 
course, to instruct ourselves by the wis- 
dom of others, and to adopt the policy 
of the most distinguished foreign states, 
one is a little curious to know with 
what propriety of speech this imitation 
of other nations is denominated an 
‘American policy,’ while on the con- 
trary, a preference of our established 
system, as it now actually exists, and 
always has existed, is called a ‘ foreign 
policy.’ This favorite ‘American poli- 
cy,’ is what America has never tried, 
and this odious ‘foreign policy’ is 
what, we are foreign states have 
never pursued.” 

Yet, sadmbielts, there are at this 
day thousands of gentlemen, quite in- 
telligent in their own estimation, who 
really believe that a system like this 
could have lived nowhere but in the 
free air of America; nay, who are 
ready to swear it, that this same sys- 
term, a very Minerva, came forth, full 
sized, and full armed, from the teem- 
ing brain of the Western Jupiter; and 
all this without giving the slightest 
head-ache. 

But this imitation of Europe was 
purely remedial. Indeed, it was upon 
this very ground that Mr. Clay him- 
self advocated it. Both speeches mag- 
nify the distress. The first, delivered 
in 1820, dwells less, however, upon it, 
because, though it had even then in 
some degree subsided, yet what remain- 
ed was real, was seen and felt by all, 
and needed little painting or rhetoric to 
make it fully applicable. But when 
the second was spoken, four years later, 
it had nearly or altogether disappeared, 
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and therefore required more effort to 
call it up to the memory with sufficient 
vividness. But to this effort Mr. Clay 
was equal. Indeed, the paragraphs 
devoted to distress, in this speech,} are 
more likely than any others he ever 
uttered, to give those who shall deeply 
ponder them a generation or two hence, 
any adequate conception of the Orator’s 
power. In fact, it is well remembered 
still, how hundreds, not of members 
merely, but of those whoon that occa- 
sion crowded the lobby, were agonized 
at their own and the country’s distress, 
themselves having for a good two or 
three years forgotten it tillthen. For 
ourselves, we can well imagine the 
surpassing tenderness of that scene, 
the plaintive tone, and subdued manner, 
and pallid brow, and suffused eye, and 
gentle tear, and overwhelming pathos 
with which that tear was wiped away. 
It was this which drew from Mr. 
Webster the merited tribute already 
quoted, to Mr. Clay’s unrivalled powers 
of tragedy. 

Such was the national suffering, real 
and imaginary, which the measure 
was to cure, then existing, and to pre- 
ventin future. Yet it had, at least, 
been natural to inquire whether the 
medicine which was to do such won- 
derful cures, and which, we have seen, 
did, in fact, physic us so awfully, had 
been of power to cure or prevent the 
like maladies in the countries whence 
we were about to import it. For, 
though the system of commercial re- 
stricuions had there been for centuries 
in force, if, nevertheless, Europe, on 
every transition from war to peace, 
suffered the same revulsions which we 
were suffering, it would seem to follow, 
that these restrictions, whatever else 
they might do, did not in fact prevent 
those revulsions. If so, then the reme- 
dy we were to apply had neither pre- 
vented nor cured the same disease in 
anybody else; and the only reason we 
had for trying it, had been that others 
had tried it in vain. 

To this test, then, we appeal. And 
how much of European history has he 
learned, who does not know, that with- 
out one single exception, the like re- 
sults, varying only in degree, as the 


* Mr. Clay was then, 1824, Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
t Speech upon the Tariff, 1824. 
{ See pages 221, 222, and 223. 
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causes were milder or severer, followed 
every war on that continent within the 
last century? And this too, whether 
the nation selected for the example was 
or was not one of the belligerents. To 
go no further back, how was it after 
1783? How after thatof 1801? Final- 
ly and emphatically, how was it after 
the final pacification in 1815, the very 
moment when our own calamities be- 
gan? Take England herself, not only 
the beau ideal, but the great exemplar 
of what Protective Systems can accom- 
plish, and how was it with her: 

In the latter part of the year 1815, 
and close of 1816, the British shipping, 
that which had been engaged in com- 
merce, fell away eight hundred and 
twenty-six thousand tons! In March, 
1817, out of the number of three thou- 
sand three hundred and sixty persons 
who had been engaged } in four of the 
principal clothing towns in Yorkshire, 
there were only seven hundred and 
fifty-seven in full, and one thousand 
four hundred and thirty-nine in partial 
employ, while one thousand one hun- 
dred and sixty-four were entirely idle; 
only two in nine had full work! At 
Birmingham, the prine ipal town in the 
iron trade, from a population of eighty- 
four thousand souls, twenty-seven 
thousand received parish relief! Then 
as to cotton manufacture. At the time 
we speak of, there were in Lan- 
cashire alone, and the borders of the 
adjoining counties, above half a million 
of persons who derived their support 
from cotton weaving alone: and their 
wages were four anda ha!fpencea day, 
enough bare ly to purchase halfa pound 
of oatmeal! daily, which, with a little 
salt and water, constitut ed their whole 
food. Toalleviate the sufferings of this 
immense multitude, one third larger 
than the entire population of the city 
of New York, some efforts were made. 
But when it was found that to distri- 
bute only a slender increase of nourish- 
ment, an addition of a little milk or 
beer, or a morsel of meat, to the cat- 
meal and water, a weekly sum of no 
less than ninety thousand dollars would 
be needed, even charity retired from 
the scene in despair and horror. Of 
course, the poor rates amazingly in- 
creased. One instance must answer. 
A single farm of two hundred acres, in 


the peace of 1763? How after that of 
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Coventry, paid nearly two thousand 
dollars for that purpose alone. TEN 
DOLLARS AN ACRE, to the poor, and all 
the other imposts | besides !* 

No other collapse in the immense 
machinery of trade and manufactures 
ever before caused the like far-spread 
ruin. ‘Those of 1763, 1783, and 1801, 
it was admitted alike by ministry and 
opposition, were high prosperity in the 
comparison. ven our own great 
struggle, the seven years’ war of the 
revolution, an ene my in the heart of 
the land, farms neglected, dwellings 
burned, people in debt, soldiery unpaid, 
produced nothing like it; nothing, 
though the money of the Old Congress 
became worthless, though all credit 
Was gone, and commerce ons a 


swept off the ocean, and the Confede- 
racy, then the last sh lt er of out he opes, 
was tumbling in ruin over our heads. 
Nothir if In the record of modern 
civilisation resembles that tmmense 
wretchedne of 1816, 1817, and bSED, 
pervading a whole kingdom, and 


wringing the hearts of fifteen milli ns 
of people. Compared with the deep 
gloom of it, the embarrassments which 
befell ourselves at the sarne time and 
from the same causes, were less than 
the shadows of a transient cl 
So far, then, from these restrictions on 


} 
uid. 


trade and these pre tective tarifis be nga 
preventive or remedy for such calami- 
ties, they only aggravate their violence. 
The whole system, with it wheels 
within wheels, and other complicated 
machinery, is ener yone and unlield 
only by a oe intand unceasing strug- 
cle with na ane the slightest de- 
rangement anywhere sends stoppage 


and ruin everywhere: and the wider 
the system, the broader and deeper the 
ruin. Take the case of course s, not 
as we were then, but as we are now, 
Saal in some degree to tariffs, pro- 
lected ” ur heart’scontent. And then, 
what Europe should ay gain become 
the Saat f such a series of desy 

and convulsive struggles as finally 
closed in 1815? What if the Auto- 
crat, suppose, should attempt the same 
universal dominion which Napoleon 
attempted before, and all the nations 
be drawn again into the raging vortex 
of war, and the factorship of the world 
be once more thrown on the United 
States? Whoisthere, thatis ignorant 


* Mr. Brougham’s eesti on Menueaturiag Distress ; 1817. 
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enough—not of political economy, not 
of the laws by which all trade is regu- 
lated, but of the nature of the Ameri- 
can people, to suppose that no gains 
would be attempted, no speculations 
begin, no overtrading ensue? Would 
not every plough plunge deeper, ever 

shuttle fly swifter, every slave toil 
harder, and every vessel be heavier 
laden? Who supposes that one single 
energy of nature or art would be left 
unexerted ? And when, at length, by 
another Waterloo, or whatever other 
conflict, peace should be made in an 
hour,—for it is the end, and not the 
length of the fight which brings the 
peace,—and the nations go to rest, and 
grow their own corn, and man their 
own vessels, and resuscitate their own 
commerce,—then, having no more use 
for our productions, or our services, 
would they not dismiss us again, as 
they dismissed us before; and as we, 
were the case ours, should dismiss 
them? And would no revulsion ensue ? 
—no stagnation ? no stoppage of facto- 
ries? no barns remain full of un- 
threshed grain ? no vessels rot at the 
wharves? The man who doubts it, 
may well be reaching out his pulse, 
and showing his tongue to the first 
physician he finds, and be ready for the 
razor in his hair, and plenty of refrige- 
rants on his skull thereafter. Such a 
state of things, no restrictions, no home 
markets, no precautions of Govern- 
ment could prevent. The elements of 
it are in man, in his love of gain and 
greediness after it, and in hisignorance 
of what may lie hidden at an hour’s 
distance in the future. And nothing 
but a wall, too high to be scaled, too 
hard to be pierced, drawn all round 
the nation, and closing up all inter- 
course with mankind, could avert the 
catastrophe. And without the wall, 
the more artificial the frame-work of 
trade and manufactures, the more wide- 
spread would be the disasters. 

The fruits of this system to Eng- 
land we have already seen; and when 
we revolve the uses which, in our dis- 
tress, we made of her example, it is 
natural to inquire what remedy she 
proposed to herself for her own ca- 
lamities? While we were seeking to 
alleviate our embarrassments on the 
homeopathic principle of embarrass- 
ing ourselves more, what did she do? 
Did she tie on new restrictions ? or 
had she tried restrictions till she was 
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satisfied? And is it true, that we 
never thought of imitating her exam- 
ple, till she began, by experience, to find 
that example unworthy of imitation 
even by herself? Yet such is the fact. 
The great truths of Political Economy, 
first demonstrated by Adam Smith, had 
overcome the sneers of the ignorant 
and grovelling, and taken their place 
throughout the kingdom, among the 
well-grounded convictions of the wise 
and intelligent. Even Mr. Pitt, more 
conservative in his temper than most 
of his contemporaries, was unable to 
withhold his assent, and sent dismay 
into the hearts of the monopolists and 
protected, by citing, in Parliament, 
“The Wealth of Nations,” as a work 
of conclusive authority. The doe- 
trines of that noble science, no man, 
capable of steady reflection and will- 
ing to exercise his capacity, ever 
doubted. Accordingly, as soon as ex- 
amined and understood, they received 
assent; but though assented to, they 
were still violated ; just as men believe 
the truths of religion and yet keep sin- 
ning on. The great doctrines them- 
selves were spoken boldly, grew fami- 
liar to the ear, often appeared in par- 
liamentary debates, but all men stopped 
short at the precise line where the 
practice of them should have begun. 
The prejudices of a five centuries’ 
growth, the conservative horror at inno- 
vation, the mighty interests interwoven 
with the entire existing order of manu- 
factures, trade, and agriculture, formed 
a barrier which simple truth, unbacked 
by anything save evidence and proof, 
was not of power to force. But in 
1816, truth received a mighty ally in 
the awful collapse we have attempted 
to describe ; and in 1817 the conflict, 
in good earnest, began. And in that 
fight, far away to the utmost van, was 
seen the lofty frame, and heard the 
pealing voice of one whose name and 
memory mankind are long to cherish ; 
the same by whose “Society for the 
Diffusion of Knowledge,” science has 
been spread, and learning made cheap, 
and the neglected called to memory, 
and the poor instructed, and startled 
monarchs warned of a greater than 
the schoolmaster’s approach,—the ap- 
proach of political truth sown broad- 
cast in the popular mind, and shooting 
up strong with all the popular might. 
But the ministry met the shock as best 
they could. Free Trade was, undoubt- 
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edly, a thing very good—but the 
country was not ready. And really, 
there was a difference between theory 
and practice. And in the former, truth 
might be very true in the abstract, but 
in the latter, it was certainly a lie in 
the concrete; and the Treasury benches 
applauded, and the protected classes 
shouted. But the distress was not 
cured, nor the millions fed; and some 
small imposts for the army and navy 
were remitted, and the stern conflict 
was adjourned, not ended. For the 
next year, and the next, it was re- 
newed. And strange to say, at the 
very hour when Mr. Clay was deliver- 
ing his first oration in favor of restric- 
tion, and sneering at ¢éheorizers and 
speculatists, and vaunting himself 
upon the support and uniform agree- 
ment of all practical men, at that very 
hour, all the practical men of any note, 
in London, the merchants and traders, 
the governor, several former governors, 
and the most intelligent of the direc- 
tors of the Bank of England, were pe- 
titioning Parliament for free trade! 
The first signer of that celebrated 
petition was Mr. Thornton, distin- 
guished for his practical skill, whose 
great work on the currency alone 
brought England, after twenty-five 
years’ suspension, back to specie pay- 
ments, who had himself been the gov- 
ernor, and then was a leading direc- 
tor in the bank, who had been many 
years a member of Parliament, and a 
most prominent member in everything 
relating to commerce, and who pos- 
sessed all the knowledge of trade which 
close observation, a clear understand- 
ing, and long and diligent practice 
could bestow. 

But to what specudatist, cloistered in 
some college, remote from all life, 
trade beinga mystery, ledgers gibberish, 
and merchandize a thing like the 
pheenix, often heard of, never seen—to 
what theorizer, am ignorant of 
everything about manufactures, save 
only what Adam Smith had taught, 
was this petition entrusted for presenta- 
tion to Parliament? That theorizer, 
that speculatist, was Mr. Alexander 
Baring, “the Prince of Merchants,” as 
on a late occasion in this city he was 
called, the fame of whose House had 
spread wherever commercial fame 
could go, and whose enterprise had 
penetrated all lands where commer- 
cial enterprise could enter. 


But, surely, that petition, drawn for 
such an object, and signed by such men, 
the now Lord Ashburton could never 
have presented without extremest dis- 
gust, and without pouring forth all the 
phials of his experience and practice on 
the misguided signers and their aims ? 
For, certainly, no practical man can 
ever speak in favor of Free Trade. But 
in favor of it hedid speak, though; and 
in arguments drawn, not from Adam 
Smith, but from his own knowledge 
and observation, what his own eyes 
had seen, and practice taught, and 
spoke long and eloquently, and from 
his heart. 

Then there must have been some 
mistake! The petition after all could 
not have been for Free Trade? Read 
the first six sentences of it, then; they 
form the Free Trader’s perfect creed :— 


* That foreign commerce is eminently 
conducive to the wealth and prosperity of 
the country, by enabling it to import the 
commodities for the production of which 
the soil, climate, capital, and industry of 
other countries are best calculated, and to 
export in payment, those artieles for which 
its own situation is better adapted. 

“ That freedom from restraint is caleu- 
lated to give the ufmost useful extension to 
foreign trade, and the best direction to the 
capital and industry of the country. 

“That the maxim of buying in the cheap- 
est market, and selling in the dearest, which 
regulates every merchant in his individual 
dealings, is strictly applicable, as the best 
rule for the trade of the whole nation. 

«That a policy, founded on these prin- 
ciples, would render the commerce of the 
world an interehange of mutual advan- 
tages, and diffuse an increase of wealth and 
enjoyment among the inhabitants of each 
stale, 

* That, unfortunately, a policy, the very 
reverse of this, has been and is more or 
less adopted and acted upon by the govern- 
ment of this and of every other country ; 
each trying lo exclude the productions of 
other countries, with the specious and well 
meant design of encouraging its own pro- 
ductions; thus inflicting on the bulk of its 


subje cts, who are consumers, the necessily of 


submitting to privations in the quantity or 
qualily of commodities ; and thus rendering, 
what ought to be the source of mutual bene- 
fits, and of harmony among states, a con- 
stantly recurring occasion of jealousy and 
hostility. 

“That the prevailing prejudices in 
favor of the protective or restrictive sys- 
tem may be traced to the erroneous suppo- 
sition, that every importation of foreign 
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commodities occasions a diminution or dis- 
couragement of our own productions to the 
same extent ; whereas, it may be clearly 
shown, that although the particular 
description of production which could not 
stand against unrestrained foreign compe- 
tition, would be discouraged, yet, as 
no importation could be continued for any 
length of time without a corresponding ex- 
portation, direct or indirect, there would be 
an encouragement for the purpose of that ex- 
portation, of some other productions, to which 
our situation might be better suited; thus 
affording at least an equal, and probably a 
greater, and certainly a more beneficial em- 
ployment to our own capital and labor.” 

How the framers and signers of this 
petition, Mr. Thornton and Mr. Baring, 
among the rest, must have shrunk in 
their shoes, when the next arrival from 
America brought them Mr. Clay’s 
opinion of the visionary speculations of 
theoretical writers. Indeed, no man 
that we ever read or heard of is so well 
authorized as Mr. Clay to sneer at theo- 
rizers in trade. Bred tothe Bar; ad- 
mitted at twenty ; “‘ keeping company 
with sheriffs and jurors,” in the then 
wilds of Kentucky, till twenty-six; then 
removed to the Legislature, first of the 
State, and afterwards, of the nation, ata 
time when all minds were engrossed 
with the stirring events then passing in 
Europe, and every energy of our coun- 
cils was needed to run clear of the vor- 
tex; next, when all European trade 
was broken up, sent Minister to Ghent 
to settle the question of impressment; 
thence, returning, after the peace, to 
find all business disturbed and all men 
too much excited and too eager for im- 
mediate change, to admit of excessively 
cool deliberation or prudent forecast— 
it was by an experience thus varied, 
and by a practice thus early begun and 
Jong continued, that the distinguished 
western Senator felt authorized, in a 
spirit wholly remote from tragedy, to 
assume the air, as well of practical 
wisdom, as of the deeply initiated into 
the sacred mysteries of trade and pro- 
duction ! 

But to return to the progress of liberal 
principles in England. Though trade 
gained little freedom by these discus- 
sions, yet men began to more than be- 
lieve the doctrine; they wished it ap- 
plied. They learned to look prejudice 
full in the eye, and were encouraged 


when it shrunk from the gaze. Inno- 
vation began to appear less horrid. 
And those who were interested under 
the restrictive system, ventured to in- 
quire whether they were really as deep- 
ly interested as they had thought, and 
were not exactly clear about the fact; 
and heard the discussions with some 
patience, as men doubting are apt to 
do; and at last began to be consider- 
ably sure, though they might be mis- 
taken, that protection of every branch, 
save specially their own, was, on the 
whole, rather huriful,—but on the pio- 
tection of their own, the salvation of 
the kingdom depended,—no doubt of it. 

Meanwhile, the conflict went on 
from year to year. At length, theory 
began to ripen into practice. On the 
8th of March, 1824, just twenty-three 
days before Mr. Clay was curling his 
lip at theorizers, and quoting the Eng- 
lish example in his second oration, a 
British Minister, a theorizing, unprac- 
tical, President of the Board of Trade, 
ended a speech, remarkable for its 
liberal views, with the following noble 
sentiment: “If I am accused of 
leaning strongly to liberal principles in 
regard to trade; I at once plead guilty 
to the charge; but they are principles 
Sounded on erperience, and sanctioned 
by the highest authorities. In my 
opinion, to be liberal in matters of 
commercial policy, 18 TO REMOVE THE 
DIFFICULTIES AND JEALOUSIES WHICH 
HAVE HITHERTO PREVENTED A FREE IN- 
TERCOURSE BETWEEN DIFFERENT NA- 
TIONS, TO EXTEND TO EACH THE ADVAN- 
TAGE AND ENJOYMENTS OF THE OTHER, 
AND TO PROMOTE ARTS, SCIENCES AND 
civiLisaTion.”* And loud and sincere 
plaudits rang from the opposition as 
well as ministerial benches, and pealed 
along the galleries. And away went 
the prohibitions on the importation of 
manufactured silks for ever. 

Gifted with nothing of what the 
world calls genius, and endowed with 
no eloquence beyond a plain statement 
of what he understood clearly, and 
could fully prove, and unhesitatingly 
believed, it was yet the lot of this gen- 
tleman to make the theories of Adam 
Smith the practice of Great Britain. 
His name has already become a sy- 
nonym for whatever is cautious in 
statesmanship, and liberal in trade, 


* On the Silk Trade, 8th March, 1824. 
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Lord Brougham, who had studied him 
well, and met him in many an encoun- 
ter, though never in that for the free- 
dom of trade, because there they ever 
stood shoulder to shoulder, champions 
in the same great cause, has thus 
sketched his character. The colors 
are a little remarkable, if we consider 
that the Great Original was one of 
those whom Mr. Clay calls speculatists 
and theorizers: 


“T verily think that if I were to search 
all England over, and ransack the whole 
volumes of our annals at any period, for a 
practical statesman, one who habitually 
discarded theory for practice, one who 
looked to every theory with suspicion, and 
adopted only those doctrines which were 
grounded upon the most incontestible re- 
sults of experience; a pilot, who, in guid- 
ing the vessel of the State, proceeded with 
the lead-line ever in his hand, and ever 
sounding as he sailed ; who never suffered 
her to stir until he knew the depth, the 
bottom, a-head, and all around, and left no 
current, tide, or breeze out of the account;— 
if I were to name one whom I have known 
or heard of, or whom history has recorded, 
and to whom this description is eminently 
applicable, Mr. Huskisson is the name I 
should at once pronounce.’** 


In the same class of liberal-minded 
men, Mr. Canning, Lord Liverpool, 
and other names almost of equal pride, 
were found. Indeed, so great has been 
the power of truth, and so clear the 
doctrines of Free Trade, that within 
the last fifieen years no statesman in 
England has had the hardihood to 
argue for Protection on principle. The 
ground has all changed. The system 
is admitted to be bad, but it is estab- 
lished. Their institutions are shaped 
to it, and any alteration will endanger, 
if not lay in ruins, the great social 
edifice. 

But alterations must come, nay do 
come continually. It is now but the 
other year, when a British Ministry, 
hard pressed by their Conservative foes, 
dissolved the Parliament, ordered a 
new election, went down to the hust- 
ings, and staked their continuance in 
power upon the abolition of the Corn 
Laws, and other such liberalisations in 
trade. Fifteen years ago, such a mea- 
sure, thus propounded, had put the three 
kingdoms all aghast with amazement 








* On the Bill to Amend the Poor Laws, 1834, 


and horror. But now, though it was a 
step further than had been gone before, 
it was only a step, and the neat step, 
too, in the national progress. And, 
though it produced much electioneer- 
ing and theusual bribery, still it caused 
no astonishment, and hardly any sur- 
prise. It was an event in course. Fif- 
teen years ago, a Ministry going to the 
People with such an issue, had not, at 
the opening of the next session, found, 
of their own faith, five members at 
their heels. And even now they were 
beaten, and, for every object of party 
discipline, and for every chance of con- 
tinuance in place, beaten overwhelm- 
ingly. Nevertheless, there were mil- 
lions and millions who had not voted, 
who owned no soil, thankful to find 
enough to be covered with at the last, 
whom the Protective and its kindred 
systems had ground to the earth,— 
who were in best condition when the 
nation prospered and groaned loudest 
in its adversity, and therefore had no 
stake in the kingdom, and consequently 
had no right to vote. Towards the 
defeated Ministry these millions had a 
kindness, because it was for them- 
selves that the great issue had been 
made, and by themselves would have 
been enjoyed the first fruits of the vic- 
tory. These millions, therefore, held 
meetings, sometimes ten, sometimes 
thirty thousand in a place, and grew 
acquainted, and got faint glimmerings 
of their own numbers, and passed reso- 
lutions, and asked for bread, and hinted 
in their own rough way that they had 
some small cause for dissatisfaction. 
When, therefore, the victors came 
into power, though within the Parlia- 
ment House they could out-count their 
adversaries one or two hundred votes, 
yet those adversaries had, without the 
walls, friends who could not de out- 
counted, and who, if they once disco- 
vered the power that lay in their own 
arms and in their own just cause, 
would be likely to use it, perhaps in- 
discreetly. Sir Robert Peel, therefore, 
conservative as he was and had 
pledged himself to be, deemed a little 
liberality not unmeet for his position. 
Public commotion being so near at 
hand, and liable to come any hour, he 
made ample concessions to Free Trade, 
—indeed, conceded all he could with- 
out passing the line between himself and 
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his rivals. And Great Britain stands, 
at this moment, with the lowest average 
Protective Tariff in the civilized 
world. 

‘Thus, no sooner does England begin 
to find that the course that she has 
been pursuing is not worth pursuing 
any longer, than America takes up that 
course, goes back five centuries, and 
sits down, with the docility of a little 
child, to take lessons in Political Eco- 
nomy from the varied wisdom and 
practical skill of the Third Henry and 
his learned barons. Twenty-seven 
years already those lessons have been 
conned. But even under a tutor so 
skilful as Mr. Clay, the proficiency has 
been far from uniformly flattering. 
True, from 1816 to 1828, a period of 
twelve years, the progress of Protec- 
tion was quite surprising. But the Bill 
of Abominations proved too much for 
human endurance. The issue was 
tendered, whether that or the Union 
should be abandoned. The people 
wisely chose gradually to sacrifice the 
former. 

Meanwhile, however, a fearful par- 
oxysm of acquisitiveness befell not this 
country only, but Europe and every 
civilized nation. The whole world 
hada devil. Fortunes were made— 
and they vanished too—with a rapidity 
which nothing but a devil could have 
had a hand in. ‘The great revulsion of 
1837, and succeeding years, brought 
the United States toa prostration like 
that which followed the late war, pro- 
bably greater. The indebtedness was 
more enormous—the ruin more wide- 
spread—the bankruptcy more univer- 
sal. The good old vessel struck once 
more; and once more the Tariff Long- 
Boat is got out. Again, the delusion of 
a Home Market is practised; again, 
the country can find no salvation butin 
the protection of manufactures—manu- 
factures being the country. Once 
more production must stop till the sur- 
plus on hand can be consumed; once 
more the money, too scanty even for 
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present wants, is to be diverted to su 
port the precious interests so tena 
fostered, and made to prosper at so 
enormous a cost. Again prices fall 
away, and commerce languishes, and 
vessels pull up by the wharves to rot, 
and revenues decrease, and the National 
Treasury grows more and more im- 
poverished. In a word, the Tariff of 
1842 has equalled, in the wisdom of 
its time and the beneficence of its re- 
sults, the Tariff of 1816. The country 
is once more embarrassing itself out of 
embarrassment. Once more it is in 
the transition from a bad state, through 
one far worse into another not much 
better; curing its weakness by further 
depletion, and regaining its lost 
strength by piling new burdens on. 
Indeed, of all theorizers the wildest, of 
all visionaries the most fanatic, are 
they who, to be taught by no experi- 
ence, to be convinced by no reason, 
blind and deaf to all that is now pass- 
ing in the civilized world, still cling to 
protection of manufactures as a means 
of prosperity to a State. For it in- 
volves a folly like that of attempting 
to confer swiftness by fetters on the 
limbs, or ke enness of sight by bandages 
on the eyes. But the period of its long 
duration is fast approaching. And it 
will altogether cease whenever it is 
universally realized that nations are 
but aggregations of individuals; that 
whenever these individuals are virtu- 
ous, thrifty, contented, and happy, the 
nation itself cannot fail to be prosper- 
ous; and that it is only where govern- 
ment enforces speedy and enlightened 


justice, promptly punishes crime, ab- 
jures all favoritism for particular classes 


or pursuits, and allows its people the 
broadest liberty to buy and sell wher- 
ever and whatever they choose, under 
the guidance of their own enterprising 
intelligence and industry, and to pursue 
that line of honest conduct which each 
for himself may deem wisest, that this 
blessed lot may be attained. 
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POLITICAL PORTRAITS WITH PEN AND PENCIL. 


NO, XXXVIII. 


LEVI WOODBURY, 


OF NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


(With a fine Engraving on Steel.) 


Ir has long weighed grievously on our 
editorial conscience, that the libellous 
engraving of the distinguished New 
Hampshire Senator, which by a strange 
perversion of language was styled an 
embellishment to our Number for July, 
1838, has hitherto been left unatoned 
for. We hereby gladly relieve our- 
selves of the load of this remorse, and 
Mr. Woodbury from the imputation of 
resemblance to the rough outline cari- 
eature referred to—an imputation cal- 
culated seriously to prejudice his fair 
repute in the eyes of a discerning pub- 
lic—by giving to our readers the ac- 
companying more satisfactory likeness, 
in a more satisfactory style of art, 
taken from a recent miniature. We 
shall not again retrace the narrative of 
Mr. Woodbury’s life, which was given 
in considerable detail, on the former 
occasion, down to its date. Its lead- 
ing points were, that he was born at 
Francestown, an agricultural settle- 
ment in the interior of New Hamp- 
shire, about the commencement of 
1799; that he graduated with high 
reputation at Dartmouth College in 
1809, and was admitted to the bar in 
1812. He practised his profession 
with distinguished success, and rapidly 
rose 10 a high rank in it. When the 
Democratic Party acquired the ascen- 
dency in the State in 1816, he was 
invited to the seat of Government, on 
the meeting of the Legislature, to dis- 
charge the duties of Secretary of the 
Senate; and at the commencement of 
the next year, he was appointed Judge 
of the Superior Court—though only, 
of course, twenty-seven years of age. 
Ascending the bench of the highest 


judicial tribunal of the State, at an 


age more youthful than had before oc- 
curred in its history, the appointment 
excited much remark where Mr. 
Woodbury was personally unknown. 


The result surpassed the utmost ex- 
pectations of his friends. In the dis- 
charge of the arduous and responsible 
duties of this station, he evinced the 
most estimable qualifications of a judge 
—diligence, patience, firmness, and 
good temper. His familiarity with 
legal principles and reach of mind, 
combined with his suavity of manners 
and moral courage, enabled him to 
conduct jury trials with great satisfac- 
tion to the public, while his judicial 
opinions showed great research and 
accurate discrimination. Ample test- 
mony to the qualifications of Mr. 
W oodbury for the pe rformance of the 
duties of his office, may be found in 
the two first volumes of the Massa- 
chusetts Rep rts. 

In 1819 he removed to Portsmouth, 
the commercial capital of New Hamp- 
shire, where he has since continued to 
reside, with the exception of the period 
during which his official duties as a 
member of the cabinets of General 
Jackson and Mr. Van Buren necessarily 
stationed him at Washington. Re- 
taining always his house at Ports- 
mouth, Mr. Woodbury gladly returned 
to it as soon as he was permitted by 
the termination of those duties. 

He was elected Governor in 1822. 
In 1825, he was chosen by the town of 
Portsmouth a representative in the 
Legislawre of the State, and though 
he had never before been a member of 
any legislative assembly, he was elect- 
ed Speaker of the House. Among the 
last acts of the session was the choice 
of Mr. Woodbury to fill a vacancy 
which had occurred in the Senate of 
the United States. 

His career in the Senate was one of 
high honor to himself and usefulness 
to the country. His talents, informa- 
tion, and habits of unwearied appli- 
cation, gave him much influence upon 
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its deliberations. Regarded as the 
principal organ of the “Democracy of 
New England in that body, during the 
administration of President Adams, his 
clear and powerful expositions of its 
views were received with great defer- 
ence on several important occasions. 
During those four sessions he was ap- 
pointed Chairman of the Committee on 
Commerce. On the —-* of his 
term, on the third of March, 1831, he 
declined a re-election, his private af- 
fairs requiring his attention at home. 
He was a few days thereafter elected 
to the Senate of his State, but in the 
ensuing month of April, he accepted 
General Jackson’s invitation to a seat 
in his cabinetas Secretary of the Navy. 
Afier the rejection of Mr. Taney as 
Secretary of the Treasury by the 
Senate, Mr. Woodbury was transferred 
to that department, for which he re- 
ceived the confirmation of the Senate, 
in June, 1834. In that post he con- 
tinued ull the close of Mr. Van Buren’s 
Presidency—passing from it directly 
into his former seat in the Senate, to 
which he had been elected by the Le- 
gislature of his State during the course 
of the preceding winter, for the six 
years commencing with the 4th of 
March, 1841. 

It had been so long since Mr. Wood- 
bury had appeared before the country 
in this capacity, that his former legis- 
lative reputation was almost forgotten, 
and the public was little prepared for 
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To the Editor of the Democratic Review— 


Sin :—In the Number of the 
Democratic Review for November, 
1842, there is an absolutely erroneous 
statement or review of Fourier’s prin- 
ciples, particularly with regard to fun- 
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the masterly demonstration immedi- 
ately called out by the topics of the 
period, of his high powers of senato- 
rial debate. He has taken a promi- 
nent part in all the great discussions 
which have arisen, especially those in- 
volving the leading questions of the 
public finance. His services have been 
invaluable to the Democratic Party in 
the Senate. His profound and exten- 
sive knowledge on this subject, his 
equal familiarity with great principles 
and minute details, his clearness of 
logic and of language, and his vigi- 
lance in the detection and his readiness 
in the refutation of the fallacies of the 
opposite side of the party division, 
have been brought into constant play, 
and have never been wanting to the 
occasion. Mr. Woodbury has eared a 
brighter laurel within the past two 
years on the floor of the Senate, even 
than any before gracing his brow. It 
is scarcely necessary tosay that he has 
been one of the foremost champions of 
Free Trade. As the leading represen- 
tative of the Democracy of one of the 
greatsections of the Union, New Eng- 
land, Mr. Woodbury’s position is not 
only already one of the most enviable 
eminence on the stage of public life, 
but it places him in an open path at 
no far distance from an honor ee 
ing any yet conferred on him, by the 
public appreciation of his abilities, 
worth, and services. 


OF THE LONDON PHALANX. 
RATIC REVIEW.* 


damentals ; and as that review is writ- 
ten by a gentleman deservedly es- 
teemed, on this as well as on your side 
of the Atlantic, for high attainments 
and a fearless advocacy of whatever 
he believes to be the truth, the opi- 
nion he expresses with regard to Fou- 
rier’s views and principles is fraught 


* We have already inserted in our Number of Iast December, a somewhat similar 
Protest, of our own cis-Atlantic Fourierism, against the article by Mr. Brownson here 
referred to. But our high respect for the ability of the writer of the present Letter, 
and for the noble spirit and lofty aim of the philosophy to the advocacy of which his 


journal is devoted, forbids us to decline 


his request for its insertion, even though 


much of its contents have been thus already anticipated by another writer of the 


same school.—Eb. D. R. 
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with danger to the progress of real 
truth, so far as Fourier’s views of pro- 
cress areconcerned. It is toneutralize 
that influence, then, as far as possible, 
that I ask permission to — briefly to 
your readers, that Mr. A. Brown- 
son’s appreciation of Fourier’ $ princi- 
ples is absolutely incorrect. To me it 
is a@ matter of surprise, that Mr. 
Brownson should pronounce opinions 
positively on that subject, after openly 
avowing he had not had leisure to in- 
vestigate it thoroughly ; but I will not 
comment upon that fact, further than 
to put your readers on their guard 
against admitting the appreciation he 
has given, while his mind was unpre- 
pared for such a task. 

With all that Mr. Brownson states 
in general terms, regarding principles 
of prog zress in society, he is at one with 
Fourier ; his error lying chiefly in the 
supposition that Fourier’s general 
views are different. All thatis stated, 
even, by the lady in her letter on 
‘* Brook Farm,” is quite accordant with 
Fourier’s views, as far as a mere germ 
may be compared to full development 
of principle; the universal basis of 
Fourier’s system being that of “free 
attraction,” harmonized by unitary 
discipline. All that Mr. Brownson 
lauds as good, then, and desirable in 
social progress and economy, not only 
agrees with Fourier’s views, but is de- 
veloped positively in his writings; ex- 
cept one point—that of “ equality of 
condition,” which, according to Fou- 
rier, is not desirable, in the common 
notion of equality. Graduated ine- 
quality is the chief feature of his 
social mechanism, and yet that princi- 
ple insures equality of right. The leader 
of a corporation of art, or science, or 
industry, in one particular branch, is 
president of that corporation while it is 
in action, but the moment he engages 
in another corporation of a different 
function in society, he stands the 
chance of being last and least in it, in- 
stead of first and greatest, as he was be- 


fore. And this constant oscillation of 


individuals from the first place of dis- 
tinction in one corporation to the last in 
another, and through the various inter- 
mediate degrees from first to last in a 
variety of corporations,—every individ- 
ual taking part in a greater or smaller 
number of industrial, artistic, or ad- 
ministrative functions,—this very fre- 
quent movement from one degree of 


precedency to another in the graduat- 
ed scales of inequality, insures a real 
and a living equality of right, which 
could not be insured by stagnant, and 
monotonous, and more or less oppress- 
sive levelling equality. But this re- 
lates to the practic al mechanism of 
Fourier’s principles in action, which is 
not the cause of my remarks at present; 
that which [am most desirous of al- 
luding to, in Mr. Brownson’s article, 
relates to the religious doctrine of 
Fourier. 

In that article, pa ge i187, Mr. 
Brownson says, “‘ Fourier’s theodicy is, 
if we understand it, nothing but mate- 
rial Pantheism, a polite name for Athe- 
ism.” ‘This is a very great error, and 
the deserved influence of Mr. Brown- 
son on public opinion generally, in 
Europe as well as in America, renders 
it most dangerous. The simplest 
answer I can give to it, Is tostate, that 
Fourier is a Christian, and say 1s, 
though the man has left the natural 
for the spiritual world, where the soul, 
according to his luminous explanation 
of the Christian doctrine of immor- 
tality, is infinitely more living and con- 
scious of eternal truths than in terres- 
trial life. In addition to this, 1 may 
add that Fourier openly professed him- 
selfa Christian in his writings, and de- 
nounced the idea of any person after 
his death, making use of his new and 
lucid explanations of Christian princi- 
ples, to institute a new religion. This 
he did expressly to prevent his version, 
or rather his inte rpreta tion of the Word 
of God, from being confounded with 
new prete nsions to Revelation, while, 
in reality, they are but new develop- 
ments of the truths of Christian doc- 
trine, though they differ widely from 
the “orthodox ” interpretations of the 
Word. They are, in fact, a positive 
inversion of all the leading doctrines 
of theology, except in a few cases, 
where the meaning of the Word is so 
obvious to common understanding, that 
no person can misunderstand it. This 


contrast of Fourier’s int ry tation of 


the Word, with that of the Church 
generally, results from the fact of all 
the doctrines of religion and philoso- 
phy, hitherto admitted in the world, or 
nearly all, being based on the doctrine 
of the‘‘curse” and of ‘innate de- 
pravity,” while that of Christ, Fou- 
rier maintains, is based on the princi- 
ple of primitive purity and ultimate 
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redemption. The “curse” being ac- 
cidental in the destiny of man, or rather 
temporary and transitional, for he does 
not admit of anything being accidental, 
insomuch as the Providence of God is 
absolute and universal. 

I may also state that such words as 
those made use of by Mr. Brownson, 
are not to be met with in the writings 
of Fourier. Neither the word *“‘ Theo- 
dicea,” nor ‘Pantheism,” was ever 
used by him; and if his doctrine had 
been one of “ material Pantheism,” he 
would surely have given it a name to 
correspond with its nature. He has 
written on Cosmogony, Psychology, 
Universal Analogy, and Revelation, 
and all his doctrines he confirms from 
the Word of God, and particularly 
from the Christian Revelation. His 
loctrine of the Passions is a key to 
Revelation, the mysteries of which it 
opens universally. It is not a new 
religion he has taught, but a new view 
of the religion of Christ and his ever- 
lasting Church. 

Mr. Brownson affirms that “ He 
denies the progress of humanity.” 
This is absolutely erroneous. Not 
only does he not deny the progress of 
humanity, but he affirms its progress 
to be eternal, and explains its progress 
from the beginning to the end of its 
career on this globe, and after the 
destruction of the material earth. He 
explains the principle of its progress 
on immortality; in natural and spirit- 
ual life and destiny; and that pro- 
gress is infinite, but not indefinite in its 
particular degrees. There are many 
other points in Mr. Brownson’s notice, 
absolutely incorrect, relating to Fou- 
rier, which [ will not enlarge upon, 
but leave the task of general correc- 
tion in the hands of Mr. Brisbane, who, 
I believe, confines himself almost ex- 
clusively to the exposition of the prac- 
tical parts of Fourier’s views, not being 
conversant with all the various doc- 
trines of Divinity in Christendom. 

Mr. Brownson states that Fourier’s 
plans are too mechanical, complex, and 
difficult to realize in practice. This is 
a point which may be compared to any 
branch of art or science; take, for in- 
stance, architecture, the Fourier system 
being one of social architecture. It is 
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evident, that the details of science in 
the various branches pertaining more 
or less directly to a complete theory of 
architecture, are too numerous and 
complicated for every individual in 
the state to master; but it does not 
follow that they are impracticable or 
unnecessary. 

Fourier’s system of society is like 
the human frame, exactly, for he 
proves that God has pre-ordained it 
should be so; the individual body being 
a type of the collective body, of hu- 
manity ; and though that type is infi- 
nitely various in its details, it is ex- 
ceedingly simple in its general propor- 
tions. A head,a body, and four limbs, 
comprise the whole; and none but 
those who are to constitute the head 
and heart of the collective body need 
trouble themselves with the internal 
organism of these leading members of 
the constitution. The principle, in gen- 
eral aspect, is exceedingly simple and 
harmonious; in particulars of internal 
progress and refinement, life and varied 
action, it is indeed stupendously mi- 
nute. I will conclude by stating, that 
all that Mr. Brownson advocates in his 
article, is in harmony with Fourier’s 
views and principles, except his notion 
of “equality,” which we believe to 
be oppressive and Procrustean. Fou- 
rier advocates “ graduated alternating 
inequality,” which is real, passional, or 
living equality of right, to act in free- 
dom with our will and faculties, with- 
out oppressing one another. This 
answer to Mr. Brownson’s misunder- 
standing, and erroneous appreciation of 
Fourier’s doctrine, is a proof of the 
high estimation in which I hold his 
noble mind, of which I need give him 
no labored or constrained assurance. J 
agree with him in sympathy, and gen- 
erally in idea, whenever I read his 
writings, and I hope he will either 
make himself better acquainted with 
Fourier, or refrain from injuring the 
cause of truth and human progress, by 
creating prejudice against a doctrine 
which he has not leisure to investigate 
sufficiently. In this hope, Mr. Editor, 
I have the honor to remain 

Your obedient humble servant, 

Hvuen Donerty. 
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Aut the features of the money market 
present, as the spring season of activity 
approaches, increased indications of 
renewed prosperity in all the great 
channels of business. Specie conti- 
nues to accumulate in the seaports, 
and during the past month a great im- 
pulse has been given to the disposition 
to invest in stock, by the decided 
majority by which the Exchequer 
scheme has been defeated in Congress. 
That measure was justly looked upon 
with alarm by eapitalists, who have 
been taught by the experience of the 
past few years, that no stability to 
commercial affairs, nor regular course of 
business, can exist under the fluctua- 
tions incident upon the use of paper as 
a general circulation, if issued either 
upon the credit of individual associa- 
tion, or of the Federal government. 
Its violent and arbitrary vacillations 
place all property at the mercy of de- 
siguing speculat mm It nullifies the 
calculations of the prudent and the 
skill of the sagacious, and renders the 
risk of investments too great for the 
cautious. On the other hand, when 
we take into consideration the im- 
mense wealth of the country, the low 
money prices of all the results of labor, 
and remember that those prices are the 
effect only of the transition from the 
use of a redundant paper currency to 
the small quantity of specie now in 
circulation, we become aware that it is 
the small supply of curreney in propor- 
tion to the abundance of industrial pro- 
ducts, which causes money to be dear 
rather than produce to be cheap. The 
supply of currency is now increasing at 
the rate of several millions per month ; 
it must, therefore, inevitably follow 
that the relative value of commo- 
dities will change with the operation. 
The proportional supply of money will 
cause it to be cheaper as it increases, 
and of goods to become relatively dear. 
This is the process now going forward, 
governed by the immutable laws of 
trade. To disturb it at this crisis by 
the issue of government paper,—to 
substitute it in circulation for the in- 
creasing volume of specie now flowing 
in, would only produce disaster. The 
fears of such unwise interference with 


commerce influenced the minds of 
men unfavorably until the result of the 
vote upon the measure banished appre- 
hension, and induced confidence that 
adherence to the sound principles of 
the Sub-Treasury would give to trade 
its freedom of action, and to its laws 
the governing power over prices and 
property. This view of affairs seems 
to have induced the same resultsin the 
stock market generally as did the pas- 
sage last winter of the tax law by the 
Legislature of New York on the se- 
curities of that State. The remaining 
portion of the government loan, 
amounting to nearly $3,500,000, has 
been taken at par, and is now held 
at3 and 4 per cent. premium. Nearly 
$500,000 of Massachusetts 5 per cent. 
stock has also been taken at 86 40-100 
by aneminent citizen. All! sound stocks 
have improved in a similar degree. 
New York 6 per cents. command par, 
and the 5 per cents. 89a 90. This rise 
has been produced by the quantity of 
money seeking investment, now thata 
portion of the discredit attached to 


stock has been rem I. The low 
price of foreign bills, and the want of 
other means of investment, has induced 
the banks to become purchasers of bills 
to some extent to import specie,—an 


operation which, at present rates, will 
yield nearly 7 per cent., while the dis- 
count rate for the best business paper 
now offering, is scarcely 5 per cent.. 
and consists in some degree of the short 
notes given for bills by individual im- 
porters of coin. Some of the banks 
have reduced the rate of discount on 
all paper to 6 per cent., and they loan 
freely on New York and government 
stock at that rate. All this bespeaks 
that returning willingness to lend mo- 
ney which enlarges the field « f com- 
mercial] operations, and multiplies the 
number of active me In order to 
estimate the creat change which has 
been and is taking place in the quan- 
tity of capital employed in banking, we 
have compiled from official sources the 
returns of the banks in sixteen States 
which have made their annual state- 
ments, and compared the aggregates 
with those of former years for the same 
States: 
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Loans. 


New York, - - 


52,557,724 


Maine, - - ~ 4,405,660 
New Jersey, - - 4,225,033 
Massachusetts, - - 44,610,391 
N. Hampshire, - - 3,547,833 
Maryland, : - 7,816,786 
Virginia, - - 12,648,609 
Georgia, - - 7,470,221 
South Carolina, - - 4,155,554 
North Carolina, - ~ 3,778,768 
Louisiana, : - 31,628,624 
Alabama, - - - 11,563,32¢ 
moe. - = * 3,229,302 
ae << x 2,919,433 
Indiana, - “ fe 2,897,917 
Missouri, « - - 926,973 


otal, Jan., 1843, $198,392,152 
Deduct Illinois and Ala- 


bama banks in liqui- 11,634,432 


lation, - - - 
186,757,720 
Potal, Jan., 1840, 295,300,476 
sé “ 1833, 313,586,784 


These figures show an immense in- 
crease in the proportion of specie to 
circulation. Deducting the notes on 
hand, the outstanding circulation of 


these banks in 1839 was $69,075,859, 
and they held nearly $30,000,000 in 
pecie. At this time the notes out- 


standing are in the neighborhood of 
$12,000,000, leaving the specie on 
hand very nearly equivalent to the 
papel which it represents. Indeed, at 
the leading points, as New York, New 
Orleans, and Maryland, whence capita! 
is distributed for the purchase of pro- 
duce, the specie far exceeds the paper 
outstanding. The dep sits for the 
most part cannot be called currency, 
because, although they form a means of 
or) be ie: eae lue tl banks. they 
liquidating debts due the banks, they 

Ne awaltckin Gi: : 
are not generally available for the pur- 

: ; 


chase of goods, They form, in most 


cases, but another form of loans, as they 


CIRCULATION, OTES ON HAND, NETT CIRCULATION, AND SPECIE, O} 
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STATEMENT OF THE LEADING FEATURES OF THE BANKS IN 16 STATES, JAN., 1843. 


Circulation Deposits. 


Specie. 





8,388,559 11,860,900 —_- 18,723,030 


175,301 1,106,261 542,017 
450,842 1,138,342 799,570 
2,682,300 8,049,906 6,130,164 
184,874 1,010,879 597,879 
1,917,437 1,242,397 2,417,994 
2,181,341 5,393,612 1,854,807 
580,076 2,835,559 817,168 
400,435 1,231,607 1,260,995 
855,206 1,496,041 339,284 
4,596,787 1,216,237 4,420,232 
1,164,754 5,750,104 1,364,355 
798,998 2,212,127 164,552 
285,126 1,116,058 388,674 
799,047 1,732,518 181,248 
253,205 273,490 388,993 


$27,814,178 $47,766,048 $40,390,962 


1,606,359 —- 7,441,869 1,271,089 
39,119,873 
19,279,697 


56,605,653 


26,207,819 
25,341,151 
29,654,863 


40,324,179 
68,598,620 
85,546, 120 


are discounts appropriated to the liqui- 
dation of former loans. Hence, all the 
facilities which the public now derive 
from the issues of sixteen banks, is the 
fancied convenience of using their paper 
for currency instead of the specie in the 
vaults, which is more than counterba- 
lanced by the evils attending it. The 
nett circulation of all the banks of the 
United States, in 1839, was $107,- 
798,029, and is now not far from 
$40,000,000, being a reduction of over 
$67,000,000 ; of which $43,000,000 

he issues of broken banks, and 
are depreciated to an average level 
with those of the iate National Bank 
50 per cent., involving a loss of 
$21,000,000 to the public, in three 
years, by the use of paper money for a 
currency. The following will show 
the nett circulation and specie held by 
the banks of the leading States : 


SEVERAL OF THE 


were t 


STATES, JANUARY, 1840. 


c 
Maine, - * . 1.106,-61 
Massachusetts, - 8,049,906 
New York, - - 11,860,900 
Maryland, - - 1,243,397 
Ohi - - - 1,116,058 
South Carolina, - 1,231,607 
Louisiaya, - - 1,216,237 


$25,824,366 


ee - 


Not Ware ' Speci 


103,522 


1,002,739 175,301 


1,883,006 6,166,900 2,682,300 
1,808,987 7,051,913 8,388,559 
314,010 929,387 1,917,437 


385,126 
400,435 
4,596,287 


699,708 
1,004,307 


906,237 


116,350 
227,300 


wmils 


310,000 





$8,063,175 $17,761,191) $18,546,945 
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Hence, it appears that the currency at 
the influential points is now below the 
specie standard ; that is, the distrust oc- 
casioned by the continu: al fall of prices 
from the high fictitious level of the 
paper system has, from the natural 
indisposition of people to operate in 
falling markets, ca vused money to accu- 
mulate in the banks on de ‘posit unul 
its owners shall have become satisfied 
that prices are really at their lowest 
points. This is one of the greatest 
evils of paper. It promotes overtrad- 
ing by exciting people to operate in the 
apparent rapid rise of prices during an 
expansion, and consequently discoura- 
ges them from moving when prices 
and values are falling again back to 
their natural level. The result is, that 
in one case they fall as much below 
their real value as in the other case 
they rise above it; being once down, 
returning activity restores them to a 
sound position gradually but firmly. 
Thisresult is now being brought about. 
The moving principle is commercial 
confidence in the probability of realiz- 
ing profits from investments at present 
prices for cash. There is as yet no 
symptom of a return to large credit 
operations, because, during the last 
few years, those great landmarks of 
commercial confidence which in former 
years formed the guide and the security 
of the creditor, have been swept away 
and perished under the demoralizing 
consequences of paper speculation 
All those moral influences which en- 
sured to the commercial creditor the 
safety of his claim, have been necessa- 
rily subverted by unwise legislation. 
Legalizing the suspension of the banks 
as matter of expediency, after the first 
shock of necessity passed away, sapped 
the foundation of the moral obligation 
of contracts. Exonerating associations 
of men from their immediate liabilities 
soon paved the way for “stay laws ” to 
protect individuals from the claims of 
their creditors. When so much was 
obtained, men in comparatively good 
standing did not scruple to avail them- 
selves of the usury laws, to evade con- 
mae into which they not only volun- 
tarily but thankfully entered. Party 
spirit countenancing these proceedings, 
the principle of the usury laws was 
applied to the public debts of the 
States, and repudiation boldly avowed. 
The prevalence of this disposition to 
protect debtors at the expense of credit- 
ors was seized upon by a bold and un- 


scrupulous political party, to make the 
distresses and moral laxity of the peo- 
ple a stepping-stone to power. The 
bankrupt law offered a relief to indivi- 
duals, the distribution law to States, 
and a new inflation of paper, through 
the medium of a bank, tempted broken 
speculators. Thus, one by one, all 
those depende nees of the capitalist, 
legal and moral, for the security of his 
loans, were removed, and the general 
result is an utter loss of credit by 
banks, prsmbipggeat States, and Federal 
Government; which state of things is 
onstant attempts iD 





enhanced by 
most of the states to pass what are 
called “stay laws.” The tendency of 
these is to prevent the sale of property 
under exec nti n for the benefit of the 


creditor, uvle at rates governed by 
arbitrary valuations, which place them 
far above the actual value. Suchlaws 
have been passed in Illinots and Mis- 
souri, and other States; their effect is 
to deprive the poor creditor of justice, 
and drive the rich one into the United 


States Court at ruinous expense. Con- 
sequently, there can be no basis for 
credit. Those laws are the direct con- 
sequence of the paper system ; because, 
under ithe inflation of former years, 
large quantities « f real estate changed 
hands at enormous money prices ; and, 
tosell that property now, on mortgages 
or for mereantile debts, will ruin the 
holder. Without a paper inflation, 
fluctuations in the value of property so 
duce such results, could 
never have taken plac . Hence it 1s 
that relief laws are most prevalent 
where banks have flourished m 


great as to pr 


All these attempts at “ relief,’ as it is 
called, are working a cure for the evils 
out of which they sprung, by destroy- 


ing credit, and therefore preventing 
the pre posed remedies, which are based 


upon fresh borrowing and credit, from 


taking effect. The disasters of the 
late National Bank, and the paper sys- 
tem generally, have made it impossible 
to fill up subseriptions toa new Na- 
tional Bank. Hence, Daniel Webster 
declares such an institution “* obsolete.” 
In this state of affairs it is evident 
that there is but one course to adopt, 
that is. to go with the current of events. 
Instead of keeping alive the feeling of 
distrust, b? constantly projecting new 
issues of paper, in the shape of money, 
under pretence of relieving the Na- 
tional Treasury, like the recently de- 
feated Exchequer,—or of stock, like the 
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dead project for “ assumption of 


lebts,” instead of paying them,—re- 
course sh« uld be had to economy in the 
first instance to bring down the expen- 
es to the revenue, and then returning 
)the Sub-Treasury plan of the late ad- 
ministration, the principle of which is 
require prompt payment in the con- 
stitutional currency for all dues to the 
ernment, and promptly disburs- 
ing it to the government creditors. 
The great features of future trade will 
be cash payments and pri mpt activity 
of all industrial products. The collec- 
tion and disbursement of $20,000,000 


per annumin specie by the Federal Gov- 


REVENUE AND EXPENDITURI F UNITED 


’ ; ‘ 
nd Notes, - - - 


Total Means 


ernment, will give activity to the pre- 
cious metals, and infinitely promote 
the animation of commerce. The 
finances of the Federal Government 
are, without doubt, in a most lamenta- 
ble condition; the current expendi- 
tures during the past year having been 
near $5,000,000 in excess of the cur- 
rent receipts, and the estimates of the 
Secretary for the year 1843 make the 
currentiexpenditures exceed thereceipts 
by $7,300,000. The following isa table 
of the actual amounts for 1842, and the 
estimates of the Secretary for 1843, 
according 10 his Report, dated 9th 
February, 1843: 


rATES FoR 1842 AND ESTIMATE FoR 1843. 


1442 Estimate for 1843. 


5.323.665 
a ee 13.000.000 


00 000 
1 156 576 2 500 000 
132,967 100 000 
$20 413,208 $ 15.600 000 
14,651,157 1883 358 














$35,064,365 $20,483 358 


XPENDITURES. 





Total 


eretary has here estimated 


le cus of 1843 at very near 
th f the last year, derived from the 
imports f that year. The result 1s, 


e have stated, that the deficiency 
f means will be near 50 per cent. 
treater for the coming year, than for 
the last; and at the close of the year, 
or after January, 1844, over $5,000,000 
of the Government stock falls due and 
must be paid, or renewed ata higher 
rate of interest, like the note ofa 
broken speculator in a banking institu- 
tion. This state of affairs has evi- 
dently been mainly brought about by 








timate for 1843 





25,989,832 99 932 773 
319 302 2,402 390 
$25,335,163 


$35,308,634 
the high tariff, inasmuch as the 
whole falling off in the imports for 
the year, took place after the expira- 
tion of the compromise act. The Sec- 
retary ascribes the decline to general 
operating causes upon the whole busi- 
ness ¢ f the CC untry, yet do eS NOt ex- 
plain why those causes should take 
effect only with the operation of an 
oppressive tariff. For the first six 
months of 1842, under the compromise 
tariff, the imports exceeded those of the 
same period in 1840, showing a dispo- 
sition in the general markets to recover. 
The comparison is as follows: 














ter lqnuarter. | 3d quarter. | 4th ¢ rter Total 
Imports. 1840. 28 934 202 22.237,180 28 217.025) 22.700. 330 $102,088,837 
1842 32,931,955 26,111,101) 17.197,898, 11000,000 87,240,954 
Increase, | 3,997,653, 3,873,921 
Decrease, 11,019,127) 11,700,330 a I, 847,8 83 
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During the last six months, cash du- 
ties were imposed, and at protective 
rates during the last four. If general 
causes produced the falling off in im- 
ports, why were not those causes in 
operation in the first six months? ‘The 
importations for the first six months of 
1842, large as they were, were not 
greater than were paid by the export 
of produce in return ; a factabundantly 
proved by the rate of foreign exchange, 
which in July was already 3 per cent. 
below par, and has gradually fallen 
since then, until specie is imported in 
immense quantities. In that period, 
the imports of foreign goods exceeded 
those of the same period in 1840, by 
$7,800,000, and yet the cash balance 
was in favor of this country ; showing, 
that, notwithstanding the pecuniary 
distress in England was then very 
great, interest being at 6 per cent., and 
having since fallen to 14 and 2 per cent., 
that the increased imports into this 
country were paid for by enhanced 
purchases of domestic goods and pro- 
duce. This brings us to the next as- 
sertion of the Secretary, which is, that 
the falling off in imports is not justly 
“chargeable to the existing tariff, be- 
cause the prices of imported goods 
have, in common with others, generally 
fallen since its passage.” 

This seems to be the very perversity of 
blindness. The productions of this coun- 
try are immense in volume, but com- 
mand money prices so low as toyield no 
surplus above the cost of production, 
for two reasons, viz.: the dearness of 
the currency, and the extent of the 
surplus. The former reason was cor- 
recting itself during the first six months 
of the year, even when the imports 
exceeded those of the last half of the 
year, by $31,000,000, or 110 per cent. 
The only way by which the surplus may 
be disposed of, is by taking foreign goods 
in exchange. Relieving the market 
of the surplus raises the money prices 
of the remainder until they afford a 
profit, which profit is applied to the 
purchase of goods. If the exportation 
of that surplus is prevented by the ex- 
clusion of foreign goods in exchange, 
prices are sunk so low, that the pro- 
ducers are disabled from buying at all. 
The demand for goods so cut off causes 
their prices to fall. The authors of 
the whole evil then appeal to the fall 
in foreign goods, as evidence that they 
are not “wanted, when it only arises 
from the inability of consumers to pur- 


chase, in consequence of being de- 
prived of a market for the proceeds of 
their labor. We may illustrate this 
view by one article. The production 
of flour in the United States has been 
estimated at twenty-two million bar- 
rels; the export in 1840, which wasa 
year of the lowest prices for flour, was 
near two million barrels, valued at 
$10,000,000; that quantity may be 
assumed as the surplus production, be- 
cause, in the following year, the prices 
ranged $1,50 per barrel higher, show- 
ing ‘that the surplus Lad been removed 
by export. At the present time, prices 
range from $2,60 per barrel, in Cincin- 
nati, to $4,50 on the seaboard. At 
these rates, flour yields no surplus to 
the producer; $2.60 is equal to 50 
cents per bushel for wheat, which in 
England, is worth $1,12. The cost of 
production and transport to market 
make up the whole price, and leave no 
margin for the purchase of goods. The 
average price in the United States, 
under these circumstances, is 4,00 
per barrel, making the crop worth 
$88,000,000. 

If, now, foreign goods are taken in 
payment for two millions of barr ls, 
thereby raising the money price of the 
balance $1,50. per barrel, as in 1841, 
the crop will be worth $120,000,000, 
instead of $88,000,000; hence there 
will be a margin of $32,000,000, to 
appropriate to the purchase of domes- 
tic and imported goods, which must 
consequently rise in price. On the 
contrary, if, as now, under the present 
most absurd tariff, foreign goods are 
prohibited from coming in exchange 
for the surplus 2,000,000 barrels, the 
markets on the border continue to be 
glutted ; the price remains so low, that 
western flour cannot be brought down 
and pay the expenses. Hence, thereis 
nothing left to buy goods, or even to 

ay taxes at home; the goods cannot 
bs sold at any price, and taxes cannot 
be met. The Federal Government closes 
its revenue, and the States repudiate. 
These are some of the national evils 
which grow out of the struggles of a 
political party to sustain power, by 
combining small pecuniary interests, 
through hope of obtaining exclusive 
privilegesat the expense of the people 
atlarge. * 

The Secretary in his estimates puts 
the land receipts at $2,500,000. This 
estimate appears greatly too large under 
the circumstances, being nearly double 
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that of each of the last two years, al- 
though it must be taken into conside- 
ration that, owing to the strife about 
distribution, the lands as a resource for 
revenue have been greatly neglected 


and mismanaged in that time. In order 
to estimate the state of affairs we may 
look back at the land operations in 
each state for the last ten years, as 
follows :— 


SALES OF PUBLIC LAND IN EACH OF THE UNITED STATES, From 1833 To 1840, 
COLLECTIVELY, AND IN EACH OF THE YEARS, 1841 anp 1842, 


Sales from 1833 to 1840. 








Sales in 1841. Sales in 1842, 3 quarters. 


eT 








Acres. Value, Acres Value. | Acres. | Value. 
Ohio, 3,963,449) 5,032,726 28,023 38,288, 23, 160) 31,757 
Indiana, 8,650,446) 10,913,474, 67,661 84,587, 41,026) 51,287 
Illinois, 9,324,154) 11,680,552 258,135|  322,983| 386,414) 483,046 
Missouri, 5,582,920; 7,009,939 184,658) 230,822 109,058| 136,298 
Alabama, 5,732,658) 7,279,045, 39,041 49,695, 73,924] 92,405 
Mississippi, 7,704,83 1| 10,074,546, 9,121 11,401| 27,149 33,937 
Louisiana, 2,471,091} 3,279,379} 42,941 48,679, 33,48 I) 41,987 
Michigan, 8,999,757 10,018,538) 13,009 18,000, 16,971) 21,233 
Arkansas, 2,489,535] 3,135,539) 45,653 57,317; 18,452) 23,078 
Wisconsin, 1,908,239} 2,438,295) 70,805 89,257; 88,829 113,755 
Iowa, 1,141,640} 1,426,934) 53,468 66,847, 37,275 46,594 
Florida, 415,359} 519,120) 5,552 6,940, 3,186) 3,984 








Total. | 57,383,079|$72,807,185| 818,067| $1,021,816, 859,925! $1,079,366 


From this, it appears that the num- 
ber of acres sold in the last two years, 
was 1,660,000 only. In 1835-6, the 
number of acres sold was 32,630,000. 
If we now take a table of the popula- 


tion of these States, at three periods, 
with the aggregate acres sold in ten 
years, from 1833 to 1842, the quantity 
of land actually sold to settlers can be 
estimated as follows: 





WESTERN POPULATION AT THREE PERIODS, AND NO. OF ACRES SOLD FROM 1833 To 1842. 











— ae man me 








| Population. Acres sold. 

1220. 1830 1840. 1833 to 1842, 
Ohio, - - - - 581,434) 937,903, 1,519,467 4,014,932 
Indiana, - - += «= | 147,178) 343,031 685,866, 8,759,133 
Illinois, - - - - | 55,211| 157,445 476,183) 9,968,703 
Missouri, - - - - 66,586) 140,455 383,702 5,876,636 
Alabama, - - - - 144,317) 309,527 590,756) 5,845,623 
Mississippi, - - - 75,448 136,621 375,654) 7,741,101 
Louisiana, . - - 153,407 215,739 352,411 2,547,513 
Michigan, - - - - 8,896 31,639 12,267 8,010,737 
Arkansas, - - . 14,273 30,388 97,574 2,553,640 
Wisconsin, . - - —_ —_— 43,112 2,067,763 
Towa, - - - - — | —— |} 39,945) 1,231,383 
Florida, - - - - — | 34,730 54,477 424,097 


Acres sold to 


It appears that up to 1820 there were 
sold of public lands 17,213,000 acres, 
on which was settled a population of 
1,246,750 people, or about 16 acres to 
each inhabitant. During the ten years 
from 1820 to 1830, there were sold 
10,000,000 acres only, and the popula- 
tion increased 1,100,000, or about 10 
acres to each person. From 1830 to 
1840 the population increased 2,200,000 





— 








1,246,750, 2,342,478 4,531,514 59 041.261 
| 17,213.000, 10,110,468 51,620,132 











persons, and the land sales were 51,- 
000,000 acres, or about 25 acres to each 
individual. Assuming the number of 
acres to each person actually settled to 
have been the same as in the previous 
ten years, it would give 23,000,000 
settled against 59,000,000 acres sold by 
the Federal government, leaving 36,- 
000,000 acres in the hands of the States 
and speculators, to be resold in compe- 
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tition with the Federal Government. 
These are selected for locality and qua- 
lity as the choicest lands, and will be 
the first settled; but if the progress of 
settlement continues as heretofore, 
twenty years at least will elapse before 
they are occupied. The settlement in 
Ohio, it appears, from 1830 to 1840, 
was at the rate of 7 acres only to each 
individual; while in Illinois and other 
States the sales were at the rate of 33 
acres to each inhabitant added to the 
population. In Louisiana, Arkansas, 
Alabama, Mississippi, and Florida, up- 
wards of $50,000,000 were borrowed 


vs. Default. 


[March, 


abroad and invested in lands put under 
cotton cultivation. All the banks so 
organized have failed, the money is 
lost, and all the lands pledged for itare 
subject to foreclosure—a powerful argu- 
ment against any supposed extension 
of sales of public lands in those sections 
for many years tocome. Hence the 
proceeds of the lands as a resource to 
government, or as a basis for paper 
issues to relieve, as it is called, the 
States, for many years to come are 
utterly out of the question. The vast 
sales of 1835-6 anticipated settlement 
for thirty years at least. 


DEFALCATION vs. DEFAULT, 


Grass Hitus, Kentucky. 
To the Editor of the Democratic Review : 

Str :—Regarding your Magazine 
as the leading guardian of the purity 
of our language, on this side of the 
Atlantic, as well as of the true spirit 
of our institutions, I respectfully call 
your attention to the wide-spread abuse 
of a word which the mournfully de- 
graded honesty of our country has of 
late brought into very frequent use, 
viz. DeratcaTion for Derautt. 

I should not have directed so slight 
a communication to your grave page, 
did I not discover that the error has 
been sent out in official papers from the 
heads of the Government, and even 
from the judicial bench. I deemed, 
therefore, that a decision upon the 
merits of the word must necessarily 
be pronounced by alike high authority, 
to have its proper effect; and, accord- 
ingly, present the following definitions 
and derivations before your critical tri- 
bunal for final sentence : 


DEFALCATION. DEFAULT. 
WacLker.—Diminution WaLKeR.— Neglect, 
WeesTer.—The act of crime, failure, &c 

cutting off, or deduct- | WessTeR.—-An omission 
ing a part, &c. of that which ought to 


AINsworTn's LaT. Dic.— be done; neglect todo 
To defaleate, defairo. what duty or law re- 
Faico, to prune. quires, &c. 


AINSWORTH. — Default, 

Culpa, a fault, blame, 
| guilt, &c 

Thus, as far as my researches en- 
lighten me, there appears not the 
slightest authority for the use of the 
word Defalcation in a sense implying 
guilt; in mercantile phrase, it never 


was so applied; while the word De- 
fault expresses precisely what is 
meant. aa 


It would be at variance with a well 
settled judicial principle to decline a 
jurisdiction tendered to us. We there- 
fore accept it, and decide as follows. 
Defalcation may not be as good Eng- 
lish as Default, but it shall remain 
good American for the present, so long 
as our detestable paper-money credit- 
system continues, demoralizing the na- 
tional character so as to make one word 
insufficient for the public service— 
as an extra pair of oxen are sometimes 
yoked to a team of horses to help them 
along. Defalcation, moreover, is a big- 
ger word in every respect than Default, 
and has therefore a peculiar appro- 
priateness to the magnitude of the 
scale on which these operations are 
sometimes now conducted in so many 
of our banking and other moneyed cor- 
porations. It properly denotes a shav- 
ing or lopping off, with a scythe or 
pruning-hook—an image graphically 
descriptive of the process to which the 
term is applied. For the strong ex- 
pediency of the case, therefore, the word 
shall stand, as a good enough word for a 
bad thing—at least until the country’s 
return te honesty and hard money shall 
relieve us of the necessity of its continu- 
ance, and make one word sufficient to 
express the idea. The appeal is there- 
fore dismissed, with costs.—Ep. D. R. 
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NEW BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


The Biblein Spain; or, the Journeys, Ad- 
ventures, and Imprisonments of an Eng- 
lishman, in an attempt to circulate the 
Scriptures in the Peninsula. By Georcr 
Borrow, author of “The Gipsies of 
Spain.” Philadelphia: Jas. M. Camp- 
bell, 98 Chestnut-st. Saxton & Miles, 
205 Broadway, New York. 1843. 8vo. 


pp. 232. 


By all odds, and by universal consent, 
the pleasantest book of the day! Mr. Bor- 
row has fairly taken the public heart by 
storm. He comes, he is looked at, he con- 
quers—his book has not been circulating 
forty-eight hours (in the cheap and popu- 
Jar though very readable form in which 
the publishers have presented it for half- 
a-dollar) before it is in almost every hand, 
and its praise on almost every lip. Gil 
Blas redivivus, and engaged in the ser- 
vice of the British Foreign Bible Society, 
as missionary agent to introduce and dis- 
tribute the Bible in Spain! And then it 
can be enjoyed with so good a conscience 
—it is all about “the Bible.” Not only 
may We sinners enjoy it to our hearts’ con- 
tent—we world’s-people, who can take 
down any other volume of honest amuse- 
ment any day in the year—but to the saints 
themselves, to whom such an indulgence 
is a greater rarity, and who so devoutly 
feel bound to mortify the flesh upon the 
never ending supplies of ‘ pious books,” 
which are daily issuing from the press, in 
the intervals of time afforded them by their 
large weekly religious papers—to these 
Mr. Borrow has indeed afforded a most 
welcome holiday. Of course to have a 
book with this title in one’s hand is almost 
as good as having the Bible itself; and 
that Sunday can be set down as most irre- 
proachably as well as delightfully spent, 
of which a large proportion has been given 
to these most agreeable of pages. 

The book is about as full of entertain- 
ment, as the saying runs, as an egg is of 
meat. Through highways and byways, 
crowded capitals and wild despoplados, 
Mr. Borrow pursues the object of his mis- 
sion, by personal rambling, through the 
midst of danger and often hardship, into 
every nook in the very heart of the coun- 
try where he can hear of a chance of sell- 
ing a volume of his wares. He meets 
with a vast variety of character and adven- 
ture, which are sketched with a rich and 
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racy vigor and vividness that leave 
nothing to be desired. The history of his 
proper professional mission has very little 
to do with the interest of the book. It is 
little else than the thread which holds to- 
gether the pearls he strings upon it. It is 
indeed occasionally brought in, apparently 
from a certain sense of decent duty, but 
he certainly seems most to revel in the 
enjoyment of his adventures and the narra- 
tion of them, when he “sinks the shop” 
and forgets for the time what he is 
travelling for andabout. We cannot help 
thinking that it would have been much 
the same to him if it had been tin pots 
and pans, instead of Bibles and Testa- 
ments, the sale and distribution of which 
had afforded him the opportunity of 
indulging his taste for this roving, gipsy 
sort of life. In fact, we should like to in- 
spect the parish register of our author’s 
birth and baptism to satisfy ourselves that 
he is not after all a real instead of a mock 
gipsy, as he sometimes exhibited himself 
—and that he is not playing off a grand 
* hokkawar” on the public in the charac- 
ter in which he here acts and writes. At 
any rate we hope he will continue the 
narrative which is broken off very abruptly 
at a point promising a wide field of inter- 
est among the Moors. There would seem 
to have been few quarters of the globe 
unvisited by him—as also but few of its 
languages with which he is unacquainted. 
We trust he will now fight all his battles 
o’er again, and give us some more similar 
delightful chapters of his most extraor- 
dinary life and career, in other countries 
also as well as in Spain, 





A Residence of Eight Years in Persia, 
among the Nestorian Christians ; with 
Notices of the Mohammedans. By Rev. 
Justin Perkins, with a map and 
plates. Andover: Published by Allen, 
Morrill & Wardell. New York: M. 
W. Dodd. 1843. 8vo. pp. 512. 


This is a highly instructive as well as 
pleasing and entertaining work. The au- 
thor has brought back from the land of his 
missionary labors, as well as having taken 
toit. Itis very copiously illustrated with 
colored drawings of different characters 
and classes of the inhabitants, which, 
though somewhat rude in drawing, (they 
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were for the most part from the pencil of a 
Persian artist), by the aid of the rich hues 
of their costumes convey a striking impres- 
sion of what they represent. It will be 
remembered that Mr. Perkins, on his re- 
turn home, was accompanied by one of 
the Nestorian bishops, Mar Yohannan, 
from whom he states, imthe Preface, that 
in preparing the work for the press he 
derived some useful information and aid, 
in the verification of his notes and recol- 
lections. We have not been able to do 
inore than give a few hours to the task of 
dipping here and there into its pages, but 
have seen enough to satisfy us that it was 
well worth publication, and well worthy 
of patronage, not by those alone interested 
in it as a narrative of missionary labors, 
but by all those to whom lively and well 
written sketches of the country, people, 
and manners, which the author was thus 
led to observe, would be acceptable. 


Father Oswald ; a Genuine Catholic Story. 
New York: Casserly & Sons, 108 Nas- 
sau-street. 1843. 12mo. pp. 304. 


This volume was written, as declared 
by the author, for the purpose of counter- 
acting the injurious influence exerted, 
against the cause of “truth,” as under- 
stood by the sincere mind and pious heart 
from which it evidently proceeds, by that 
most powerful and touching anti-catholic 
story, “ Father Clement.” It consists, 
for the most part, of Protestant and Cath- 
olic disputation, resulting of course always 
in the triumph of the latter, and eventu- 
ally in the conversion of the chief interlo- 
cutor on the other side—a process finally 
consummated by his witnessing with his 
own eyes the annual miracle of the lique- 
faction of the blood of St. Januarius, at 
Naples. So far as we can judge froma 
cursory examination, the book is well 
and forcibly written ;—the devout Cath- 
olic will doubtless find in it much edifica- 
tion and instruction in the principles of 
his own faith; though of the effect it may 
produce on the Protestant reader, each 
must be the judge and measurer for him- 
self. It is one of the signs of the reviving 
relicious spirit of the age, which in no 
portion of the general Christian body 
shows itself more vigorously than in the 
Catholic Church, that such a book should 
be put forth, seeking to make earnest and 
abstruse doctrinal disputation, for the 
purpose of proselytism, attractive through 
the medium of dialogue and tale. 
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Leiters from the Earl of Shrewsbury to 
Ambrose Lisle Phillips, Esq. Descrip- 
tive of the Estaticu of Caldaro and the 
Addolorata of Capriana. First Ameri- 
ean, from the second London Edition. 
New York: Casserly & Sons, 108 Nas- 
sau-st. 1843. 12mo. pp. 92. 


This little pamphlet describes some 
very extraordinary cases of Ecstasy of a 
religious character, which are regarded by 
their Catholic witnesses and narrators as 
superhuman evidences of the special pre- 
sence of the divine power and grace in the 
subjects of them, for the purpose of illus- 
trating the truth of Catholic doctrines and 
of stimulating the faith and zeal cf all be- 
lievers. The first is that of a girl named 
Maria Mirl, now about 30 years of age, 
a native of a little village named Caldaro, 
near Trent; who is described as passing 
the greater part of her time in a state of 
trance or ecstasy, insensible to external 
objects, generally on her knees in her bed, 
though sometimes standing on the points 
of her feet, as it were in the act of rising 
from the earth, with no sign of motion or 
life, except a most rapt and celestial ex- 
pression, forhours ata time. This habit 
commenced about ten years ago, and 
seems to have grown out of her intense 
excitements in connection with the taking 
of the Holy Communion. A word from 
her Confessor recalls her from this state— 
which, except at times when under the in- 
fluence of an intense sympathy with the 


agonies of the Passion on Friday—is of 


most placid and blissful character. The 
other case is that of the Domenica Lazari, 
styled the Addolorata of Capriana, a 
lonely village among the mountains of the 
Tyrol—a girl of about 25 years of age. 


Her ecstasy is rather of a character of 
agony or sympathy with the sufferings of 


the Cross. She is said not to have eaten, 
drank or slept for eight years. Both are 
marked on the hands and feet with the 
stigmata, or marks of the nails of the 
cross, while the latter has her forehead 
encircled with the marks of the crown of 
thorns,—from all of which blood at times 
flows; in the case of the Addolorata, with 
considerable profusion. Other incredibili- 
ties are related of them, and of some other 
cases described in the pamphlet, to which 
the reader must be referred for them. It 
is certain that they are testified to by 
witnesses of respectability, though by 
most Protestant readers they will be set 
down as priestly impositions. We may 
perhaps speak further of these extracr- 
dinary narratives on a future occasion, in 
reference to their possible bearing on the 
subject of Mesmerism. 
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The Bible of Nature, and Substance of Vir- 
tue. Condensed from the Scriptures of 
Eminent Cosmians, Pantheists, and 
Physo-philanthropists, of various ages 
and climes. Illustrated with Engravings. 
Albany, Stereotyped and printed by 
C. Van Benthuysen. 1842, 


This volume has been sent to us for 
notice, and though it happens to be 
rather strange company for the most of 
those which at the present moment strew 
our editorial table, yet we have such re- 
spect for the freedom of thought, speech, 
and print, that we have no objection to 
informing our readers what it is, what- 
ever objection we may ourselves entertain 
to much of its contents. It is a compila- 
tion of extracts from the works of nearly 
all the most celebrated writers who have 
protested and argued against the world’s 
existing faiths and establishments. There 
is undeniably a great deal of excellent 
matter in it—(among the rest Christ’s 
Sermon on the Mount)—though mixed up 
with much that is of fatal fallacy and ten- 
dency. It consists of a vast variety of 
parts totally unassorted and undigested, 
bound together into one thick mass, in a 
singular state of typographical as well as 
logical confusion. ‘There is a great deal 
of strong and true criticism of many exist- 
ing wrongs and errors; a great deal, too, 
of an honest spirit of desire after the good 
and free, and natural, and beautiful; but 
the whole is negative, and to the deep 
wants and aspirations of the human soul 
utterly unsatisfactory and naught. The 
contents and structure of the volume, in 
their very chaos of disorder, are an unin- 
tended expression and type of the moral 
condition of the mind which, even though 
it may abound with good elements and 
tendencies, yet lacks a central harmo- 
nizing, steadying and saving principle of 
Faith and Reverence. There is little 
danger of this “Bible of Nature”? ever 
supplanting the “ Bible of Revelation” — 
especially as every day the true spirit of 
the latter is making itself more and more 
distinetly understood and felt in the world; 
notwithstanding the injurious influence 
against it exerted by a large proportion of 
those classes who, while least understand- 
ing it, claim the peculiar right of interpret- 
ing and applying it. 


Select Library of Religious Literature. 
D’ Aubigne’s History of the Reformation. 
Nos. 1, 2, and 3. Philadelphia: James 
M. Campbell, 98 Chestnut-street. Sold 
also by Saxton & Miles, 205 Broadway, 
New York. 

This is one of the cheapest of the count- 
less projects of cheap republications 


springing up everywhere. D’Aubigné’s 
well known and (among Protestants) po- 
pular History of the Reformation will be 
completed in five of its monthly numbers, 
of eighty pages. The price of each is but 
fifteen cents, or $1 80 per annam. Be- 
ing put in the periodical form, it has the 
advantage of being circulated through the 
mnail. 


Greenwood Cemetery and other Poems. By 
JosepH L. Cuester. New York: 
Published by Saxton and Miles, 205 
Broadway. Boston: Saxton, Price & 
Co. 133 Washingtonst. 1843, 12mo. 
pp. 132. 


If we have no very strong terms of 
praise to bestow on these poems, neither 
shall they be set down with any ungracious 
phrase of condemnation. They are put 
forth with a modesty of manner which is 
itself some merit, and the author makes 
no pretension to claim any very high cha- 
racter for his verses in a literary point of 
view. “He only hopes to please those who 
love poetry in its humbler garb—who can 
delight in simplicity—and who prefer to 
have the feelings of the very heart 
awakened, to all the effect that can be 
produced by majestic verse or flowery 
rhythm”’—is the language of the author’s 
Preface. The dedication of the volume to 
“ His wife—not knowing a better friend” 
—will serve to give some idea of its spirit, 
which is one of general affectionateness 
of temper and kindly goodness of morality, 
at the same time that the reader looks in 
vain for any sufficient reason why these 
poems should have been withdrawn from 
the modest privacy of manuscript for fire- 
side perusal and domestic appreciation, to 
go forth into the great world in print, to so- 
licit the attention of people who have so 
little time, and so much todo in it. How- 
ever, there is no harm done—and perhaps 
some little good may. We give the fol- 
lowing as a rather favorable specimen : 


FAME. 


Where dwells true fame ? 
’Tis not with those who course the battle field, 
With pointed spear and oft ensanguined shield ;— 
Whose thirsty troops grown brutes by long excess, 
Drink tears for wine, nor wish the draught were 
less. 
Nor yet with those 
Whose voices echo through the Senate hall, 
Or swell the clamor of the rude cabal ;— 
Who boast aloud of patriotic fire, 
And yet are ruled by Self'’s unchecked desire. 
Nor yet with those 
Who reign the monarchs of the mind’s great 
world ;— 
For if Religion hath not there unfurled 
Her spotless standard, all their glories fade, 
And death will plunge them into endless shade. 
Nor yet with those 
In whom the brightest natures are confest ;— 
Man does but Luty when he does his best. 
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Be this my fame :— 
That I have wiped the tear from sorrow’s eye, 
And sighed with those whom grief has taught 
to sigh : 
ThatI have often crossed the widow's door, 
And soothed her woe and some enlarged her 
store : 
Have cheered the orphan on his lonely road, 
And wooed the wanderer from her dark abode: 
That I have never turned a heedless ear, 
Or sightless eye, to suffering’s groan or tear. 
And when some friend my epitaph shall write 
And marble letters meet the gazer’s sight, 
Be this the line for every eye to scan— 
* Here lies an honest and a generous man!" 





Speeches, Reviews, Reports, &c. By Jo- 
sEPpH Biunt. New York: J. Van 
Norden & Co., Printers, No. 60 Wil- 
liam street. 1843. S8vo. pp. 255. 


The contents of this volume are some- 
what heterogeneous, though Mr. Blunt 
has a sufficient number of friends to be glad 
of having this opportunity of possessing a 
collection of the various productions,chiefly 
though not entirely ofa literary character, 
which he has from time to time given to 
the public in the intervals of the active 
labors of his profession. Mr. Blunt is a 
correct and often nervous writer, always 
exhibiting the man of cultivated mind 
and habits, though we cannot always ap- 
prove his mode of thinking. Two or 
three Review articles, Historical Dis- 
courses, Reports on measures of a practi- 
cal character, an able legal argument in 
the celebrated libel case of Erastus Root 
vs. Charles King, compose the volume, to- 
gether withtwo strong Tariff documents, 
which proceeded from Mr. Blunt’s pen, 
the Address of the Home-League, and the 
Report to its National Convention held in 
New York last October—papers certainly 
making the best of their case, to which 
the writer is attached with a zeal which 
we can respect even while we differ. 





A Treatise on the Necessity of Capital 
Punishment. By JONATHAN CoGsweLt, 
D.D., Professor of Ecclesiastical His- 
tory in the Theological Institute of 
Connecticut. Hartford: Press of Elihu 
Green, 265 State street. 1843. 18mo. 
pp. 58. 


This little production in one respect 
bears strongly in favor of the abolition of 
Capital Punishment, as an evidence how 
weak an argument can be made by a 
learned and able man in favor of that of 
which he urges the necessity. We have 
said enough on the subject in a former ar- 
ticle in the present number. We content 
ourselves with a single remark in relation 
to the case of Bourne, who came near be- 
ing hung in Vermont, in 1819, for the 
crime of murdering a man who made his 


appearance alive on the day appointed for 
the execution. The case had been cited 
in a sermon on this subject by the Rev. 
W.S. Balch, which was printed in the 
newspapers. Mr. Cogswell denies the 
fact of the reappearance of the supposed 
murdered man on the day of execution ; 
asserting that he’ returned upwards of a 
month before the event, and that therefore 
the scene depicted by Mr. Balch, as occur- 
ring on and about the scaffold, could not 
have taken place. Now there must be 
some mistake in his authority, for it is a 
most certain fact that Bourne was actually 
brought out to the scaffold, and that the 
execution was prevented, to the surprise 
of the whole crowd, and the disappoint- 
ment of some, by the appearance of Col- 
vin. We have this on the authority of a 
gentleman of undoubted veracity, who, re- 
siding in a neighboring town, perfectly re- 
members the circumstances of the return 
of the neighbors from the frustrated exe- 
cution, and their account of the affair. It 
is possible that for some reason or other 
the return of Colvin may have been kept 
secret till the appointed day, for the sake 
of the scene at the foot of the gallows, 
though in the last degree improbable. 
Perhaps his discovery in New Jersey took 
place at the time stated as that of his re- 
turn, and that he did not reach the spot 
till the last day. So far as it illustrates 
the argument against the irremediable 
character of this mode of punishment, by 
showing the possibility of the murder of 
the innocent by the executioner, it is quite 
immaterial whether the one or the other 
statement be the literal truth. 





History of Europe from the Commencement 
of the French Revolution in 1789, to the 
Restoration of the Bourbons in 1815. By 
ARCHIBALD Axison, F, R. S. E. Advo- 
cate. In4 vols. New York: Harper 
& Brothers, No. 82 Cliff street. 1843. 
8vo. Parts 1, 2,3, and 4. 


These four parts compose the first of 
the four volumes in which the Harpers 
propose to issue Alison’s great history— 
each issued for the price which we should 
call astonishing but for the miracles we 
now daily witness in this way, of twenty- 
five cents. We confess that we do not 
look with very great favor upon the circu- 
lation of Alison in this country—a tho- 
roughly English and highly-toned aristo- 
cratic version of the French Revolution as 
it is. It is undoubtedly, nevertheless, a 
book of great value and powerful and bril- 
liant style, though at times inflated and 
overloaded, and though requiring to be 
read with jealous reference to the point 
of view from which the author looks. 
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The Addresses and Messages of the Presi- 
dents of the United States, from Wash- 
ington to Tyler, embracing the Executive 
Proclamations, Recommendations, Pro- 
tests and Vetoes from 1798 to 1843, to- 
gether with the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence and Constitution of the United 
States, Fourth Edition. New York: 
Epwarp WALKER, 112 Fulton-street. 
1843. 8vo. pp. 782, 


This volume must of course be a sine 
qua non in the library, not only of every 
politician proper, but also of every ge- 
neral reader and observer of American 
history. Its merits are already familiar 
to the public, and that they are justly ap- 
preciated is sufficiently attested by the 
progress it has made to a fourth edition. 
Asa book; of frequent reference—as in 
itself a political history of the country—as 
a monument of national honor—and as the 
finest existing collection of political 
writings, this volume of the Messages of 
the American Presidents possesses a 
sterling and substantial value which 
speaks sufficiently for itself without the ne- 
cessity for further recommendation of ours. 
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Illustrated Edition of the Book of Common 
Prayer, &c., §c., containing upwards of 
700 engravings on wood, in part from 
original designs, but principally taken 
from the English, and adapted to the 
present edition. Edited by Rev. J. M. 
WarnwreicutT, D. D., New York. H. 
W. Hewet, Publisher, 1843. No. 1. 


The first or specimen number of this 
work does not, on the whole, strike us 
very favorably. The typography is very 
fine, and many of the cuts and vignettes 
good, but some of the latter are very in- 
ferior ; nor does the idea of converting the 
Prayer Book into a picture-book, to divert 
and amuse the attention from its more 
proper purpose, seem a very happy one. 
The volume intended to accorapany it, 
from the pen of its accomplished and judi- 
cious Editor, comprising a history of the 
Liturgy, with a commentary on the text 
and rubrics, will undoubtedly be of high 
interest and value to the denomination for 
which the whole is designed; among 
whom it can scarcely be doubted that a 
work so elegant as this promises to be 
will be extensively patronized. 


MONTHLY LITERARY BULLETIN. 


AMERICAN, 


We hear of little doing among the pub- 
lishing fraternity at this time; and 
therefore our Literary announcements 
for the month will be few. Dr. Sweet- 
ser’s book is just finished—and from a 
glance at its pages we predict success 
for the author as to fame and emolu- 
ment. It is attractively entitled “Mental 
Hygiene ;” being an examination of the 
intellect and passions and their influence 
on health and longevity. The Lang- 
leys are the publishers, who also an- 
nounce the following for immediate 
publication—D. Pereira’s new work 
on * Diet and Food,” to be edited, (by 
express desire of the author), by Dr. C. 
A. Lee, with notes, &c. By the way, 
this gentleman has just completed a 
thoroughly revised edition of Dr. 
Thomson’s “ Conspectus of the Pharma- 
copeias”’ This first American, from the 
thirteenth London edition, will be 
greatly augmented by valuable addi- 
tions from recent works on Materia 
Medica. The same firm are about to 
issue Dr. Clarke on the “ Diseases of 


Females,” Dr. Copeland’s “ Medical 
Dictionary,” in monthly parts,  Har- 
rison on the Arteries,” &c.,&e. Mr. 
Norman is, we hear, reaping a golden 
harvest of applause in the Great Me- 
tropolis, from his interesting work, 
* Rambles in Yucatan;” a large num- 
ber of copies of which, it seems, have 
been despatched to London already; 
moreover, the Queen has transmitted 
instructions for a choice copy. We 
shall not be surprised to learn presently 
of his being presented with the honorary 
membership of the several learned in- 
stitutions of Great Britain; as has been 
done by our New York Historical Soci- 
ety. We would again commend his 
book to the notice of our readers. 

We have been gratified to observe, in a re- 
cent number of the London Atheneum, 
an extended and highly complimentary 
notice of the new and improved edition 
of the “ President’s Messages,” pub- 
lished by Walker, of thiscity. It isa 
volume we may justly value and should 
be possessed universally. 

Sears’ “ New Family Magazine,’ a new 
issue just commenced, is of very great 
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merit; it differs from the ephemeral 
works of our time, its pages being of a 
sterling, intrinsic, and instructive char- 
acter; it cannot fail therefore of eminent 
success, 

Tappan and Dennet, Boston, will publish 
immediately a third volume of * Speech- 
es and Forensic Arguments of Daniel 
Webster.” 

Rumor speaks highly of Jarvis’s new 
work “History of the Sandwich Isl- 
ands.” It is beautifully embellished. 
The same firm have also just is- 
sued “ Manhood, a scene from the past 
—a series of poems,” by W. Plumer; 
also, a little gem entitled “ Daily Food 
for Christians, for every day in the 
year.” 

A splendid Pictorial edition of the “* Com- 
mon Prayer,” edited by Dr. Wainwright, 
has just been commenced in this city, 
by Hewitt. It is to comprise some seven 
hundred illustrations, most of them 
from those of the London edition, but 
many are original, from the exquisite 
pencil of Chapman. The work is to be 
issued in numbers, the first of which 
is now before us, and augurs well for 
the splendid execution of its typogra- 
phical appearance. 

A new and very fine edition of Fox’s 
“ Book of Martyrs,” has just been is- 
sued by Moore, of this city, with fron- 
tispiece and other plates, &c. Of a 
work so universally known, nothing 
further need be said in its behalf than 
we have already done. 

Dr. Brownlee has a new work nearly 
ready, to be entitled “ Romanism Re- 
viewed in the light of Prophecy and 
History,” &c., which we hear is of a 
very interesting character. 

J. S: Taylor & Co., announce “ Puseyism 


Examined,” by D’Aubigné, author of 


the “ History of the Reformation,” with 
an introduction by the Rev. W. Baird; 
also, ‘* The Christian Citizen,” by Rev. 
A. D. Eddy, and “A Pattern for Sun- 
day School Teachers,” by Rev. J. An- 
gel James. 


ENGLISH. 


Mr. Theo. S. Fay’s new novel just issued 
in London is entitled “The Double 
Duel, or Hoboken;”’—the latter, we 
presume, is to form its American patro- 
nymic. We are happy to observe an- 
other new production from the favorite 
pen of Mrs. Ellis, to be entitled “ The 
Wives of England;’ also still another 
by Charlotte Elizabeth to be called 
“Second Causes, or Up and be Doing.” 


A new work for the young, has just ap- 
peared, entitled “ True Stories from the 
history of the Church,” by Rev. J. 
King. Bentley has just commenced the 
experiment of cheap prices for his pub- 
lications—reducing them about one 
half—this is a safe and will doubtless 
prove a popular, and therefore profitable 
expedient. Weobserve a new work of 
fiction is about to appear from the pen 
of Mrs. Thomson, authoress of “* Wi- 
dows and Widowers,” &c. 

A new work on Egyptian researches, en- 
titled ‘*Arts, Antiquities, and Chrono- 
logy of Ancient Egypt,” from Personal 
Observations in 1839. With numerous 
Illustrations, from the author’s own 
Sketches, By G.H. Wathen. Also, “Re- 
port on the Geology of the County of 
Londonderry, and of parts of Tyrone and 
Fermanagh.” Examined and described 
under the authority of the Board of Ord- 
nance. By J. E. Portlock, F.R.S., &c., 
with a large colored Map, 45 Plates of 
Fossils, and 26 Illustrations on wood. 

“Teones Piscium,” by Dr. Richardson, 
part 1, 4to., large colored plates, is just 
out. Also, “A Life of Robert Pol- 
lok,”’ author of ** The Course of Time.” 

A new serial work has just been com- 
menced, the first part of which includes 
“The Life and Times of Girolamo 
Savonarolo, including notices of Italy 
during the progress of the Reformation 
of the 15th century,” to be followed by 
** the Life and Times of John Reuchlin, 
the father of the German Reformation,” 
&e. 

A new Periodical issue is to be commenced 
on the Ist of this month, entitled “* The 
National Gallery of Pictures by the 
Great Masters.”’ Each number to con- 
tain three subjects. Price one shilling. 

** The Monkish Historians of Britain,” is 
the title of another serial in course of 
publication. 

Report of the South Shields Committee, 
appointed to investigate the Causes of 
Accidents in Coal Mines, With Plans 
and Appendix. 

* An Efficient Remedy for the Distress of 
Nations.” By John Gray. 

“ Fighteen Treatises from the Mishna.” 
Translated by the Rev. D. A. De Sola, 
and the Rev. M. J. Raphall. 

Handsome present for the Nursery. Just 
published, price 3s. ‘The New Chap- 
ter of Kings; or, the History of Eng- 
land in Miniature, for the Use of Child- 
ren, With 40 Illustrations, including a 
complete series of Portraits from Wil- 
liam the Conqueror to Queen Victoria. 

“The Schoolmaster at Home.” By the 
Rev. W. Gresley. 
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NEW YORK HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 


Ar the regular monthly meeting of this 
institution, on the 7th February, the chair 
was taken by the Hon. Albert Gallatin, 
LL.D., the new President, supported by 
Chancellor Kent, and Vice Presidents De 
Witt and Lawrence. About one hundred 
members and invited guests were present. 
The venerable President, on being con- 
ducted to the chair, read an inaugural 
address, which was listened to with pro- 
found attention, and, at its close, received 
the loud applause of the audience. The 
subject was the peculiar characteristics of 
the American Revolution, which were 
treated in an original and graphic man- 
ner, in language remarkable for its pre- 
cision and force. As this discourse is 
already before the public in a pamphlet 
form, we forbear making extracts, recom- 
mending to our readers the perusal of the 
whole, which cannot fail to afford them 
the highest gratification for the sound 
views it contains, and the respected 
source from which it proceeds. Mr. Gal- 
latin is now eighty-lwo years of age, hav- 
ing survived nearly all the prominent po- 
liticians and statesmen with whom he was 
conspicuously associated more than forty 
yearsago. Although apparently feeble in 
a physical point of view, his health is 
good, and his mind retains its surprising 
acuteness, strength, and activity. He 
is constantly employed in studies of an 
abstruse nature, being at present chiefly 
occupied with the astronomy and arithme- 
tical science of the ancient Mexicans, and 
with the dialects of the Maya or Yucatan 
Indians, and of other Mexican nations. 
At his suggestion Mr. Stephens collected 
specimens of the Maya language, showing 
its verbal forms and constructive cha- 
racter, during his recent visit to Yuca- 
tan. 

A letter from Sir James Edward Alexan- 
der, returning his thanks to the Society for 
electing him an honorary member, was read 
by Mr. De Peyster, the Corresponding 
Secretary. The Librarian, Mr. Gibbs, 
presented an interesting and valuable 
Report on the state of the Library. 

General James Tallmadge related an 
interesting and curious Revolutionary in- 
cident, relative to the capture of a British 
spy sent by Sir Henry Clinton to General 
Burgoyne, after the capture of Fort Mont- 
gomery, by alarge force under Sir Henry’s 
command. The man pretending to be a 
cattle-dealer, in search of provisions for 
the army, was gradually working his way 


to the north unsuspected; when, reach- 
ing Red Hook, near Rhinebeck Flats, he 
stopped at a small tavern where several 
of the neighbors were assembled. Suspi- 
cion chanced to fall on him, and, accord- 
ing to the fashion of the times, they pro- 
ceeded to search him, and took from his 
pocket several bullets. The light weight 
of one of them was immediately remark- 
ed; and, at the exclamation, “ why, that 
is no bullet; it is too light;” the spy 
snatched it from the hand of the examiner, 
and, turning round, instantly swallowed 
it. He was immediately taken across the 
river to Hurley, near Kingston, where 
Governor Clinton, with a detachment of 
militia, was encamped; and, on the rela- 
tion of the facts, he was turned over to 
the medical department, with orders that 
they should find the ball. Emetics were 
accordingly administered, and, these not 
proving effective, they were followed by 
medicines of an opposite character, 
which soon brought the ball to light. On 
examination it was found to be a hollow 
silver bullet, joined in the centre by a 
slight screw, and when opened contained 
a letter, of which the following is an exact 
copy : 
“Fort Monrcomery, 
“ October 8th, 1777. 

Nous voici—and nothing between us 
but Gates. I sincerely hope this little 
success of ours may facilitate your opera- 
tions. In answer to your letter of the 
28th of September, by C. C., 1 shall only 
say, I cannot presume to order, or even 
advise, for reasons obvious. I heartily 
wish you success. Faithfully yours, 


* H. Cuinton. 
“ To General Burgoyne.” 


A drum-head court-martial was forth- 
with summoned, and the bearer of the 
bullet was tried and condemned as a spy, 
and hung, in pursuance of his sentence, 
from the limb of a tree standing close by, 
bearing south and east from the present 
Hurley church. 

The important bearing of this event 
will be appreciated when it isremembered 
that Burgoyne was delaying his march 
toward Albany to hear of Clinton’s pro- 
gress, and had he learned the news com- 
municated by the letter, that Clinton had 
captured, and was waiting at, Fort Mont- 
gomery, the meditated junction of the two 
armies might have been effected, to the 
great detriment of the American cause. 
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General Tallmadge, after detailing 
these circumstances, produced the veritable 
silver ball, with the letter still contained in it, 
which was taken from the spy, and had 
come into General T.’s possession, as one 
of the administrators of the Clinton es- 
tate. Quite a sensation was created 
among those present, by so practical an 
illustration of this interesting historical 
event. 

Several gentlemen were proposed as 
resident members, and the balloting for 
those previously nominated was postponed 
to the next meeting. 

Mr. Folsom moved certain amendments 
to the constitution, which, on motion of 
Dr. Stevens, were also laid over. 

Mr. John L. Stephens presented the 
Society a number of valuable MSS. which 
he had brought from Central America on 
completing his last exploring tour, and 
which he has made use of in his forth- 
coming work on the newly discovered an- 
tiquities of that region. Some of these 
MSS. are of vast importance, as determin- 
ing the vexed question with regard to the 
date of the ruins of Urmal, and the iden- 
tity of the people of whom they are the 
sole remains. Mr. Stephens accompanied 
his offer with explanatory remarks in re- 
lation to each MS. They are as follows: 

1. Ancient Calendar of Yucatan, or 
exposition of the method used by the 
Aborigines of that country to compute 
time. MS. in Spanish, by Don Juan Pio 
Perez, of Pito. 

2. An Almanac, according to the an- 
cient Indian system, for the year, from the 
16th of July, 1841, to the 15th of July, 
1842, being a key or supplement to the 
Calendar. MS. in Spanish, by Don Juan 
Pio Perez. 

3. Ancient map found among the ar- 
chives of Mani, the first place in Yucatan 
that submitted to the Spaniards, bearing 
date A. D, 1557, fifteen years after the 
conquest; Uxmal being one of the places 
laid down upon it. 

1. Act of partition, and for settling the 
boundaries of lands between the caciques 
of various villages, endorsed on the back 


of the above map; Uxmal being one of 


the places mentioned therein, written in 
the Maya language, and accompanied by 
a translation in Spanish. 

5. Record of an agreement for the par- 
lition of lands bearing date A. D. 1556, in 
which Urmal is again mentioned, written 
in the Maya language, and accompanied 
by a Spanish translation. 
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6. Fragment of a Maya manuscript, 
written by an Indian at some period of 
time not designated, and entitled “ Prin- 


cipal Epochs of the Ancient History of 


Yucatan,” purporting to give the series of 
* Katunes,” or epochs of fifty-two years, 
“from the time of the departure of the 
Toltecs from their country of Tulapan 
until their arrival at this, as it is called, 
island of Chacnou-itan.” 

7. Verbal forms, and other illustrations 
of the grammar of the Maya languages, 
procured in Yucatan according to memo- 
randa previously furnished by the Hon. 
Albert Gallatin. 

8. A vocabulary, in manuscript, con- 
taining more than four thousand Maya 
words. 

9. Table of thermometrical observa- 
tions made at Merida, the capital of Yuca- 
tan, by the Cura Villamil for one year, 
beginning on the Ist of September, 1841, 
and ending on the 31st of August, 1842. 

On motion of Mr. George A. Ward, the 
thanks of the Society were voted to Mr. 
Stephens for his donation; and, on motion 
of Mr. Schoolcraft, it was resolved that 
Mr. Hoffman be requested to deposit in 
their archives a copy of the lecture de- 
livered before them several weeks since, 
and which embodied a good deal of inter- 
esting traditional lore. The Society then 
adjourned. 

Refreshments of a simple character 
were provided in an adjoining apartment, 
and the remainder of the evening was 
passed, as usual, in conversation. The 
presence of many distinguished gentlemen, 
and among others Chancellor Kent, in- 
creased the interest excited by the inau- 
guration of the President, and the delivery 
of his spirited and instructive address. 

We understand that the petition of the 
Society in behalf of Mr. Brodhead’s mis- 
sion was favorably regarded at Albany, 
and that a bill has passed the Senate ap- 
propriating five thousand dollars towards 
its completion. We trust it will meet 
with no opposition in the Assembly. The 
object is one of such great public mo- 
ment, and such universal interest, that, 
were other motives wanting, due regard 
to the wishes of their constituents, and 
their own reputation, ought to be suffi- 
cient to prevent the rejection of a mea- 
sure, without the passage of which the 
history of New York cannot be written 
for want of the necessary materials, now 
actually within our grasp. 
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